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OTTAWA, 
February 28, 1957 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa 
Reference No. 118 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
regarding certain basic forms and products of Iron or Steel,— 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling in Parliament under the 
provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board in con- 
nection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A copy of the 
transcript of the information secured at various public hearings accompanies this 
Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON 
Chairman 
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Foreword 


In connection with the Inquiry conducted in respect of Reference No. 118, 
Basic Iron and Steel Products, the Tariff Board desires to record its appreciation 
of the co-operation extended by the steel-producing and the steel-consuming 
industries of Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States—not only by 
way of the constant attendance, at the many public sittings, of senior executives 
and technicians, including several delegations from overseas, but also by the 
production of hitherto unpublished data requested by the Board. Several Depart- 
ments of Government have been of the greatest assistance: the Department of 
National Revenue, Customs and Excise (Messrs. A. W. Brown, J. J. Holland, 
G. E. Aust and P. P. Last); the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
(Mr. W. K. Buck); the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Messrs. W. A. Deslauriers, 
J. J. Parchelo and L. A. Shackelton); the office of the Auditor-General of 
Canada (Mr. A. B. Stokes); and, in connection with the difficult and technical 
task of translation, Mr. Theo. Dumont. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 118 


An Inquiry respecting certain basic 
forms of Iron or Steel 


The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated May 19, 1955, directing the 
is Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report was as 
ollows: 

I have received representations from Canadian primary iron and steel 
producers to the effect that the provisions of the Customs Tariff relating to 
their products have become out of date. They request that these provisions 
be revised to take account of the expansion that has occurred in the Canadian 
industry, the changes that have taken place in production techniques and 
trade usages, and other developments. 

In this connection I enclose a brief submitted to me jointly by Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, and the Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, and also a brief from Atlas Steels Limited. You will note that 
these briefs relate to the definitions in section 2 of the Customs Tariff and 
to the following tariff items included in the classifications in Schedules “A” 
and ‘‘B”’ relating to primary iron and steel products: 


374 379(d) 383(e) 386(i) 387¢ A442b 
376 379(e) 383(f) 386(j) 388 442¢ 
377 380(a) 383(g) 386(k) 388a 458 
377a 380(b) 384 386(1) 388b 1005 
377b 380(c) 384a, 386(m)(i) 388e 1006 
377¢ 380(d) 385 386(m,)(ii) 388e 1007 
377d 381(a) 385a 386(n) 3886 1009 
377e 381(b) 385¢ 386(0) 3882 1015 
377 382(a) 386(a) 386(p) 392a 1023 
378(a) 382(b) 386(b) 386(q) 395 1025 
378(b) 382(c) 386(c) 386(r) 395a 1027 
378(c) 382(d) 386(d) 386(u) Ex.4101 1028 
378(d) 383(a) 386(e) 386b 438f 1045 
379(a) 383(b) 386(f) 386e AAO 1045a 
379(b) 383(c) 386(g) 387 Adie 1057 
379(c) 383(d) 386(h) 387a 442 1058 


The Government are considering the desirability of revising the tariff 
provisions relating to primary iron and steel products in the light of all the 
relevant information and it is desirable that all interested parties be given an 
opportunity to express their views. 

I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study and report, under 
section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act, on the items in Schedules “A” and ‘‘B”’ 
of the Customs Tariff which relate to primary iron and steel products up to 
and including those commonly known in the trade as rolling mill products, 
with particular reference to the items enumerated above, and on the 
definitions contained in section 2 of the Customs Tariff in so far as these 
relate to primary iron and steel products. In this connection, I would 
request the Board to prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with recom- 
mendations as to rates of duty, covering primary iron and steel products, 
and to include the proposed schedule in its report. 
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In preparing its proposed schedule of rates of duty on primary iron and 
steel products, I would expect that the Board would have regard to the rates 
now applicable to more highly manufactured products of iron and steel. 

In drawing up a revised schedule it is recognized that certain adjust- 
ments in margins of preference may be involved. In this regard, however, it 
is not the intention that there should be any general change in preferential 
margins and the Board should keep in mind the obligations of the GATT in 
this respect. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. E. HARRIS 


The numerous tariff items to which the Minister refers by number alone in 
the above letter are set out in full in the Draft Schedule which was distributed 
by the Board for the convenience of all interested parties, and which is incor- 
porated, intact, in this Report as Appendix A. 


Public Sittings Held 


Public sittings of the Board under this Reference were held at Ottawa as 
follows: 
November 7, 1955 
February 6, 7 and 8, 1956 
February 27, 28 and 29, 1956 
March 19, 20 and 21, 1956 
April 11, 1956 
April 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1956 
May 14 and 23, 1956 
October 22 and 238, 1956 


A nominal roll of participants in any or all of the said public sittings is 
incorporated herein as Appendix J. 

A transcript of the proceedings at all public sittings is attached to this copy 
of the Report, for the Table of Parliament. 

Apart from evidence or information put on record at public sittings, the 
Board secured for its own use considerable material of a confidential nature which, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act, will be so treated. 


Visits to Industries 


During the course of the inquiry, the following plants or mills were visited 
by one or more members of the Board and their assistants: 

Algoma, Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault-Ste-Marie, Ont. 

Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited 

Dominion Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, N.S. 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, The, Hamilton, Ont. 

Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, The, Winnipeg, Man. 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, Three Rivers, Que. 

Canadian Furnace Co. Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Port Moody, B.C. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 

Edmonton Steel Fabricators Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

Galt Metal Industries, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Limited, Selkirk, Man. 

National Auto Radiator Mfg. Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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Ontario Steel Products Co., Limited, Chatham, Ont. 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Premier Steel Mills Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Western Canada Steel Ltd. 

Vancouver Rolling Mills Division, Vancouver, B.C. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Byers Company, A.M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, The, Pueblo, Colo. 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
United States Steel Corporation 

Chicago South, Chicago, IIl. 

Gary Mills, Gary, Indiana 

Geneva Mills, Geneva, Utah 


It has been deemed inadvisable to attempt in this Introductory section of 
the Report on Reference No. 118 a summary of the precise proposals regarding 
the tariff treatment of basic Iron and Steel, as presented by the Industry to the 
Minister of Finance and the Tariff Board. These proposals—involving as they 
do literally scores of tariff items and drawback items, as well as revised Defini- 
tions—do not lend themselves to condensation in a so-called Summary. To 
present them in that form might well be unfair to those who made them; and 
almost certainly would be misleading to the reader. They are dealt with at 
length in the textual portion of the Report and in addition are shown in detail, 
item by item, in Appendix A hereto. 


Interpretation of Text 


Wherever in the textual portion of this Report the following terms appear, 
they carry the meaning hereunder shown: 


alain ETOduclIOUas canon] Asuuewl etd in. 7 total Canadian production, including both that 
for producers’ own use and for sale. 

1 ABT ACT Coig wLN] 04 8) a ade Mag gd tal Sit led ih OE ce AMM Canadian production plus imports. 

Domestic Wisappearnnce. ss sos sarees Canadian production plus imports minus 
exports. 

Available Outside Rolling Mills............... either (a) Domestic disappearance muznus 


tonnage used by rolling mills; or (b) Domestic 
supply minus tonnage used by rolling mills. 

BC AES CL ILLS ice cline sn ef lees Mee, anand beebicddae’ that part of rolling mills’ own production 
retained for their own use plus purchases by 
rolling mills for their own use. 


Used in Primary Steel Furnaces............... tonnages made by primary producers and re- 
tained for their own use plus purchases for their 
own use. 

Available Outside Galvanizing Mills........... differs from “Available Outside Rolling Mills’ 


in that certain galvanizing mills are not classi- 
fied under the primary iron and steel industry. 


Total Consumption of Pig Iron............... Domestic Disappearance plus or minus change in 
pig iron producers’ inventory. 
BCE gh) euI Ta DENT alae a aby ube a «Aiba tien the word “‘steel’’ includes all types of iron and 


steel, except where the word “iron” appears 
(e.g., pig iron, sponge iron, wrought iron) or 
where the word ‘‘steel” is specifically more 
limited (e.g., carbon steel, alloy steel, stainless 
steel). 
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PART I 


OUTLINE OF THE GENERAL POSITION TAKEN DURING THE 
INQUIRY BY PRODUCERS AND USERS OF BASIC STEEL 


In its approach to the Minister of Finance and to the Tariff Board, the basic 
Iron and Steel Industry (through the five major producers who signed the original 
application for review) set forth at considerable length the reasons why—in 
its opinion—the relevant items of the Customs Tariff should be revised. For 
the purposes of this section of the Report, it is proposed to do no more than out- 
line in general terms the more fundamental of these reasons, leaving for Part 
IV hereof the detailed information regarding revisions in wording and rates of 
the many tariff items that necessarily came under review. In general, the basic 
producers contended: (1) that, by and large, that section of Schedule A to the 
Customs Tariff dealing with Iron and Steel was essentially—despite the revision 
effected by Parliament in 1930—the tariff of fifty years ago (1907); (2) that in 
many instances the wording of the many classifications had not kept pace with 
developments in the industry and, in some instances at least, had become obsolete 
and, in a practical sense, meaningless; (3) that specific duties which had been 
imposed since 1907 had lost their significance from the standpoint of their pro- 
tective aspect; (4) that many concessions in rates of duty granted by legislation, 
from time to time, to ‘‘end-users”’ of basic forms of iron and steel were no longer 
necessary or justifiable; (5) that not a few of the drawback provisions similarly 
enacted had ceased to be warranted; and (6) that concessions which had been 
granted by Canada to other countries as a result of numerous Trade Agree- 
ments—while no doubt quite defensible at the time of their making—were now 
working, or at least threatening, injury to the domestic industry. 


Summary of the Industry’s Proposals 


In brief—and again in general terms—the basic producers requested of the 
Government and of Parliament: (1) a complete review of the tariff items relative 
to basic forms of Iron and Steel; (2) radical revisionsin nomenclature and arrange- 
ment of classifications; (3) upward revisions of the rates of duty, under all tariffs, 
of most of the items suggested by the Industry; (4) indirect upward revisions of 
even more rates of duty by the device of deleting from the tariff scores of ‘“‘end- 
use’ items and drawback-items; (5) revision of the statutory Definitions of 
certain basic forms of iron and steel, such revised Definitions to apply to the 
newly-worded tariff items; (6) wider recognition of the growing importance of 
alloy, stainless and so-called ‘‘special steels’’; and (7) a more general use in tariff 
items of the principle of ‘‘class or kind’”’ (made, or not made, in Canada) differen- 
tiation in rates. (See Appendix A for complete list of existing tariff items that 
came under review, together with the proposal by the Industry as to what should 
be done with each such item.) 


Reaction of Users to Industry’s Proposals 


At public sittings which began in November of 1955 and concluded in the 
Fall of 1956, the proposed revisions in Definitions, wording and rates of duty were 
the subject of representations and argument, not only by the basic producers who 
had suggested them but by the representatives of scores of steel-using industries. 
During the Hearings, there was a general consensus that there was much to be 
said for re-classification and re-wording of the tariff items—with far less meeting 
of minds as to the rates of duty that should apply. In particular, emphasis was 
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laid by many secondary manufacturers upon the necessity for the retention of 
various end-use or drawback items—not necessarily because these provided an 
escape from the full-duty burden, but (very often) offered alternative sources of 
supply when domestic mills were unable to meet the requirements of would-be 
customers. It is, perhaps, not less than fair to the basic Iron and Steel Industry 
of Canada to record that, in the presentation before the Board of hundreds of 
thousands of words of economic and technical argument, there was little reference 
to or complaint about the prices charged by the domestic producers of basic steels, 
it being repeatedly stated by user-customers that these were in most instances 
(where the domestic producer could compete at all) lower than the laid-down 
cost of imported steels; complaints registered or fears expressed were almost 
entirely relative to the adequacy of domestic supplies, the kinds or grades of.. 
steel that would be available even in the case of overall sufficiency of supply, and 
the possibility of increases in price of domestic steel as a consequence of increased 
duties. (See Part IV of this Report for fuller reference, item by item, to the 
position of secondary manufacturers under both existing and recommended 
tariff schedules.) 


Representations by non-Steel Interests 


Representations to the Board by interests other than producers or direct 
users of iron and steel products included the following: 

Interprovincial Farm Union Council (of Canada): This Brief not only 
opposed favorable consideration of any of the increases in rates of duty requested 
by the basic producers but urged that the Board “seriously consider wiping out 
those (duties) that still exist’’. 

British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association: This Brief urged the 
Board ‘‘to recommend against granting any tariff increases on basic iron and 
steel products as being detrimental to the best interests of Canadian economy and 
our trade relations with the United Kingdom and other countries who are parties 
TOCA Lil 

Consolidated Red Cedar Shingle Association: 

Northern Interror Lumbermen’s Association: 

Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C.: 

British Columbia Loggers’ Association: 

The Truck Loggers’ Association: Each of these (five) Associations endorsed 
the representations, and agreed with the position taken, by the British Columbia 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture: The Federation, while approving 
technical revision of the schedules and while not necessarily opposing such 
changes in duties as would, in the opinion of the Board, be in the best interest of 
the Steel Industry and. the Canadian economy in general, urged that the net 
result of the Inquiry should not be a recommendation that would mean any 
upward trend in the overall incidence of the duties on Iron or Steel. 

Canadian Association of Consumers: The National Executive of this Associa- 
tion urged the Board ‘‘to see that the interests of Canadian consumers in this 
regard are fully protected”’. 

All the above ‘representations have been embodied in full in the verbatim 
record of proceedings being forwarded with this Report, as have been also such 
views as were expressed at the final public hearing by associations or interests 
such as, for example: 

United Steelworkers of America: This Trade Union was represented at 
several of the public hearings by Mr. Harry Waisglass, whose statement at the. 
final sitting, on behalf of his organization, will be found in full in the verbatim 
record. | 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association (Western Division) © 

Air Industries & Transport Association of Canada 
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PART II 


THE BASIC IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


The basic steel industry in Canada, in making the basic forms of iron and 
steel, engages in the following steps in processing ores and scrap into the final 
product: coking of coal, blast furnace operations, open-hearth or electric-furnace 
operations, steel-production by the so-called oxygen vessel process, hot-rolling 
and cold-rolling into what are commonly described as “rolling-mill products’, 
galvanizing sheet and strip steel and coating sheet or strip steel with tin (this 
particular end-product being somewhat ambiguously termed “‘tinplate’’). Some 
of the basic firms engage in only one of the above-listed operations; others, in 
more than one but not in all; at least one engages in practically all the operations 
named. Several of the firms in the group participate also in secondary-steel 
production—but this Report is primarily concerned with the basic production of 
iron or steel. 


There are in Canada eighteen basic producers, with firm-names and head 
offices as follows: 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault-Ste-Marie, Ont. 
Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Burlington Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Drawn Steel Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Furnace Co. Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Enamel & Heating Products Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Limited, Selkirk, Man. 
Premier Steel Mills, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Sorel Industries Limited, Sorel, Que. 
Stanley Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Canada Limited, London, Ont. 
Vancouver Rolling Mills Division, 

Western Canada Steel Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Steel Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Five (5) companies alone account for by far the great bulk of production and 
output, namely: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited (hereinafter designated 
Algoma) and its subsidiary Canadian Furnace Co. Limited; Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited (Dosco); The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited (Stelco) ; 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited (Dofasco) ; and Atlas Steels Limited. These 
five producers initiated the proposals which became the basis of the Reference to 
the Tariff Board by the Minister of Finance and assumed entirely the burden of 
placing before the Board at public sittings the presentation of the application for 


a ees in wording and rates of duty of the tariff items relating to basic iron and 
steel. :j 


Location of Basic Producers: 


The operations of the five basic producers are largely concentrated at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; and Hamilton, Welland and Sault-Ste-Marie in Ontario. 


Employment in Basic Steel Plants, December 1, 1955 


Total Employment 

Employment in in firms having 15 

Location Basic Steel Plants or more employees 
Syano vem) so. Dias cae SU penile dale, p 4,058 15, 863 
Ri Aarishir rr diie, . anetae ie 8, ob ys. ewe ae er 12,715 81,172 
St. Catharines area (including Welland)........... 2,075 31,319 
SABES Goa ATIC. -O tal bince . culels ois Holeaditinn eine wile 6,951 10, 867 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Sydney mills of Dosco are close to that company’s coal operations in 
Cape Breton. Iron ore and limestone from Newfoundland are transported direct 
to Sydney by water. Dosco therefore has ready access to its main raw materials, 
but its mill is remote from the chief steel-consuming centres of Canada, namely, 
western Quebec and southern Ontario. It is in an advantageous position to 
supply those steel requirements of the Maritime Provinces which are within its 
range of production. 

The Stelco and Dofasco mills at Hamilton have important geographic ad- 
vantages. First, they have ready access by water transport to sources of coal, 
scrap and ore. Secondly, they are located in the industrial centre of Canada— 
the great bulk of steel consumption takes place within a radius of 150 miles from 
their mills. Although the Montreal market is somewhat farther away, rail, water 
and truck transport are available. 

The mill of Atlas Steels at Welland has access to water transport on the Wel- 
land Canal during the navigation season. Rail and truck transport are also 
available. This firm’s chief markets are in Ontario and Quebec. 

Algoma in Sault-Ste-Marie is on the Great Lakes trade route and has access 
to its main raw materials by water and rail. It is more distant from the markets 
of southern Ontario, but can, and does, ship by water during the navigation season. 


Products of the Basic Industry: 


In speaking of what might be termed the chief products of the basic steel 
industry, one must bear in mind that this industry consumes a great deal of its 
own production of the more primary forms. For example, the basic producers use 
the bulk of their pig iron output in their own open-hearth furnaces or in the oxy- 
gen steel-making process. Similarly, ingots, billets and blooms are rolled in 
their own mills into rails, bars, angles, plate or sheet. Some hot-rolled sheet is 
further processed into cold-rolled sheet, galvanized sheet or tinplate. Other 
products, e.g., rods, are made into wire, nails and other items of a secondary 
nature in plants owned by basic steel producers. The first column of the table 
below shows the total tonnages of the various products manufactured by the 
basic producers; the second column indicates the total sold for use in Canada or 
for export: 


Production and Sales of Basic Steel in Canada 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


1954 1955 
Tonnages Tonnages Tonnages Tonnages 

Product Made Sold Made Sold 
PIPTHON. Stee cea Fe oe bee eT. ce sae ty WA ty 33) 455,552 Sota mite en Ole, 740 
Sprositbiira irc a ek ae ae 3,113,791 5,576 4,441,743 125, 331 
Blooms, billets, slabs and other semi-. 

firtished rolled'forms.......... 8526) 3. 990% Diao, too 150,917 2,942,725 298, 646 
Railerrrrae rrr ree ene ee ee 241, 922 232,484 228,991 240, 983 
SIEPUCGUre Ua ONeS ac ck.« skied arth «Scene aims? a 180, 542 180, 144 221,138 235, 105 
Paracas Pees eee vs Ree oh Cae Pee ee 528,521 445,519 708, 494 587,819 
Plates er SO ae PAS) Ae See 201,939 201, 524 253,640 251,870 
Hot-rolled sheet, strip, skelp and sheet piling 990, 524 352, 230 1,455, 689 590, 394 
Cold-rolléd sheet and strip........... ith... 533, 581 bat ee #3 535, 365 321,494 
(SOSTORL SHIGE LUNG, BUCID cs os os wine actin cis scree 6 344, 608 330,570 446, 983 444,378 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


By companies, the main items of production are: 


Algoma: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, bars, rails, sheet piling, 
standard structural shapes, modified wide-flange or 8- inch H- beams, strip, 
skelp, sheet and plate in narrow widths. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, 
skelp, sheet, strip, plate, tinplate, galvanized sheet and strip. 


Dominion Steel and Coal: -Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, rails, 
bars, and hght structurals. 


Steel Co. of Canada: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, bars, light 
structurals, skelp, plate, sheet, strip, tinplate, galvanized sheet and strip. 


Atlas: ‘Tool steels, high-speed steels, mining drill steels, special purpose 
steels, stainless steels and branded construction steels. Output takes the 
following forms: billets and blooms, bars and rounds, strip and sheet. 


Size of the Basic Industry: 


Salaries Cost of 


No. of and Fuel and Cost of Value of | 

Year Employees Wages Electricity Materials Shipments* 
(’000) (’000) (000) (7000) 

kU Cee es. ay ee ee he 22,422 $60, 498 $20, 092 $116,120 | $231, 326 
PEG een eg oe aa 22.523 65, 895 18,059 128, 556 249,173 
1950.30. LRGiy JONE2. 8 Bar 23,337 69,752 22,644 141,748 289, 306 
DRED iment ee para ee Sele. ee ERAS 2 26, 230 85,814 25, 906 191,120 381,427 
LIS cc a AS che ee 8 si A id 27,346 97,439 24,415 204, 932 410, 692 
L953 9 ite oa A, ee PEAY, 27,946 104, 926 24,007 187, 630 388 , 448 
1054 Joaiievt. eee. aes dbicl . 23, 592 89, 257 19, 587 129, 658 330, 936 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*Includes all shipments from the basic steel plants to own integrated secondary operations. 


Employment and Wages: 


The basic steel industry is one of the larger employers of labour among the 


entire “Iron and Steel Products” industries. On December 1, 1955, there were 
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approximately 25,800 persons employed in the making of basic steel. The 
following tabular statement shows employment in a selected group of industries, 
as of December 1, 1955: 


Basgic.iron and steelimegserun Leroode. slik Pshoe eos Sew ke 25,800 
Machine manufacturing «ear. ment -witeaen- wuss bn bags der 34,903 
Berea neta: DEOUUCES ft rec tice ay RTI te Sates tes che ais oe 17,174 
Agrintiiural implemen igs cua. sat Pie chocce hock! “essence 1s Aw keds 11,266 
Fratiaca teu 100 SUrieccurar SUCCl iw cea f- - o- ctegi no pas 3h as be 9,079 
IMOUGE VELLIGICR, «Fe Cris cat ees gin eae. Mer ok S guina 30 , 427 
INT OGL AV CLLICLE Par US temtterate Pee te rae Pee Baer See ee ST ee 16,678 
Ravraad and rolling stoke oss s... 6 s ds t 32,404 
Shipbuilditg. OUT SOMOS ACen. OWA Roe. TOUR 21,229 


Basic steel producers paid out $89,257,000 in wages and salaries in 1954, 
wage rates being among the highest in Canada. On December 1, 1955, the 
average weekly wage paid by the primary iron and steel industry (basic producers 
plus foundries) was $80.32. This compared with the following wage levels in 
other industries: 


PTTGIaLy IP Oran SUCCh aC meee Te oe TN ee Cen eect ere eee $80 - 32 
Agricultural im plementeyeres foes ok RES ORT a Ge 70-75 
Pabricated’ and stricturalisteeh O00 8) A aE. SE Dy 74°77 
Heating aridieooking mp plianeess 2450. 2211/2 LO). AR AG 64-19 
Aaroral tiand parte .neomdes ote. lied osioad.o yan sbetg 76-92 
Motomwvebiclégse j% dye) 2d vaerer eis te place arstas: Qeeaeth oe ols deep: 78-45 
TAN OAT UL lle yi! Ath bat ica wich aon bali, coal henge he ead it ore 68-28 
ARIAS SEAS TASS 9 Ae Se esa ERR oR aimee polar aiaele ered aahis 70-19 
Oe Mr PCN et ee trae ae ek us aia la 79-66 
JAAS WERE Ab ue Uy BYRON ey LGU: Bryn pe? Sap adta bein: Ue baie alana aan crete 69-09 
THEU ICAL NDALGLUS A. ure Chay sme © es. CRG ets cers a 69-53 
EP extIFe WEOUUICES Te se Ae ae FP on GEARS SHON SEV Th DIR AME: 53-19 
lO thin cA 8 AEF cn EI BoA. OE oP I MG. QO 42-08 
IV Vie WECM LER CLS Wi feelin Nei OES fico ceenh yr sive nang ba,W,0-4- a9 Sie SRD 57-11 
Bulpiandinapere ids. @1404..20 Someones «vo. etal. Deady 82-97 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Materials used in Steel Making: 


The main materials charged to blast furnaces are iron ore, sintered flue 
dust, limestone, dolomite, and coke, the coke having been converted from coal 
by the steel-makers. The product from the blast furnaces is pig iron. 


Materials Charged to Blast Furnaces 
(000 tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Year - Tron Ore Flue Dust Coke Limestone Dolomite 
1S He aes. Ascreco nr aN eran aera aeeradeas 5, 236 674 - 2,805 1,080 296 
Se. acy ee Re CEE AMER are 3,749 578 1,970 778 258 
OD oe. ee eee 5,073 1, 022 2,813 1,066 287 


The second step in steel-making is the reduction of pig iron plus scrap and 
other materials to steel. This is done in an open-hearth or an electric furnace, 
or by the oxygen vessel process of making steel. 

Steel ingots are poured from the furnaces and are rolled into blooms, billets 
or slabs, and further rolling produces rails, bars, structural shapes, plates, sheet 
and strip. 


Exports of Basic Steel Products: 


As a general rule, the integrated steel producers do not engage in commercial 
export trade on an extensive basis. Algoma’s shipments, mainly to the United 
States, have been largely connected with special arrangements. Dosco’s exports, 
mostly rails, have fluctuated very greatly from year to year. Neither Stelco nor 
Dofasco is an important exporter. 

Atlas is probably the most interested in export markets, which play an 
important role for that company in maintaining production at higher levels than 
would be the case if sales were limited to the relatively small domestic market 
for alloy and specialty steels. 

In examining export statistics, it must be borne in mind that a considerable 
part of the shipments to the United States is for conversion and return to 
Canada. In some cases, this represents shipments by the basic producer to 
rolling mills in the United States, for conversion into rolled products and return 
to the Canadian mill which exported them. Atlas, in particular, has been 
following this practice. 

Exports usually constitute less than 10 p.c. of total Canadian steel 
production. The greatest tonnages shipped from Canadian mills are in the most 
primary forms; exports of the more processed forms of steel are very small or 
non-existent. The statistics in Appendix B verify that in recent years considerable 
tonnages of pig iron and blooms and billets have been exported. To a large 
extent these shipments have been made by Algoma and are tied in with a $15 
million loan received by that company from United States interests in 1952; 
repayment is being made by the shipment of basic iron and steel to the lender. 
In addition, Algoma is shipping steel to manufacturers in the United States 
for fabrication and return to Canada as parts for incorporation in Canadian 
production. In such instances the United States fabricator is entitled to 99 p.c. 
drawback of the United States duty. Apart from the loan repayments and the 
shipments which are subject to drawback, Algoma’s shipments to the United 
States are small. 

Dosco has shipped substantial tonnages of rails abroad from time to time. 
That company’s mill at Sydney is able to take advantage of ocean freight to 
practically all export markets. As a consequence, Dosco has, on a number of 
occasions, obtained business abroad to fill gaps in domestic orders. 

The following statistics show shipments for the more important types of 
iron or steel which have been exported in volume (tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Pig Iron 
To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 
United Kingdom.............. 5,070 — 88, 635 — — 
LU BA kc cl ee eg ed 16, 282 662 287,141 202,597 254,472 
Other COUNLTIC€ a... 220 aay lak — — 211 6 —_ 
LOU aeathtd bce s to aD 21,352 662 375, 987 202, 603 254,472 


Ingots, Billets and Blooms 


To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 


United: Kingdoms ods oa ae da tee hae — 17, 683 19, 636 -- 82,251 

ERD SAAC MR toe, ay ayaa se a RalrsiGnere he Caen Rete cc ES fh oe —_— 15,408 36,450 2,588 148, 858 
Other countries: 209. a8 ieee as dae us — 2,682 241 2,758 35,360 
Totals. Be itil eee Rae ae Ae UTS r. — 35,773 56, 327 5,346 266, 469 
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To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 


PSTERAUL US ALT IGA, co ccan et ons 6 Getta Aes 42,186 — co — — 
VB 12 OR ie a ae 2s Sg lll masta 1,570 2,747 881 74 176 
MITT Pie AUITICR eta u aN isn so nivtns «cdo on — 22,418 — — — 
(PEDO COMMUTIOE SA WEA. HAs x oes cee 2 810 134, 226 1,714 1,421 71, 393 


Neen css «2 SEM ns co Me, ee we: 44,566 159, 391 2,595 1,495 71,569 


TRENDS IN TRADE AND PRODUCTION: BASIC IRON AND STEEL 


In 1900, practically no steel industry existed in Canada; production of 
ingots and direct steel castings in that year amounted to 26,406 tons. In the 
next ten years steel-making capacity increased many-fold; by 1910 annual 
production exceeded 800,000 tons. This was further increased by additional 
million tons over the next eight years, so that, by the end of World War I, 
production amounted to 1,873,000 tons. This level of production was not 
reached again until the years of World War II, when the annual output exceeded 
3 million tons. In the years since World War II, production has expanded each 
year (with the exception of 1954) and in 1955 reached new record levels, in excess 
of 4,500,000 ingot-tons. The following table portrays the rapid development of 
Canadian production: 


Production of Steel Ingots and Direct Steel Castings, Specified Years, 1900-1955 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


190Gsa Ps. Save aee® ni. leeks, 26, 406 BOAO os he as oie ee. BED. Ade 2,327, 285 
DO ta ceiteee 2 oan Uae RE alg Smad 822, 284 $048 etic cts Bane Sno tit ns ays 3,200, 480 
PU a cube ade yt « bagi hee Mig a 1,873, 708+ i Us hte Maat Pee Aina.» dakar yy gh 3,383,575 
Ly UA PI We ara s a We ee 537, 742 LOBULE hii habe Hd AC OY eres 3,568,720 
LODO Reet ath «sited he Papi des sich « H2)2 1,543, 386 LOD ire nae eee obo ait a ae 3,703,111 
TERI hk: ANT, $0 ST POTD, 380, 067 PODS SR. week A RGR SE ER 4,116,068 
UN OL Re aA se ee 1,571,227 LODL mk 5 . at pperta chy. cae epee 3,195,030 
Ube C8 te Acta 6 ae ul ae aa ey ie 1,293,812 CODD Fao cae otis an Breda ee haa ome 4,529,401 
TOS eh ddd Nowe Ade FESO). 3,109,851 - 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The earlier pattern of production, with its violent fluctuations, contrasts 
sharply with the almost constant expansion in recent years, attributable to 
Canada’s rapidly increasing population, the unprecedented volume of construction, 
the rapid growth of Canadian industry, the development of Canada’s natural 
resources, and a much greater production of consumer goods, many of which are 
composed in part or in whole of steel. Superimposed on these factors have been 
large expenditures for national defence. 


Trends in Production, Consumption and Imports: 


It is an impossible task to compare overall Canadian production of steel 
and imports with complete accuracy. It is possible, however, to obtain a 
reasonably reliable comparison. It is first necessary to place the two series of 
statistics on a common basis. This can be done by converting imports, mostiy 
rolled steel, to ingot-tons. Since rolling usually results in a 25 p.c. scrap loss, 
it is necessary to increase tonnages of imported rolled steel to compensate for 
scrap loss. It is then possible to compare both domestic production of steel and 
imports in terms of ingot-tons. This is done in the following table: 
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Production, Imports and Exports of Steel 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) / 


Canadian Imports Export s 

Production Imports Exports Domestic as p.c. as p.c. 
Year of Ingots (in ingot-tons*) Disappearance of D.D. of D.D. 
LOL Seetaes Coon. care Bs 1,800, 172 839, 750 198,179 2,441,743 34-4 8-1 
Es) A a 514, 574 879, 871 38, 222 Penn neo 64-9 2-8 
17a ee Ra and ie 1,466, 759 1,697,845 57,448 3,107, 156 54:6 1-8 
TOSZ oe. Se eR es 367,774 357, 332 7,810 717,296 49-8 1-1 
LOST ies aie see 1,496, 575 852, 290 173, 805 2,175,060 39-2 8-0 
1942) ies, katy eee ens 2,958, 906 1, 847, 967 90,331 4,716,542 39-2 1-9 
LOSE. Sree Cet he eee 2,201, (41 859, 083 226, 949 2,883, 875 29-8 7-9 
194884 eo. Pee 3, 087, 063 1,067, 826 360, 135 3,794, 754 28-1 9-5 
LOD ie ke aes ss 3,298,071 1,099, 556 310,489 4,087,138 26-9 7-6 
1 ee oe ee 3,447,132 1,816, 655 114, 864 5, 148, 923 35-3 2-2 
EES py Rppens anag lke Sa S Dhdy 1 OS 1, 646, 285 171,414 5,052, 629 32-6 3-4 
1) boos ih nse hanes chart 4,009, 548 1,312,043 319, 150 5, 002, 441 26-2 6-4 
LQGAIERIES ate or 3,113,791 1,003,091 58, 149 4,058, 733 24-7 1-4 
1PbSie Fee . At 4,441,743 1,218, 452 487,450 5,175, 745 23-5 9-4 


*That is, ingots plus rolling-mill products. 


It will be observed that imports have usually been several times greater 
than exports. This reflects Canada’s dependence on external suppliers for a 
number of important forms of steel, which either are not produced domestically 
or not in sufficient tonnage to supply total requirements. There has, however, 
been a marked trend for Canada to become increasingly self-sufficient in meeting 
its steel requirements. From the table above it will be noted that imported 
steel amounted to 64-9 p.c. of domestic disappearance in 1922, to 54:6 p.c. in 
1929, and to 39-2 p.c. in 1937. Following World War II, imports reached or 
exceeded 30 p.c. of domestic requirements only twice, while in the most recent 
years it has ranged from 23-5 to 26-2 p.c. In terms of tonnages, imports in 
1953 and 1955, two prosperous years, were less than in 1929. 

In contrast to imports, domestic production has increased both in absolute 
and relative terms during the past decade. Ingot production expanded from 
2-2 million tons in 1946 to 4-4 million tons in 1955. In terms of 1929 and 1937, 
when output was 1:5 million tons in each year, the record is even more 
impressive. The greater importance of domestic production is illustrated by 
the fact that while imports were 479,393 ingot-tons less in 1955 than in 1929, 
they were competing in a market which consumed 2,068,589 ingot-tons more 
steel. Canadian steel producers have therefore increased their production more 
than threefold since 1929 in a market which uses roughly twice as much steel. 

Imports have not increased as a percentage of consumption during periods 
of surplus steel. In 1929, imports were 54-6 p.c. of domestic supply, while in 
1932, at the trough of the depression, they were 49-8 p.c. In 1954, the only 
post-war year when steel was in substantial surplus, imports amounted to 24-7 
p.c. of total domestic supply; in 1953, a prosperous year, imports accounted 
for 26:2 p.c. The explanation seems to be that during times of heavy demand, 
Canadians have had to supplement domestic output with imports. During 
periods of slack demand, domestic production has been in a better position to 
meet requirements, even in the face of keen competition. There have, however,. 
been few periods in recent years when steel has been in overall surplus supply. 
The following table shows that the Canadian market for most types of basic 
steel has increased very substantially during the past decade and thus has 
utilized the overall capacity of the industry to a high degree: 
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Domestic Disappearance* of Selected Steel Products, 1946 and 1955 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Domestic Domestic Increase 1946-55 
Disappearance Disappearance rr 

Product 1946 1955 Absolute p.c. 
Hot-rolled sheet and strip................ 535, 520 1,406, 441 870, 921 162-6 
"Cola-rolied sheet SN0 Strip... .se. cas. on. > 276, 221 577,716 301, 495 109-1 
Btricturals.. oo taicdek ce betes pees Sees 231,917 537, 064 305, 147 131-6 
TT OMEECH IGUAL Shen eee Scie. tia aes eee 552, 835 782,779 229, 944 41-6 
VERS Oe ath St Sai (ly 2 I a a 230, 593 387,726 157, 133 68-1 
WTO FOCS cols: ds vaeinde tons os eb eee eee 206, 635 356, 081 149, 446 72-3 
Galvanized sheet and strip............... 70, 269 188, 483 118, 214 168-2 
TOE a RR Re PP RC ye 191, 600 296, 695 105,095 54-8 
PORE aNPetr eS. tS. Ge ee aa 131, 542 174,798 43, 256 32-9 
Coraeralied. bars. «0: cs onccac ts eee 45,581 57, 640 12,059 26-4 


*Because it has not always been possible to segregate exports, some figures are domestic supply. 


The Pattern by Products: 


By far the greatest expansion in demand has occurred in hot-rolled sheet 
and strip, with disappearance 870,921 tons greater in 1955 than in 1946. Usage 
of cold-rolled sheet and strip increased by more than 100 p.c. between 1946 and 
1955. Galvanized sheet and strip, structural steels, hot-rolled bars and skelp 
also show very substantial increases, both tonnage-wise and percentage-wise. 
On the other hand, tinplate, cold-rolled bars and rails have shown relatively 
little increase. 

Domestic production has accelerated so rapidly in most forms of steel that 
it has been able, not only to take care of the needs of new demand but also to 
replace imports in a considerable portion of the market. Imports of hot-rolled 
sheet and strip, for example, made up 46 p.c. of domestic supply in 1946, but 
only 14-8 p.c. in 1955; imported cold-rolled sheet and strip accounted for 43-8 
p.c. in 1946 and 7-3 p.c. in 1955; imported skelp made up 62-5 p.c. in 1946 and 
27-1 p.c. in 1955; and imported tinplate fell from 24-9 p.c. to 3-5 p.e. 

For at least one form of steel, structurals, the market has greatly exceeded 
Canadian capacity to produce the types in greatest demand. As a result, in 
1955, imported structurals constituted more than 56-5 p.c. of the total supply, 
as compared with 43 p.c. in 1946. Imports of rails increased in 1955 but still 
constituted a relatively small proportion of total Canadian requirements. 

Canada has become much more self-sufficient in flat-rolled steel products, 
including coated steels—the forms which show the greatest increase in demand 
and production. Structurals are the only product where, despite a very substantial 
increase in demand, dependence on imports has increased considerably. 


The following table illustrates the above data statistically: 


Imports as Percentage of Domestic Disappearance 


Product 1946 1955 
PEAT IO 4 2 echo ct 6b. «x: ois nts etrapale <\\nds ER sara @ at ae. 43-4 56:5 
SERCO AMM Gi REC RMR alice tthe oan onc Pel Cok MRE EUS a 4. 9 oie REM ss spte s al ROE. e's 26-2 34:6 
SURI a 2 Wed leicht ccd inte ae een aioe A” EE ee 0 SA MD SO tas ee 62-5 27-1 
aii -nollod Dares. PRR E eeM ee. a. ds Cob Rodis acls Sige ees ooh RE os 43-7 21-5 
Fiot-rosled sheet ANGWITIOS: & «>... CREWE Ro cs «ROE vo os cee abe ates Rh 46-4 14-8 
Ry VEMOIMEOC SNEOU AIG SLED. F500 lsc tae hes 2 A AD ow. os A eto S 20-2 14-8 
Pet eolled. batas.6 AOE BGR om «ss bee io oe EER. 6. cae P 12-9 10-9 

SOD Ge a al ae ee eee ee So ee es Se 3-0 9-9 
Warderolled sleet Anietrit: a . «so. tents Ate. os os RE Fw ee ARE EER 43-8 7:3 
PAE SCO DOS ve ede ARE Bee oh RIE IRE ss ko SURMISE. cs laa 3 Se SOP 3°8 4-7 
PEER TS Ait LIM BLT. As cc ae els ieee Sir Cvs bo PEIN k's cg SRR IS AX 24-9 3°5 
INET RRIOLIS 4 offs nate chhide bs bk ooh Sgh Bi oS ls TARR OO a Cae > os GP 0-5 2-0 


Pig Iron: As is to be expected, pig iron production has followed the same 
trend as steel output, with almost a threefold increase between 1918 and 1955 
and a doubling of production in recent years. 

Imports of pig iron have been negligible for many years; with the exception 
of 1950, when they amounted to 1-4 p.c. of consumption, they have not exceeded 
1 p.c. of total consumption in more than twenty years. On the other hand, 
exports of pig iron have grown considerably since 1950, amounting to 12 p.c. 
of total production in 1952 and 8 p.c. in 1955. The table shows the sizable 
tonnages involved in the production and export of pig iron: 


Total Consumption of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Change in Imports 
Canadian Producers’ Consumption aS p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Exports Stocks Total Consumption 
PUIQ eae eh. 1,195,551 67,397 4, 882 n.a. 1,258, 066 5-4 
te ae ee 428, 923 64, 960 40, 908 n.d. 452,975 14-3 
1000, ee ee 1,209,779 36,454 8,375 n.a. 1, 237,858 2-9 
1089 wh 161,426 5, 323 2,272 +16, 221 180, 698 2-9 
i Liy Gerace 1,006, 718 7,135 43,138 —39,713 931, 002 0-8 
Wagab.. es 1,975,014 1,536 4,272 —60, 906 1,911,372 0-1 
LOAG AT 1,406, 252 12, 125 939 —26,919 1,390,519 0-9 
1048 Pier oe 2,125,739 7,370 662 +13, 585 2,146,032 0-3 
10500 Wt 2,317,121 30,560 194,528 —14,141 2,139,012 1:4 
LOS bes shakgidules 2,552,893 14, 554 223, 635 + 4,152 2,347, 964 0:6 
DOB D gege tls 2,681, 585 1, 584 375, 987 +22, 261 2,329, 443 0-1 
ts ea 3,012, 268 25,057 345,415 —76, 822 2,615,088 1-0 
OBS Las 2,211,029 18, 609 202, 603 +- 7,887 2,034, 922 0-9 
JOE tine ai 3,213, 764 12,386 255, 592 n.a. 2,970, 558 0-4 
Ingots: Between 1918 and 1955, Canadian production of ingots increased 
by 146 p.c. Much of this increase has taken place in the post-World War II 


period; in 1955 production was more than 1,300,000 tons greater than in 1948. 
Imports have never been a significant factor in relation to domestic production: 
even in 1951, when the largest tonnage entered Canada, imports made up only 
2-5 p.c. of domestic supply. In other words, practically the entire Canadian 
demand for ingots is supplied by Canadian steel mills. In past years, ingots 
have entered Canada from the United States for rolling into flat-rolled products 
and return; such shipments have taken place during periods of peak utilization 
of rolling capacity in the United States. To some extent this practice explains 
the sizable fluctuations in imports in a few years. The table below shows the 
significant statistical material: 


Domestic Disappearance of Steel Ingots 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
OILS ctedegtint cr ancds tvs usesys uc ane 1,800,172 n.a. n.a. — = 
LD ie a aes (nan a Pe Co 514, 574 n.a. n.a. — a 
OOO eee. ae eee, 1,466, 759 n.a. n.a. = oe 
Lbs ee a ee I, Rc 367, 774 n.a. n.a. ss a 
eee 4 orn ae 1,496, 575 n.a. n.a. — sos 
PRA as Hee ihiieialy darn aes 2,958, 906 n.a. 30,745 2,928,161 = 
PPAR, COR see): den ai eeaner 2,251, 741 1,871 35,709 2,217,903 0-1 
DOA Sire cih atieelcl cuain,ck cee ete 3,087,063 37,700 ee 3, 124,763 1} 
BU Fy bss Gas, tothe ta ee ee 3,298,071 8,116 —_ 3,306, 187 0-2 
LES RE in MN RE ee ome As 3,447,132 89,883 — 3,537,015 2-5 
De re cals +>, dicate 3,571, (08 76, 945 22,047 3,632,656 2-1 
THOS wpe te OT cae ie 4,009, 548 1, 967 28,706 3,982,809 0-04 
TOGA Mee ove uyars <uciss nee ee 3,113,791 1,791 a= 3,115, 582 0-05 
BOON ee have ae hae ee 4,441,743 2,367 n.a. 4,444,110 0-05 


Blooms, Billets, Slabs and Sheet Bars: These products, the result of the 
primary rolling of ingots, are not generally used commercially; they represent an 
intermediate step, to reduce the ingot to a shape more suited for re-rolling. 
The following are the production and trade statistics reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


Domestic Disappearance of Semi-Finished Rolled Forms 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
OLE TE Gee eu ge Bee n.a. 4,062 53, 256 — — 
BOTA Cee. 2 ec che Ocenia 524,577 13,832 171 538, 238 2-6 
Ry eee Lae aks eee 1,298,130 37,014 520 1,334, 624 2-8 
TF es 6) ae Sa, Mera Bat 247,045 3,320 — 250, 365 1-3 
ORO Es ARE A oy OOO eT 1,443,979 11,707 84,806 1,370,880 0-9 
HOA 2) eeetan he Chard wt eis ota Ree 1,830, 624 197,879 4,369 2,024, 134 9-8 
TOMAR eee 5.) s s.0s ce eaaeieel 1,634,855 2786 36, 236 1,601,355 0-2 
TOES AS 8 cenh. . ».aeeeu nadie’ 2,313,619 14,756 Dopaite 2,292, 602 0-6 
TLS ee RRR OR Rag PH Doe 2,446, 884 Vl 170,460 2,279, 681 0-1 
Ne ree ais dacs ane Waites eM 2,645,540 5,798 39,101 2,612, 237 0-2 
COMM ch bi :2' de aide SRR RTE 2,729,432 12,957 34, 280 2,708,109 0-5 
DOS IS ath. cd onc ys 2 ae ea RAe 2,870,860 2,215 98,306 2,774, 769 0-1 
LOS Aae alle cir % ete ee hea oe ck ye By pias. 4,193 6, 127 2,271,791 0-2 
OR eerie ot ee ee 2,942,725 1,784 266, 494 2,678,015 0-1 


Rails: The production, like the use, of rails is subject to considerable 
fluctuation, even in periods of continuing prosperity. Production figures do, 
however, show a downward trend for each year after 1948, excepting 1953. 
Although imports increased in 1950 and subsequent years, the magnitude of 
the increase was usually much less than the decline in domestic output. Until 
1955, imports of rails made up a smail percentage of Canadian consumption: 
in that year they increased to nearly 10 p.c. of domestic disappearance. 
Concurrently, production for domestic railways fell, sharply, by 78,000 tons; 
the overall level of production was bolstered, however, by large export orders, 
amounting to 71,586 tons. For the most part imports of rails have been 
connected with special projects; while domestic production has largely been to 
supply the needs of the two major railways. 


The following table gives the basic statistics of rail production, imports and 
exports: 
Domestic Disappearance of Rails 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
A OUET Se: ae Ey epee ee 162,746 10, 236 13,240 159, 742 6-4 
Oo Ze APRN oe cnr eee eas heh 8 140, 969 31,674 16, 422 156, 221 20°3 
{BOP AB) is A SI IA Das bari ay eli 428 , 962 28,379 25, 784 431,557 6-6 
Bo ois is he cities eee em 50,500 5,672 4,896 51,276 11-1 
BOG PM cis sip os ean alin SENOS 86,932, 6, 637 29,112 64,457 10-3 
Ee Fe. o's Se a 5 AMO Oe 183, 430 2,053 25, 538 159, 945 1-3 
RL Pee sb ca» Re 206, 374 3,893 78,725 131, 542 3-0 
UY 0 Sa eee CR 337, 244 4,962 159,391 182,815 2-7 
> a eee a 286, 672 17,875 12,391 292,156 6-1 
“TSE Re. 5 ct IRR 2 nea 257, 244 11, 646 — 268,890 4-3 
i i RA RIAN dh. 253, 675 8,369 2,595 259,449 3-2 
RODE ee so ves che See ee 303,318 8,576 3,445 308 , 449 2-8 
DOSE Pil ed Das 241,922 12,852 1,629 253,145 5-1 
BO aig orc seo dln’ x ehabeee eos 228,991 17,393 71,586 174, 798 9-9 
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Structurals: Prior to 1937, Canadian production of structurals amounted to 
only a few thousand tons annually and, in most years, some 90 p.c. of domestic 
requirements were imported. In 1937, production increased to 93,000 tons. 
This was further expanded by 100,000 tons per annum during World War II. 
Output again increased after 1946, reaching a peak of 283,000 tons in 1953. 
Since 1950 Canada’s capital investment program has created an unprecedented 
demand for structural steel, particularly in the heavier sizes. These recent years 
are in sharp contrast to pre-war, when demand fluctuated greatly, e.g., from 
364,913 tons in 1929 to 46,339 tons in 1932. In spite of greater domestic pro- 
duction i in post-war years, Canadian producers have not increased their proportion 
of the market for structurals; in fact, with the exception of 1953 they have lost 
ground to imported steel, as illustrated below: 


Domestic Disappearance of Structural Shapes 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
191S Bo cc ts eee 4,226 173,332 -- 177, 558 97-6 
1k! DBR iE rs Balk 8 Bey 2 1,029 122, 623 706 122,946 99-7 
1 G29 FoR oaks Rick SG eae ee eee 35, 060 330, 665 812 364, 913 90-6 
ya be A Rn 0 RS ys 16,005 30, 626 292 46, 339 66-1 
TOOT re re con, oe eee datas 93, 279 Tovtis 2,828 166, 224 45-6 
1D Bae ORIN Ace otis ae 190,312 295,022 2,407 482, 927 61-1 
LOthtas sca stony. CEE eae: 139, 206 100, 547 7,836 231,917 43-4 
O48 cs sree seta: Sane noc chalplbege aie te Re 192, 253 188,185 10, 568 369,870 50-9 
HE A ee ee peer are re 153, 144 166, 802 2,207 317, 669 52-5 
TUE ee. eee ee vtec Ste 245,270 cy le bea 3,452 579, 540 58-3 
LOS 2322 EVV Bee OIG og ta ee 231,091 282,076 6,825 506, 342 55-7 
Obs A. GEERT is okt) Be on 283, 203 276, 368 4,863 554, 708 49-8 
ih OAS raps pie Wend da tstala late Hes swcatd 193, 673 291,563 1,457 483,779 60-3 
TODO. ban, eee Ae a 236, 698 303, 452 3, 086 537, 064 56-5 


Wire Rods: Production of wire rods has expanded rapidly in recent years 
and in 1955 was more than 100,000 tons over the pre-war peak. There have 
been practically no downward fluctuations during this growth period. Imports 
are negligible and have not been a factor for twenty-five years: 


Domestic Disappearance of Wire Rods 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
TOPSmen eee see eee 154, 789 44,550 n.a. 199, 339 22-3 
(OD Deena le ct ae eB 156, 816 20, 286 n.d. 177,102 11-4 
1ODO see ks 159,700 49,678 n.d. 209,378 23-7 
LY a a ee eee pe 85,780 4,895 n.a. 90, 675 5-4 
SRY a8 2 en ee. ee a 242,092 6,275 26,908 221,459 2-8 
194 SEY css 8). oe 256, 457 2,149 7,063 251, 543 0-9 
1946 hos Os ks oes 210, 548 1,054 4,967 206, 635 0-5 
LOA Te cle Coens 5. (ee 286, 990 870 2,243 285, 617 0:3 
LOD ee. Senor: St on A 293 , 866 3,299 320 296,845 1-1 
UD Bes ae eed iecctk pa ae 318, 266 7,989 373 325, 882 2-4 
MOB 2M cisco, sis a 315,789 5,555 517 320,827 1-7 
LS Sa eg 286,471 11,486 1,185 296, 772 3-9 
1054 of 200: 275,121 9,877 642 284, 356 id 
US nee ae | ee 357,775 7,007 8,701 356,081 2-0 
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Hot-Rolled Bars: Production and consumption of bars have fluctuated 
violently, particularly in the years prior to World War II, reflecting the fact that 
this form of steel is largely used in capital goods. Even in 1954, output dropped 
by more than 200,000 tons from the previous year. In spite of these fluctuations, 
the level of output in recent years has been much higher than pre-war. Imports 
have accounted for from 10 to 17 p.c. of domestic disappearance and have 
decreased in relation to domestic production: 


Domestic Disappearance of Hot-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports! Exports? Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
LOLS. WNRR oo cn dete 1 aoe 420, 791 58, 291 95, 4808 383, 602 15-2 
DOD MRE 2 oo. od potent oe 120,330 86, 854 10, 7433 196, 441 44.2 
1HVAL a kt Se Re |. 454,115 112,696 15,7948 551,017 20-5 
Dees, Us cae ged Ve 100, 662 15, 875 5803 115, 957 13-7 
LOSSES aces «achat 388 , 662 40,610 7,484 421,788 9-6 
ICY Moers 5 DERN de SO 592,016 102,802 4,127 690, 691 14-9 
OAG SAPS oi, alas Gio oo ee 492,853 71,179 11,197 552,835 12-9 
ILS AS Padua Woktee diowee Cass eeaceninaiva iy nya 634,315 78,817 46,877 666, 255 11-8 
(ICU a a al ee a iced, ni NA 684, 934 54, 760 16, 465 723, 229 7-6 
LOD ea ak polite Oe ne at © 763,005 155, 333 13, 988 904, 350 i ypo ve 
LOSZ SRR he PULEEEY Aree 786, 972 153 , 834 30, 681 910,125 16-9 
[953 e04. aes adekiee re oer a OE 81,805 20, 704 793,376 10-3 
JOS oa Aah eal Pie ara 528, 521 59, 742 4,898 583, 365 10-2 
Lone Oe eer Ss 708 , 494 85,305 11,020 782,779 10-9 


1In 1918 and 1922: hot- and cold-rolled bars grouped together. 
2A ll bars. 
3Bars and rods. 


Cold-Rolled Bars: In comparison with hot-rolled bars, cold-rolled bars are 
of minor significance: in 1955 the domestic supply was only 7 p.c. of the domestic 
disappearance of hot-rolled bars. Apparently cold-rolled bars were first pro- 
duced in Canada in about 1924. The year of peak consumption was 1952, since 
when the trend has been downward. Similarly, the trend in Canadian production 
has been downward since 1952. <A declining trend in imports has been evident 
since the end of World War II, despite the rise in 1951 and 1952. While imports 
comprised 44 p.c. of domestic supply in 1946, they claimed only 21-5 p.c. of it 
in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Cold-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
NT DA ron cmateneen eccrine neritic an ements teat win 10,488 n.a. — — 
HO 2 Oven aXe D ion ena s On cP Oe See shy dE Seah ee Sony: 18, 434 5,104 23, 538 21-7 
CM Boden 2. expiea RT  x. pnoncat 3 5,079 1,822 6,901 26-4 
LOS Mere te Meee ie ee Male bas als 16, 834 5, 688 DA ooe 2052 
OE AM aR Wc AAU ANS URE Ros eee VENI: AU 32,153 20, 027 52,180 38-4 
Ody! co RETR os 2h, bis AO SE ea 25, 666 19,915 45,581 43-7 
OAS oR RMR ils. . L eaten ty ROME ota ashe 34,791 13,749 48, 540 28-3 
GS Oo os PRE IORI fc! Sa i <i Cone 34,318 13,104 47,422 27-6 
LO AE os, ah & 5c S ES Re ek we 47,359 16,830 64,189 26-2 
ORD Ra 28 | RE RRS ic oS, an 50,545 16,731 67, 276 24-9 
LS | eee. 3) ne 45, 954 13,549 59, 503 22-8 
lity phen 91. Sane 8 |): Sa 28,651 8,502 37,153 22-9 
OE 1): eRe |) es, (ee ar 45,262 12,378 57, 640 21-5 


Skelp: Production of skelp in sizeable quantities began after World War II 
and has increased substantially during the last few years. As a consequence, 
imports have been smaller and to a considerable extent consist of bessemer 
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quality skelp used in the production of small diameter pipe. From 1950 to the 
present, the demand for skelp has been very much higher than in pre-war years, a 
direct reflection of the higher levels of pipe production: 


Domestic Supply of Skelp 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
1Dt Sok i, OE hes ot — 66, 458 66, 458 100-0 
1k! POE meeS RPI Cee, an, Pe ete eg eno — 92,061 92,061 100-0 
LQG er eee ne ane tor eee ed ee — 156,791 156, 791 100-0 
1932 Ve a em a 2 — 50,729 50,729 100-0 
VEER 7 Bee i SNR a Semen per enone ma — 101,955 101,955 100-0 
1 OAD ire Rise oR tc sella aaah aclu tinge cnteces — 158, 338 158, 338 100-0 
14. Gira tieae rs Sad ctttoks catia hacia cee Reena SERENE 33,093 55,075 88,168 62-5 
1948 Ee es ke a As cress 59,045 60, 392 119, 437 50,6 
TORO: FRR See icons eA ene «seen ao a 64,176 163, 900 228 , 076 71-9 
TOS be eins 64s. tut acai aa aM ieee craswcs 55,440 141,031 196,471 71-8 
gO Sa Se i a Oe eee, Shs Pi ee 146,729 136, 508 283,200 48-2 
1055s POs cack Coe. Dee 134,751 { 121,498 256, 249 47-4 
O54 RR eS Bad aoc ee Se a 146,818 : 66, 292 Ailey AO 31-1 


LOB Me Bic ats. (ie a veg ROR «erected 247,701 91,790 339,491 27-0 


Plate: Canadian production of plate was relatively small until war-time 
demand brought about a rapid expansion of facilities and output; production rose 
from 95,602 tons in 1937 to 391,887 tons in 1942. In recent years, production 
has been well below the wartime levels, although much greater than pre-war. 
The decrease in production reflects the cutback in shipbuilding and other pro- 
grams largely identified with Canada’s war effort. Nevertheless, peacetime uses 
of plate in 1955 were two and one-half times as great as in 1937; furthermore, 
once the new pipe mills presently under construction in Canada begin to produce 
wide-diameter pipe, Canadian plate consumption should be well in excess of 
even war-time levels. 

During periods of heavy demand, imports of plate have increased sub- 
stantially, e.g., 1951 and 1952. This has reflected the limitations of Canadian 
plate-rolling capacity: Stelco has the only wide-mill capable of rolling plate to 
about 100 inches; this mill serves as both a plate mill and a breakdown mill for 
Stelco’s continuous strip mill. Dofasco’s plate mill is approximately half the 
width of Stelco’s, and Algoma’s about one-quarter. Canadian ability to supply 
wide plates is thus considerably limited in periods of heavy demand. It must be 
remembered that a sizeable quantity of plate production is sold as skelp and is 
not included in the figures below. The following figures show that imports have 
been decreasing as a percentage of domestic supply since 1951: 


Domestic Supply of Plates 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
1918 par ae ache tise ca cp ee Ge 30, 639 46,891 77,530 60-5 
QD AUM Sresa cee cle wi ke e NO ges we oe 2,779 50, 087 52,866 94-7 
NRE AS UE nS a eh OY ME Uh! 18, 238 167,117 185,355 90-2 
POS Sane BOs Shea a, bie ewe ae. ee 25,049 22,059 47,108 46-8 
LOS (AEE. sw ce a es ee 95, 602 54,577 150,179 36-3 
OS ete. oho aegis BO ee 391; 887 118, 688 510,575 2322 
LOS Gee Be cite ccc ov cas HOT SN ee ‘170,043 60,550 230, 593 26-2 
LDF Sim Ot ch) Sh uke se De che eek 228,978 67,681 296, 659 22-8 
OB Oe es is cS ei eee ea ee 150, 857 106, 820 VACATE 41-4 
LOD ae RUC ce, Me eed, ere 184, 707 212,966 397, 673 53-6 
LOD 8 wate, sia cela er er 2 a 234,115 250,707 484, 822 plead. 
195S eae SAS Oe Ie 221,818 155, 333 377,151 41-2 
LO Da srteys 2 nia ate ie pe. oa ae 201, 939 104,815 306, 754 34-2 
HAUS is ae ae a Lie SES Orie ae Ml ee Le) 253, 640 134, 086 387, 726 34:6 
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Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip: Production has increased greatly in the past 
ten years, from 286,882 tons in 1946 to 1,198,428 tons in 1955. This manyfold 
increase reflects the numerous new and enlarged uses of steel in both consumer 
and producers’ goods. Imports accounted for only 14-8 p.c. of the domestic 
supply of sheet and strip in 1955,.as against 46-4 p.c. in 1946. The table also 
shows a decrease in the actual tonnages of sheet imported over the years: 


Domestic Supply of Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 
Canadian (Hot-Rolled and Domestic Imports 

Year Production Cold-Rolled) Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
DOTS re Oe oe occ cutee MERE n.a. 57,198 — — 
UZ OR es cock. saws ee 6, 958 88, 609 95,567 92-7 

1 Ure eect 2 1 A aie ar ee vc mer 56, 582 181, 194 237,776 76-2 
To CL 2) TOES a ROR 17, 646 7th aula i 95,163 81-4 
POEM EER os Sco yh ee 110, 747 184, 605 295, 352 62-5 
1 eA oa OO SE 329, 807 402, 228 ) $482,035 54-9 
TOE eA. AE TOMS Aad, The 286, 882 248, 638 535,520 46-4 
TS YL. ard. diac h ek eke. 508, 450 271,685 780, 135 34-8 
TREADS chek, St es PO ce We Ef 755, 054 250, 201 1,005, 255 24-9 
AGRE AMER Sy SAL Aer rah sh 874, 044 366, 469 1, 240,513 29-5 
1952 «..2y. az’ fd) Pyseliogers eek 841, 148 276, 933 1,118,081 24-8 
LBA t eet oe: ee ee ee 1,036,789 263, 946 1,300, 735 20-3 
LES os acts Rea ores: 826, 648 154, 331 980, 979 15-7 
NOG By RAB eo ee EEE be eae 1,198,428 208,013 1,406, 441 14-8 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip: Small tonnages of cold-rolled flat steel were 
produced in Canada prior to World War IJ. During the war, production rose 
sharply but, in 1946, output was still only 155,211 tons. Following the introduc- 
tion of new cold-rolling facilities, production reached 535,365 tons in 1955. This 
increase reflects the greater demand for thin-gauge sheet steel for a multitude of 
industrial purposes. Imports, which supplied 43-8 p.c. of the market in 1946, 
accounted for only 7-3 p.c. of domestic supply in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


‘Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
TOTS: § ccd SOL Eee cae CREE CR es n.a. n.a. — — 
LPAI 3 5 SYS RIT eR ne ae oe 7 3,964 n.a. — —_ 
Pe ae CMe hints os ha ake ree — n.d. — — 
OS 2 mis hu eAER Cnc s so oe hare Re 4,250 18, 635 22,885 81-4 
IBY SARE ccc usc ARRe hale eee Se EI eck A 15,997 23, 004 39,001 59-0 
DOA atae: ola auaia eA Sate 3 MG. pee 115, 238 105, 204 220,442 47-7 
GA OPENER re Tae Ril Ak, Sudebs on eeheas 155,211 121,010 276, 221 43-8 
1G ESS ad Al DR, SS SE ae haa sm aN 223, 554 133, 623 357,177 37-4 
1OSORA SEES? .. PE. AIS! FANE 437,931 83,745 521,676 16-1 
OD La RES Te net Oak Ge 8 524, 866 130, 634 655, 500 19-9 
BPA. o cess ‘eyo RSENS oR ie a ae ae eres 510, 166 95,738 605, 904 15-8 
LOS ete Ph AER ae valohebdconk bad 566, 269 72,477 638 , 746 11°3 
1 CU Ys Os ks of RD RES 8 on oe 533, 581 28,724 562,305 5-1 
GD DPMP Pic aah ace rit Sita nace lies wie ota 535, 365 42,351 577,716 7:3 


Galvanized Sheet and Strip: This product has been produced in Canada for 
many years. The introduction of continuous galvanizing lines in 1955 resulted 
in a sharp boost in production and output in that year was 100,000 tons greater 
than in 1946. Imports have declined from 20-2 p.c. of domestic supply in 
1946 to 14-8 p.c. in 1955: 
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Domestic Supply of Galvanized Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
TUS eee tess sity cea hs vein eee n.a. 13, 904 _ — 

1 Aba Aly AO I RABE ee ok ge ae ge n.a. 51,591 — a 
TOPO as Shed iad cask of cits an eee re 63,813 33,770 97 , 583 34-6 
LOS Zot ROS os AR Asani s I ahh 27,728 13,541 41, 269 32-8 
HUB Gy te Ne RSMOD ee oarscte CALs REMOTES ce Oe RENCR 62,878 17,811 80, 689 22-1 
LOAN ee ee er ee en rs 42,090 4,561 46, 651 9°8 
POA Ge on oo Rie yt Es NES) Pee A io 5 56, 052 14,217 70, 269 20-2 
1.94.8 ieee area oe) bee 2 Rae BN NO oe te eo 99,055 15,813 114, 868 13-8 
ANTES US 39: eh OA Re ah OA 99,130 26, 587 1255017 21-1 

1 AU LE. Sones nhs’ SACRO dt hen RR. CREE 112, 587 25, 960 138, 547 18:7 

1 RS A banc Renee PN A Len ec ee ae en UE 111, 566 21,142 132,708 15-9 
ODS pete ET REELS fats, Ae teea ee eae cts 108, 945 25,265 134, 210 18-8 
LOS ART renee 0 eh oS MTR Bee 0, 103, 642 23,066 126, 708 18-2 
LE ete cle Sele tice cae MEME tan ac 160, 559 27 , 924 188, 483 14-8 


Tinplate: Little tinplate was produced in Canada prior to World War II. 
In the nine years since the war, output has increased from 143,935 tons in 1946 
to 286,424 tons in 1955. During this time electrolytic tinning lines have largely 
replaced the older hot-dip process. Imports, which once furnished 100 p.c. of 
requirements, made up only 3-5 p.c. of domestic supply in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Tinplate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
LOTR ree aes erie es oe ee ae Cee ee _ 72,489 72,489 100-0 
LOGE 5 tae cA, RON, RL, Cee tee BOP D, rama — 53,417 53,417 100-0 
12a! Daa AER es Shae Metin SS TEP Se — 82, 288 82,288 100-0 
dA es lak Bap FEI os colon Dh OI Bee S35 oh a 18,330 40,319 58, 649 68-7 
TOS Hee tens Ie AREAL AL pera: ae en Dale Nes: 116,801 138, 934 84-1 
14D Fs oes cascg cht apleies yoann ee: 101,489 49,439 150, 928 32:8 
TGA. Oia eneicte- oe tee ee one eee Ee 143, 935 47,665 191,600 24-9 
TOSS Peaks eee Re eee oe ee ones 152,145 47,756 199,901 23-9 
pt EG eee BEEN OS IR eel De WES yt aw 229, 424 1,243 230, 667 0-5 
LOOP mri Gee cat ce oO ai Aen ae 269,310 yes 270, 887 0-6 
LOS 2 hes RE. Saas 257, 134 Lay 22 258, 256 0-4 
TORR AE Sa eek, Gees st, ee eee 244,742 5,325 250, 067 2-1 
TDD 4 etectic ct arewtice beaks tevtesestawee coke carers aft cntscusens tase 240, 966 6, 631 247,597 Qf. 
PODS ik Se ed Ge oe ee ee 286,424 10,271 296, 695 3°5 


DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 


The pattern of distribution within Canada, by provinces and products, 
of basic steels, domestic and imported, is difficult to set down in neat statistical 
tables. Nor, indeed, can it be accurately described in narrative, for the simple 
reason that there are involved so many imponderables that any textual treatment 
of the subject can be but broadly illustrative—albeit reasonably informative. 
So fundamental a matter as an attempt to reconcile, for example, the concepts 
of total supply and total consumption—and either of these with, for example, 
total shipments—would fail of its purpose, having regard to the frequent 
dissimilarities in official statistics relative to imports on the one hand and domestic 
production on the other; variations in inventories from year to year and even 
from month to month; the countless inter-provincial transactions (inward and 
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outward) for which data have never been assembled; and many other elusive 
factors that could be mentioned. For the purposes of this Report, therefore, 
it has been deemed sufficiently accurate to regard the “‘supply available” of a given 
province as being the sum of the shipments thereto by the five applicant firms 
and the imports arriving at the customs ports of such province. 


Distribution by Provinces: 


Where then, in general terms, are the basic forms of steel sold or used in 
Canada; and from where do they come? A fairly comprehensive picture of 
what we may call “supply available” in Canada is afforded by the following 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) : 


20 ee (2) (3) (4) 
Total Canadian Total Supply Col. (2) as p.c. 
Year Shipments Imports Available of Col. (8) 
1 AS a ay A GRAD ge a rar a 2,609, 141 1,477, 250 4,086, 391 36-1 
LOS 28 eee set eres... ates. ghee de 2,546, 138 1,338, 097 3, 884, 235 34-4 
TOSS sk Spe ARS Spam eee eens dart 2,690,015 teO7A 453 3,761, 468 28-5 
JOS, me Sepbarnaty Ctremeckessetiie Aston aie 2,229,784 820, 495 3,050,279 26-9 
JODO WSAEE. Sir ties bine ene kines 2,736, 032 987,715 Onl eonlAar 26-5 


One broad generalization regarding the figures may be made: between 1951 
and 1955, Canadian “supply available’ remained fairly constant, except in 1954, 
when it declined by 25 p.c. below 1951. In each year, imports made up a 
progressively smaller percentage of the total. The extent to which each of the 
five Canadian producers shared in the total Canadian shipments is shown below, 
(tons of 2000 lbs.): 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


uma niared (832. vets airs 726,376 729,817 654, 550 476, 624 719, 251 
te oie! OLGL.... 8 a eee 27-8 28-7 24-3 21-4 24-5 
Dascaret 2.5). 4s views: 460,160 363, 662 336, 513 250, 613 236, 434 
PE SOULLOLA oe Wee 17-6 14-3 12-5 11-2 8-1 
Peteiets Saree ie eek ae 1,134, 654 1,137,620 1,347, 649 1,192,690 1,535, 940 
Tear L otal.). wonton th 43-5 44-7 50-1 53-5 52-4 
PPoruscot ths AT AAS: 247, 480 281,575 328,485 292,375 411, 400 
Weert OFAls bai hth s 9-5 11-0 12-2 13-1 14-0 
PUGS ar aet. cas deere 40,471 33,464 22,818 17,482 28,419 
meee Off Lotalss .ckir tis «ce. 1-6 1-3 0-8 0-8 1-0 
TC ER rae, aa 2,609, 141 2,546, 138 2,690,015 2,229,784 2,931,444 
100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 


A feature of the above table is its reflection of the steady growth of Dofasco’s 
share of total domestic shipments over the five-year period. Stelco’s shipments 
and share of the market have also increased over the period. The sharp dip in 
Algoma’s shipments in 1954 reflects that company’s vulnerability in times of 
lessened demand for steel. Dosco’s share has declined. 

How do the provinces share in the breakdown of total Canadian supply? 
A glance at the table below reveals that, throughout the five-year period, the 
two central provinces of Ontario and Quebec have been absorbing more than 
85 p.c. of total supply; and that, during the period, the “centre of gravity’’ 
of steel consumption appears to have shifted very slightly westward: 
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Provincial Supply Available as Per Cent of Canadian Supply Available! 


Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


INewiGund ANG tes oe ace eaten ae ee ee 0:3 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 
iInnince Wwaward .slands sso ete eee alee -05 0-1 0-01 0-01 — 
ING Vid SCObIAE ik eyed tn Sinteak ol arene near 1-9 1-9 2-2 2-1 1-1 
Gwe HUTS Wil Ken eee noe ee ee eee 1-2 ]-1 1-1 1-0 1-0 
(Gabel aYeyetitapey ee lt > Pai ni etbe a Taam be Canaan ia 23-7 21-7 23-8 22-4 21-7 
OG ATIOW Bere wate see es hare ae ec une A 60-0 60-7 62-6 60-8 62-9 
Manitoba th. Fete eee ee cet OS 4-7 4-8 4-5 5-2 4-8 
Paskatchewans. dts taiee 4 Rees. eee, " 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-3 
RAID er cama fy se bei Ses A WADED ae 0-6 0-7 1-0 1-6 1-6 
British Colum Dinwe tae Tete ote 4-1 5-2 4-3 6-3 6-4 
GANAS Aen oe ed ane ana 96-7 96-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 


11951 and 1952 do not add up to 100 p.c. because the Canada totals include certain forms of steel - 
not included in the provincial breakdown. 


It is of interest to note the kinds of basic steels that comprise the total supply 
of each province. It is emphasized in connection with this aspect of the dis- 
tribution pattern that a considerable degree of duplication or over-lapping— 
and, hence, of confusion—is inherent in the statistics, due in no small part to the 
fact that in many instances a single tariff item (or a single statistical import- 
classification) may relate to such various forms as plates, sheets, strips and bars, 
with no breakdown available or ascertainable as to the proportion of each of 
these in the total. On the basis, therefore, of certain arbitrary assumptions that 
have to be made in analyzing such statistical data as are available, the following 
highlights emerge: 

It has been stated above that, year in and year out, Ontario and Quebec 
together absorb (and no doubt largely use) approximately 85 p.c. of total supply 
available, domestic and imported. Of this quantum, Ontario in 1955 received: 
of bars and rods, 57 p.c. of the total for all Canada; of structural steel, 42 p.c.; 
of sheet, strip and plate, 69 p.c. The corresponding figures for Quebec, for the 
same year, were 26, 32-6 and 19 p.c., respectively. Similarly, these two provinces 
appear to have absorbed in 1955 by far the greater part of the Canadian supply 
available of tinplate (almost all of which, incidentally, was of domestic produc- 
tion), and 76-4 p.c. of the total of galvanized sheet and strip. The facts set down 
in this paragraph alone illustrate graphically the great and concentrated consum- 
ing area for basic iron and steel represented by the two central provinces. 

Information supplied in detail by domestic producers has enabled the Board 
to produce the detailed tabular statements regarding Distribution which com- 
prise Appendix C hereto, and upon which the above general comments have 
been based. 

Not less interesting i the information as to the destination uf imported | 
and domestic steel is information as to the purpose to which such steel is put 
upon its arrival: that is, distribution by use. The former answers, in one sense, 
the question: Where?; the latter, the question: Why? Here, again, such 
statistical data as are available must be used with caution and a degree of reserva- 
tion—but the general picture that is presented by such a study is informative, 
particularly as regards trends or changes in trends in consumption. ‘The Board 
has attempted to collate the facts and to analyze them in such overall manner as 
to permit a summary as to distribution on the basis of use; this is intended to be 
complementary to that regarding distribution by areas recorded in the immediately 
preceding paragraphs: 


Distribution by Uses: 


The tables in this Section and in Appendix D set forth a breakdown of steel 
consumption by industrial groups in Canada as of 1954, data re distribution 
for 1955 not being available. This Section and the tables in Appendix D should 
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be read only with careful reference to the notes preceding the said Appendix. 
This material, which shows the tonnages and forms of steel used by each major 
steel-using industry, accounts for the major portion of total Canadian disap- 
pearance of each type of steel shown in the table. No attempt has been made in 
the tables in Appendix D to indicate the types or tonnages of primary steel used 
by primary steel producers in their own processing operations; in other words, 
the tables in the Appendix deal only with the steel used by secondary industries, 
whether it is of domestic origin or imported. (Steel consumed by the primary 
steel mee ees in their own operations is dealt with in the immediately following 
section. 

The following brief tabulation lists the more important groupings of users of 
steel in Canada and shows the tonnages apparently consumed by each in 1953 
and 1954 (tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Tons Consumed 


Industrial Grouping 1953 1954 


PCOUUCITIOS x) S25 ene ROO Re ce 2 Berens ele Wl RE, a4 RE ok 501,498 419,435 
pheetimotab produeta:f. tansr.@iacen, Prete: eed dk eee i eed. ad Ls. 487, 563 493,910 
Pais Peder Eres MPS re lay taba WM: <1 a a ee ne ee Eee ee a 433, 310 453, 641 
TEE We eee ee ee me ee re ee ey Nee te. ane 282,717 291,304 
Ware and wire prodiucts7seiais. (402) ACT IRE CORTON. WL. OGRE 283, 884 300, 948 
TCO ES LOK LAL Ce Oe es kc i eB 152,715 137, 628 
Peer LOre! el rIeOiina eet ie Gate ae ee ea ae hte reas chee ak eran 159, 490 125, 628 
Natiway Tolling stock ic) hewtener ia re). OL ee. a ERS Garda 162,513 136, 375 
Pa CTC Cia ieee 2k ere tai ee EB cid od, Gaede nto s nice divin « Angad 179, 947 116,821 
MOTO VGUIC CS Seen eh te tae ee a eee, eee ee, Gee eee. eae 95, 960 43,010 
iieatingjand:cookinganpparaiue:..i: 2GU!.. mb. Nel... Pye doen..si2in.. 67,762 64, 927 
Be et, 20 ck Sl RN al cel i i dle kk AP A as 91,419 haz lol 
PERE AL GEAIICCOOLSY Leer AO Me ete eee rt tte ee ey ee ten 73,041 55.213 
LC HIer yyy tee PLS PLES ORM ed LU eed LE ee eee ela pee 111, 894 64, 927 


Three general comments should be made regarding the above figures: 
First, the foundries group includes not only cast-iron pipe producers but also 
steel-pipe and tube manufacturers; of the steel used by this entire group, more 
than half consists of steel for the manufacture of steel pipe and tubing. Second, 
the figure shown for steel consumption by the motor vehicle industry is greatly 
understated, in that the industry imports very large tonnages of steel components 
for incorporation into its production; these are not included in either the above 
tabulation or Appendix D. Third, the figures shown above do not necessarily 
include all the steel used by each of the industries included in the table; for 
example, in a number of cases the consuming industry reported its uses of certain 
types of steel in dollars only. 


The following material is an examination of the consumption of steel in 
Canada on a product by product basis: 


Pig Iron: In 1953 and 1954, consumption of pig iron by secondary indus- 
tries amounted to approximately 360,156 tons and 267,278 tons, respectively. 
The larger part of this was used by commercial foundries, although substantial 
quantities were used by manufacturers of motor vehicle parts, machinery, 
boilers, heating and cooking apparatus, and agricultural implements. Pig iron 
makes up the great bulk of the combined iron and steel requirements of foundries. 
For most other users, however, pig iron consumption is usually well under 20 p.c. 
of their total steel needs. Most of the above-mentioned users of pig iron are 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, where 332,946 tons of pig iron were used in 
1953, and 252,624 tons in 1954. A few thousand tons of pig iron are used in the 
‘Maritime Provinces, largely for the manufacture of parts of railway rolling stock. 
Several thousand tons are also used in Manitoba by foundries supplying local 
markets. The other western provinces used negligible quantities of pig iron. 
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Structural Shapes: In 1953 and 1954, approximately 447,210 tons and 
446,132 tons, respectively, of structural steel were used in Canada. The largest 
users are firms engaged in the erection of bridges and other construction; con- 
sumption for these purposes amounted to 292,797 tons in 1954, approximately 
65 p.c. of total Canadian consumption. Other users in 1954 were producers of 
machinery, 27,988 tons; railway rolling stock, 36,072 tons; shipbuilding, 20,058 
tons; boilers, 9,309 tons; and motor vehicle parts, 4,507 tons. Although the 
greatest use of structurals is in Ontario and Quebec, where 369,000 tons were 
utilized in 1953 and 358,801 tons in 1954, substantial tonnages are used from coast 
to coast. In the Maritime Provinces, appreciable tonnages enter into ship- 
building, as well as into the construction of railway rolling stock and various types 
of structures. The bridge and structural steel industry in Manitoba and Alberta 
utilized a large proportion of the 44,158 tons of structural steel consumed in those 
two provinces in 1954. The spread of industrialization in these provinces and 
the oil developments in Alberta no doubt account for a large part of this demand. 
British Columbia used in 1954, 26,948 tons, mostly for bridges, structures and 
the manufacture of machinery. 


Bars and Rods: The tonnages of bars and rods used in Canada greatly 
exceed the use of steel in any other form, e.g. in 1953, more than 764,000 tons of 
bars and rods were used by secondary industries, the corresponding figure for 
1954 being 692,717 tons. More than 284,000 tons of rods were converted into 
wire in 1954, a substantial part of such wire being produced in plants owned by 
the basic steel producers. Among the other large users of bars and rods are the 
following industries, with tonnages used in 1954: agricultural implements, 
65,044 tons; hardware, 30,302 tons; construction steel, 62,629 tons; machinery, 
28,533 tons; motor vehicle parts, 39,012 tons; and railway rolling stock, 28,231 
tons. Approximately 579,000 tons of bars and rods were used in Central Canada, 
in the plants of producers of agricultural implements, motor vehicle parts, hard- 
ware, and wire and wire products. Substantial tonnages were used in Nova 
Scotia, 84,296 tons in 1953 and 60,958 tons in 1954, where manufacturers of wire 
and railway rolling stock are the chief users. Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia used lesser quantities, mostly in the erection of bridges or other struc- 
tures. 


Sheets, Uncoated: Consumption of uncoated sheet is second only to that of 
bars and rods. In 1953 and 1954, 499,286 tons and 424,453 tons, respectively, 
were used in Canada. Because of the many uses for sheet, numerous industries 
consume sizeable quantities of this form of steel. Two industries, however, 
use considerably greater than average quantities; these are the sheet metal 
products industry, which used 125,698 tons in 1954, and the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industry, which used 89,395 tons in the same year. Other large- 
scale users are manufacturers of agricultural implements, heating and cooking 
apparatus, motor vehicle parts and boilers. Consumption of sheet is heavily 
concentrated in Central Canada, where most of the metal working and durable 
consumer goods industries are centred, although small quantities are used in 
New Brunswick and the western provinces by local sheet metal working industries. 


Tinplate: Tinplate is used in large tonnages in Canada, with consumption 
amounting to 224,628 tons in 1953 and 255,208 tons in 1954. Most of the tin- 
plate is used in the manufacture of tin cans by two companies which concentrate 
their operations in Ontario and Quebec. Smaller can-making operations take 
place in British Columbia and New Brunswick, largely in connection with fish 
processing and fruit packing. 
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Galvanized Sheet and Strip: Users of galvanized steel consumed 98,500 tons 
in 1953 and 92,986 tons in 1954. The greater part of galvanized steel is used by 
the sheet-metal products group for the manufacture of roofing, storage bins, 
sidings, piping and numerous other products. Smaller quantities are used by 
producers of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock and machinery. 
Most galvanized steel users have their plants in Central Canada, although 
considerable tonnages are used in the wheat-growing areas of Western Canada, 
presumably for conversion into storage bins, roofing and culverts. In recent 
years there has been a growing trend toward a greater industrial use of the 
lighter gauges of galvanized sheet and strip. 


Strip: The uses of strip correspond closely to those for sheet. The motor 
vehicle parts producers use about one-third of total consumption, with the 
electrical apparatus producers, sheet metal products and hardware manufacturers 
also consuming substantial tonnages. Nearly all strip is used in Ontario and 


Quebec. 


Plate: Canadian industry uses large tonnages of plate: 333,891 tons in 1953 
and 300,745 tons in 1954. Manufacturers of boilers and structural steel fabricators 
are the largest users, closely followed by the railway rolling stock producers and 
shipbuilders. The largest consumption of plate is in Ontario and Quebec, where 
most of these industries are located. At the same time, substantial tonnages 
of plate are used in the manufacture of railway rolling stock in Nova Scotia and 
in the construction of bridges and other structures in Western Canada. 


Other Products: The forms of steel not mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
have special uses; as a result, their utilization is usually directly related to the 
specific requirements of a particular secondary industry. Blooms and billets, 
for example, are used largely for forgings or for seamless pipe. Rails and rail 
fastenings are produced almost solely for the railways and tramways and to a 
very small extent for mines and some forest operations. Skelp enters entirely 
into the manufacture of pipes and tubes, mostly in Ontario with smaller 
operations in Quebec and British Columbia. 

Many of the industrial groups which use steel in their productiOn use a 
variety of forms. In a few instances, industries are highly dependent on one or 
two forms of steel. The most notable example is the foundry group within the 
iron-casting industry. This group uses large tonnages of pig iron with negligible 
amounts of blooms, billets, bars and other forms of steel. Heating and cooking 
apparatus manufacturers use pig iron and uncoated sheet almost exclusively. 
Wire producers use little else than rods. The problems created by a multitude 
of tariff rates, which vary from product to product and even differ for various 
sub-divisions of any one product, are often perplexing, particularly to the 
industries using steel in many forms. A reduction in the number of tariff 
items and a more closely-related rate structure would without doubt greatly 
reduce the tariff complexities faced by such industries. The problems for 
users of few forms are probably less, although often still of a complex nature 
because of numerous ‘‘end-use”’ or drawback items. 


Consumption by Steel Producers: 


The immediately preceding Section has dealt with the consumption of 
primary iron and steel products by secondary industries. The basic producers 
use a large proportion of their own production of steels for processing in their 
own plants. Pig iron, for example, is used in open-hearth furnaces to make steel 
ingots; the ingots are rolled into blooms, billets and slabs; these in turn are 
hot-rolled into bars, rails, structural shapes, plate, sheet or strip; hot-rolled strip 
is often cold-rolled; and finally cold-rolled steel may be coated with zinc, tin 
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or other metal. All of these operations are carried out by the basic steel industry, 
which is therefore the major consumer of many of its own products. The 
following material shows that great quantities of the more primary forms of tron 
and steel are retained for further processing in the steel mills where they were produced. 
As the degree of processing advances, larger proportions of production are sold 
to secondary industry, and after the final processes, such as coating, total pro- 
duction is offered for sale outside the basic steel industry. 


Pig Iron: The trend in recent years is for steel furnaces in the plants where 
the pig iron was produced to absorb an increasingly large percentage of their 
production. This overall trend is reflected in the fact that the percentage of 
pig iron retained by the entire primary iron and steel industry rose from 77-4 p.c. 
in 1950 to 87-4 p.c. in 1955. 


Consumption of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Total Used in Primary Used Elsewhere 
Year Consumption Steel Furnaces* in Canada 
L950 Tee tre Seen ren eee ney eee Gane 2,139,012 1,677, 504 461, 508 
LOST: See A BI ere seen E . AEE 6 2,347, 964 1,837,731 510, 233 
IUDs NOt it aL MEER OD Le eee aig leas Vie oe em 2,329,443 1,958, 258 3/1, 185 
LOSS ae ste seca one eis ca eave in Seine clsueune 2,615, 088 2.0L lvoe 303,710 
TOS ee  ee ee re eee te care 2,034, 922 1,767,307 267,615 
1 ue a a eo Pk SO 2,970, 558 2,596, 394 374, 164 


* Includes minor tonnages used by other than the four integrated producers. 


Ingots: Practically the entire domestic consumption of ingots occurs in the 
rolling mills of the primary steel industry; the exception is the small tonnage 
used in the manufacture of very heavy forgings. 


Semi-Finished Rolled Forms: Blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars are 
largely used by the primary steel industry for rolling into structurals, rails, bars, 
rods, and flat-rolled products. Some billets, however, are used for forging and 
for the manufacture of seamless pipes and tubes. The following table shows 
that in recent years consumption of semi-finished rolled forms outside the rolling 
mills has not exceeded 5 p.c. of domestic disappearance: 


Consumption of Semi-Finished Rolled Forms 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Used Outside Used Outside 
Domestic Used by Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 

Year Disappearance Rolling Mills (Col. 1 minus Col. 2) as p.c. of D.D. 

TORO). Gy a ae ee oh 2,279,681 2,210,197 69, 484 3-0 

DSL cesa a oe oe he oes 2,612, 237 2,487,051 125, 186 4-8 

ODD ee Si tay ace ahs. 2,708,109 2,586, 459 121, 650 4-5 

TODS eg se ae eeu ake 2,774, 769 2,710,114 64, 655 2-3 

TOBA S83 od Lee Vere iat Be 231,791 2,195, 600 76,191 3-4 
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Rails: All rails are sold as produced: 


Availability of Rails 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Produetion Canadian Mills Imports Exports Rolling Mills 
TODD rs cae oss 286, 672 286, 753 17,875 12,391 292, 237 
PL eo ne 4 a ee 257 , 244 254,911 11, 646 — 266, 557 
Fy acy ire ee ale 253, 675 251,894 8,369 2,595 257, 668 
Tissot. 303,318 299, 808 8,576 3,445 304, 939 
1954 Se ok 241, 922 232,484 12,852 1,629 243,707 
Eh ie ee ee 229, 231 215,279 17,393 71, 586 161, 086 


Structural Shapes: Structural shapes are a finished product; thus practically 
the entire domestic disappearance occurs outside primary steel mills. The table 
below shows production and sales, imports and exports: 


Availability of Structurals 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Exports Rolling Mills 
1050) Bape sis 2) 477, 153, 1441 151,710! 166, 802 2277 316, 235 
1951 BAR OR 5: a 245,270 239, 669 Sal,iee 3,452 573, 939 
19D 2AM eka). Pee 231,091 223,071 282,076 6,823 498 , 322 
ap be ae er he eee 283, 203 273,591 276, 368 4,863 545, 096 
OOS eer ke.) Say, 193,673 190, 521 291,563 1,457 480, 627 


1 Light structurals not included in this year. 


Hot-Rolled Bars: Considerable tonnages of hot-rolled bars are used in 
primary mills to make a number of further processed products. For example, 
long angle splice bars, tie-plate bars, and other long rail joint bars are not sold 
as such; they are produced for use in the manufacture of rail fastenings in the 
primary mills. Other hot-rolled bars are sold by the hot-rolling mills to the 
two Canadian producers of cold-rolled and cold-drawn bars. In 1954, about 
18 p.c. of domestic disappearance was accounted for by the rolling mills, and 
82 p.c. by other industries. By comparison with the years 1950 to 1953, inclusive, 
the figures for 1954 show a larger percentage used outside the rolling mills. 
The decline in total absorption by rolling mills after 1952 is due partially to 
lower production of rail fastenings and partially to reduced production of cold- 
rolled bars. 


Consumption of Hot-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


ala Re (2) (3) (4) 
Domestic Used by Rolling Used Col (2) as p.e. 

Year Disappearance and Drawing Mills Elsewhere of Col. (1) 
TOD aperer caries 6t. 2 2 2 ee 723, 229 164,041 559, 188 22-7 
JOLT ut 28 ei ae cee eae 904, 350 215,094 689, 256 23-8 
UR aes Fi awtiee eeee 910, 125 227, 368 682, 757 25:0 
Rc | ge Os Neer ere 793,376 178,913 614, 463 22-6 
Ne AS Pe 8 583, 365 106, 064 477,301 18-2 


Cold-Rolled Bars: As cold-rolled bars are not further processed in the basic 
steel mills, domestic supply is practically the same as availability outside the 
rolling-mill sector: 
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Cold-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Available Outside 


Canadian Sales by Rolling and Drawing 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Mills! 
195002 8S Te Bs es. 34, 318 34, 883 13, 104 47,987 
TUSTIN a ete ater 47,359 47,578 16,830 64, 408 
TOBD.. erie aesen s 5G) sios co a, Ree 50,545 50, 652 16, 734 67,383 
LOSSY wee Re cree al oes ee 45, 954 46, 094 13,549 59, 643 
POSE prensa : 28, 651 28, 829 8, 502 37,001 


1 This column includes such quantities as were exported. 


Wire Rods: The following table shows the total supply of wire rods and the 
amounts made available to wire manufacturers who are not connected with steel 
producers: 

at at Wire Rods 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Shipments to 


Shipments by Available Outside Independent 

Year Canadian Mills Imports Exports Basic Steel Mills Wire Producers 
SED Tee 289,871 | 3, 299 320 292,850 120, 429 

TH} Ne SOS a ea 318,797 7,989 373 326,413 122,514 
OD DU ieARRr Venter a 317, 589 5, 555 517 SPA OVATE 128, 900 
1053. Cet ss ose ss 286, 463 11,486 1,185 296, 764 113,095 
1954 perenne i os) 274, 264 9,877 642 283, 499 105, 555 

Le eae heh re 358, 665 7,007 8,701 356, 971 — 


Rail Fastenings: Finished rail fastenings require no further processing in 
rolling mills; hence there is little difference between domestic supply and amounts 
available outside the primary mills: 


‘ | , Finished Rail Fastenings 
7 (tons of 2000 lbs.) 


ieu Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year || Production Canadian Mills Imports Rolling Mills 
LObO Wsh Eh. ced LICAL SZ. Be. 67,958 67,422 3, 696 71,118 
LORS see ie cl eas ae 86, 243 85,360 6, (20 89, 086 
LO a attics, Metra titers tye bids ieepys tye 90, 863 89,408 4,028 93,436 
W053. Wo a ay Sa i IG 65, 120 64,361 8,199 72,560 
ee Ee Ce ky ae: Agere. Ee ree 52; 561 50,813 3,810 54, 623 
Wg ns ee rae hele 82,439 80, 100 4,047 84, 147 


Plates: Practically the entire production of plate is sold by the basic mills. 


Plate 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


. Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Rolling Mills! 
1950. BERRY. ois das bl 150, 857 146, 559 106, 820 253,379 
1951. ce ise bass a4 Se eee 184, 707 183, 994 212,966 396, 960 
OD ionisation ou oe 234,115 234,799 250, 707 485, 506 
LO DOA. ce Ree oR ES ee ee ua nee, ete: 221,818 220, 539 155,533 375, 872 
OSA Fak aire ae hte Bie leo Gaie. aee ae 201, 939 201, 524 104,815 306, 339 
19dd ces ee DE Vy cece danni yy, Spaye 288 , 407 284, 966 134, 086 419,052 


1 Includes exports, which are not available separately, 
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Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip: The figures for sheets available outside the 
basic steel mills include imports of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip. ‘- A‘s 
a consequence, hot-rolled sheet available outside the basic mills is over-stated, 
while cold-rolled sheet is under-stated, since it includes only part of the cold+ 
rolled imports. Large quantities of hot-rolled sheet and strip are used within the 
rolling mills for conversion into cold-rolled sheet and strip. By additional steps, 
cold-rolled steel is converted into coated steel. The figures of consumption of 
hot-rolled sheet by the basic steel mills and by other industries is shown in the 
table below. The sharp drop in sheet available outside the basic mills in 1954 
reflects the contraction in orders placed with the steel mills in that year, perhaps 
resulting from inventory liquidations by secondary steel users: 


Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Consumption by Available Outside 
Year Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 
LODO MARRRA one eek Oo CO MERIAL Poe orate as 510, 057 495,198 
POS Lee tetercrmsagee ts gece gan PR NE Gre Ma Se meee Sle eek 4 647, 344 593, 169 
OD CRPae SEE Sencar. Stel ann hn MERCOSUR 2 cctcals SAMs b ees 3 675, 353 442,728 
1 ee Sears cas cach te) oie aM USER RN GA A | os 691,211 609, 524 
1 ODA eri SAE hehe acct tee ARIE UID Ak oa nied thes 637,729 343, 250 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip: This form of steel is used by the basic steel 
mills for a number of additional processes, coating being the more common. 
There is also a very substantial demand from secondary industries for cold-rolled 
flat steel. The table shows the allocation between primary and secondary uses: 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Consumption by Available Outside 


Year Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 
1050 sek eit ea eee eee eel ata is pt A, eae FREE 254, 993 266, 683° 
Ue een ie as eT ek eS ae go chin ow Wiagdoate oars 332,806 322,699 
TURD a: Pee Tels obs. eat eae as td feeeeges lQoyie «ip 308, 041 297,863 
POD eRe es) ed a, PURE rs cae Peis eh Se be pe oe 318, 560 320, 186 
Lr Gea Dec rar a AP ag ee ae a ee a ear 306, 378 255, 927 


Galvanized Sheet and Strip: Galvanized steel is a finished mill product; 
therefore virtually the entire production is sold and becomes available to other 
industries: 

Galvanized Sheet and Strip 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Sales by Available Outside 
Year Canadian Mills Imports Galvanizing Mills! 
LUD EE 8 oh he cs caw he tae ce eb eek 98,872 26, 587 125,459 
TOD TRI ee nee. dive Rian abil kos Soe, 113, 393 25,960 139, 353 
SO ns ie, oh ct Auta eR Mpg 3 $2 08 ded 111,901 21,142 133,043 
DE et ee tes tes aa hs ene ik ois sgn Gn 106, 363 25,265 131, 628 
DOOAL ee ete, OUR EEE OS. A a. 105,575 23,066 128, 641 
NES RN: Se a eS Aree 159, 386 27, 924 187,310 


1 Includes exports. 
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The preceding material shows that nearly 90 p.c. of pig iron production, 
practically 100 p.c. of ingot production, and the greater part of billet, bloom 
and slab output, are utilized by the basic steel producers for their own uses. 
However, other forms of steel, e.g. sheet, are utilized to some extent in the basic 
steel mills with the remainder being sold. The industry’s entire production of 
rails, structurals, coated sheet, and plate is marketed commercially. 


Trends in Steel Distribution: 


By Provinces: Figures for the provincial supply of steel for 1950-55 show 
only very small variations in the pattern of distribution across Canada. In 
1954 and 1955, a slightly higher proportion of supply was available in the western 
provinces. The increased use of steel in Alberta and in particular in British 
Columbia is worthy of note, as illustrated by the following figures: 


Supplies of Steel Available 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Year Alberta British Columbia 


TOD Lc. Gerd t Red oo os woos a Mahieu Rial Atk GR, Arne OR. ee 23, 846 144, 294 
DUDS ere Oe ei ee side @ SUVs A athcniy RR Ren as eee Oe 29, 142 175, 869 
be (a pa imams i aban any maar 8 Uy RAE hts 39,481 143, 493 
LT Sl ee ae ORS RR OR AOS NE A Lu AI | 50,896 175, 259 
AUGBLE. SUR tb. I. AAPOR ae, CRS GAL Fae 62,365 242,728 


In British Columbia, this shows an increased use of steel in all but the most 
primary forms. In Alberta, the increased tonnage results from the greater use 
of structural shapes in construction and of rails and other track materials for 
railway transport. In spite of this increased use of steel in these provinces, 
their total consumption is still a relatively small fraction of that in Central 
Canada, being 8-2 p.c. in 1955. 


Both percentagewise and in terms of tons, steel supplies in the Maritime 
Provinces remained fairly constant from 1951 to 1954, with a drop in 1955. 


While the overall relationship of total steel supply available in Ontario and 
in Quebec shows narrow fluctuations during the period 1950-55, the relationship 
among individual products changed considerably. The consumption of rails 
and track material increased to a much greater extent in Quebec than in Ontario. 
This resulted from the extensive construction of rail lines to various new develop- 
ments in the former province, the most notable being the line from Seven Islands 
to the iron ore deposits on the Quebec-Labrador border. The proportion of 
structural steels used in Ontario has shown a slight relative increase, reflecting 
greater capital investment. The statistics in Appendix C indicate a shift towards 
a slightly greater relative supply of flat-steel products in Ontario with a decrease 
in Quebec. However, the shortness of the period, and the fact that it includes 
an unusual year (1954), plus the limitations of the statistics, make it difficult to 
bring to light with any degree of assurance trends in steel consumption in these 
two important steel-consuming provinces. 


By Consuming Industries: This Section should be read in the light of the 
notes preceding Appendix D. The period 1951-54 is perhaps too short to be a 
reliable indicator of even medium-term trends, especially for those industries 
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which are characterized by sharp short-term fluctuations in volume of activity. 
For example, the motor vehicle parts industry increased its consumption of steel 
by 28-6 p.c. between 1950 and 1953; in 1954, however, that industry’s usage 
fell by 35 p.c. Much the same is true of steel usage by producers of electrical 
supplies, ships and hardware. Perhaps the best illustration is afforded by the 
railway rolling-stock industry, which is almost entirely dependent on the 
railways for orders; since the railways tend to concentrate their replacements 
during periods of higher revenue, the flow of orders to the rolling-stock producers 
is very uneven. 


The demand for many important producers’ goods is highly dependent on 
a relatively few buyers, whose needs are often subject to extreme fluctuation. 
A new major power development, for example, may greatly increase the demand 
for heavy electrical equipment and boilers. That filled, however, the demand 
for such equipment may decline until another major development is undertaken. 


External factors also are often of paramount importance. The number of 
foreign orders placed with Canadian shipyards is largely determined by whether 
or not lower-cost foreign yards are in a position to accept additional business for 
delivery within a reasonable period of time. Imports of foreign-made capital 
equipment also may have a considerable influence on the levels of domestic 
production in that the entire demand for a particular type of product may be 
represented by a relatively few orders, the loss of any one of which would 
considerably reduce the output of domestic producers. 


For a number of industries it is possible, however, to discern what appear 
to be trends in steel consumption. The Canadian sheet-metal industry, for 
instance, has steadily increased its consumption of steel, from 443,000 tons in 
1950 to 494,000 tons in 1954, much of the increase being in tinplate and galvanized 
sheet. The greater use of galvanized sheet is no doubt directly related to the 
high level of construction in recent years and the greater demand for tinplate 
reflects the trend to more extensive use of prepared foodstuffs. The overall 
increase in the use of sheet steel underlines the steady trend to increased production 
and uses of light-gauge flat-rolled steels. 


The most spectacular increase in steel usage is in the construction industry 
(including steel fabricators). Steel consumption by this industry rose from 
312,000 tons in 1950 to 454,000 tons in 1954. The increase was, of course, in 
bars and structural shapes, and reflects the expanding expenditure in Canada 
on plant and other structural developments. 


Steel consumption by manufacturers of boilers and other plate work 
increased steadily during the years 1950-54, from 109,000 tons to 138,000 tons. 
This expansion of output reflects the oil developments in Western Canada, the 
increase in oil-refining capacity, and urban and industrial expansion, in all of 
which boilers and tank-storage play an important role. 


One of the largest iron and steel users, the so-called iron castings industry, 
increased its consumption of iron and steel very considerably in 1951 and 1952. 
In both 1953 and 1954, however, the tonnages of steel used by the industry 
decreased sharply. These decreases simply reflect the reduced level of production 
of steel pipe, castings and machinery by the pipe manufacturers and foundries 
in 1953 and 1954. (In 1955, this trend was again reversed.) To some extent, 
the reduced level of pig iron consumption by foundries may be indicative of a 
permanent trend to the substitution of steel stampings for many items which 
were previously cast. The reduced usage of skelp in 1954 does not indicate a 
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long-term downward trend in the use of the product; rather, the opposite is true. 
Several new pipe mills are being established in Canada; this will result in a much 
larger use of this form of steel in the future. 


The use of steel in the agricultural implement industry fell drastically, 
from 231,000 tons in 1952 to 126,000 tons in 1954. The level of activity in this 
industry is related to the level of farm incomes. 


As might be expected, those industries which have been closely connected 
with the rapid development of Canadian oil production, with the increased rate 
of industrial and urban construction, with resources-development projects, or 
with the increased demand for consumers’ durable goods, have increased their 
intake of steel. 


INFLUENCE OF FREIGHT CHARGES ON TRADE IN CANADA 
IN BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


Freight charges play a very important role in the distribution of and trade 
in basic steel products in Canada. With the exception of tool and specialty 
steels, basic steel products have relatively low value. Freight charges therefore 
are a major consideration in determining the laid-down cost of steel at users’ 
plants. As a consequence, the two steel mills in Hamilton, which sell over 
90 p.c. of their joint output in southern Ontario and Quebec, have a considerable 
advantage freightwise over the products of United States or overseas mills, the 
only sizable exception being in the Windsor area, which is adjacent to steel 
suppliers in neighbouring Detroit. 


Atlas at Welland is in much the same favourable position in relation to its 
markets in Central Canada. But, since alloy or specialty steels are relatively 
expensive, the impact of freight charges is less substantial though still important. 


The mills at Hamilton have a geographic advantage in Ontario and Quebec 
over the other two Canadian integrated steel mills, located at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Although the latter mills also find their 
chief markets in Quebec and southern Ontario, they are, because of the relatively 
greater cost of transporting their products to these markets, at a considerable 
freight disadvantage. While it is true that in its sales to the Maritime Provinces, 
Dosco has a freight advantage, that market for steel is an exceedingly limited 
one. Similarly, Algoma has a slight freight advantage in shipping to some parts 
of Western Canada; however, there also the market is much smaller than in 
Central Canada. Moreover, certain steel mills in the western United States 
have freight advantages, in shipping to certain western Canadian markets, over 
Algoma and other Canadian mills. In British Columbia, all Canadian mills 
necessarily face heavy competition from both overseas suppliers and United 
States mills. 


A number of steps have been taken to overcome the freight disadvantages 
faced in shipping to Western Canada and these have tended to place Canadian 
steel mills in a somewhat better position to compete for business. In the east, 
the Maritime Provinces have been substantially assisted by reductions in freight 
charges to Central Canada; these have helped Dosco to sell in the markets of 
Quebec and eastern Ontario. Further details are given in subsequent sections 
of this Report. | 
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The following sections attempt to show the incidental protection offered by 
freight rates in certain regions, as well as to explain the obstacles these raise 
in others; and an effort is made to evaluate the relative importance of advantages 
versus disadvantages. This has been done in relation to each of the three steel- 
producing centres in Canada—Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. There 
are no other integrated steel mills in Canada. Although there are rolling mills 
in both Quebec and the west, their output is relatively small and their products 
very limited in types and sizes. Furthermore, as such mills often sell on a 
restricted local basis, freight is not of the same importance for them as it is for 
the integrated mills; in view of this, no attempt has been made to discuss freight 
in relation to such small local mills. 


In preparing this Chapter it has been necessary to make certain assumptions, 
some of which will not always hold true. For example, domestic freight charges 
are always compared with the lowest freight charge from a non-Canadian source. 
At the public hearings it was brought out, however, that consumers often could 
not obtain their requirements from the nearest foreign mill: Instead, in periods 
of tight supply, they purchased wherever steel was available. Although it is 
often the case that a vendor will equalize freight on a United States mill nearer 
to the Canadian purchaser, this is not always the case. When no freight 
allowance is made, the freight advantage to Canadian mills obviously is under- 
stated. A further assumption inherent in the numerous calculations is that the 
prices regularly published in “Iron Age’”’ are those at which steel is normally 
sold in the United States. The prices shown in “Iron.Age” are, however, 
sometimes reduced by freight allowances; although this would not be the case 
for the prices used in this Chapter, since they are based on the nearest United 
States mill. It has also been assumed that where more than one means of 
transport is available, shipment will be made by that offering the lowest rate. 
Furthermore, it has been assumed that the freight charges for water, rail and 
truck cover roughly the same services for the shipper. 


In the tables, the symbol ‘‘—” (minus) before either a freight differential, 
or a differential expressed as a p.c. of the price, means that such differential is an 
adverse one for the Canadian mill or mills. Absence of a symbol indicates a dif- 
ferential favourable to the Canadian mills. 


Impact of Freight Charges in Central Canada: 


In an earlier section of this Report, it has been shown that more than 60 p.c. 
of the steel consumed in Canada is used in Ontario; also, that a further 23 to 
25 p.c. of total Canadian steel consumption takes place in Quebec. Thus the 
steel used in these two provinces has in recent years accounted for more than 
85 p.c. of total Canadian steel consumption. 


In the steel-consuming areas of Ontario and Quebec, the mills at Hamilton 
and Welland enjoy considerable freight advantage for the greater proportion of 
their products. With few exceptions, freight charges from Hamilton to all of 
southern Ontario and to Montreal (which is by far the chief steel-consuming 
centre in Quebec) are appreciably lower than freight charges from competing 
United States or overseas points. Hamilton is but a few miles from Toronto, 
Oshawa, Welland, London, Oakville and other steel-consuming centres which 
together use more than half of the total steel consumed in Canada. While it is 
somewhat farther removed from Montreal, competing United States mills le at 
an even greater distance. 
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Steleco and Dofasco at Hamilton have the choice of rail, truck or water 
transportation (the latter during the navigation season from April until Decem- 
ber). Competition between the various forms of transportation has resulted in 
very favourable rates to practically every important steel-consuming centre in 
the two provinces. The tables in Appendix E hereto indicate in detail the freight 
advantages enjoyed by the Hamilton mills over non-Canadian mills, in Ontario 
and Quebec; the following brief table illustrates the situation, as regards three 
chief basic forms of steel, on the basis of frezght rates in force on March 1, 1956: 


Freight Charges to Key Steel Markets in Ontario and Quebec 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 


TO EX—Hamilton EX—Buffalo EX—Fairless, Pa. EX—U.K. 
Montreal: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 371 761 90 691 

452 832 

Toronto: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 13 43 — 122! 
St. Catharines: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 15 34 — —_ 
Welland: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 17 36 — 116! 


1 Summer rate, applies during navigation season. 
2 Winter rate. 
Rates not specially marked apply during the entire year. 


From the above table it will be seen that Hamilton has a freight advantage 
of 39 cents per 100 lbs. to Montreal; 30 cents per 100 lbs. to Toronto; 19 cents 
per 100 lbs. to St. Catharines and 19 cents per 100 lbs. to Welland. This ad- 
vantage is calculated on the basis of freight from the nearest foreign competing 
point, as compared with the freight from Hamilton. The advantage increases 
when compared with more distant foreign competing points: for example, Hamil- 
ton has an advantage of 53 cents per 100 lbs. into Montreal over Fairless, Pa. 


In 1954, Dosco marketed 75 p.c. of its Canadian sales of basic steel in Ontario 
and Quebec. This company operates basic steel plants at Sydney and Montreal. 
At the Sydney mill, pig iron, ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, bars and small shapes 
and rails are produced. In Montreal, bars and small shapes only are rolled. 
Dosco’s bar-mill in Montreal is in an advantageous position to sell locally and to 
market bars and small shapes, from Montreal, for some considerable distance into 
eastern Ontario. At Oshawa, however, Dosco begins to be at a freight disadvan- 
tage in relation to the Hamilton mills. During the navigation season, Dosco 
has a freight advantage in the Toronto market over the United States’ steel 
mills located at Buffalo. In the winter, however, the rail rate between Buffalo 
and Toronto is considerably below the rate from Montreal, and west of Toronto . 
the freight differential against Dosco rises sharply. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation operates its mills at Sault-Ste.-Marie. It 
also owns the Canadian Furnace Company at Port Colborne; this subsidiary 
firm supplies pig iron to Quebee and Ontario. All types of steel marketed by 
Algoma are produced in and shipped from Sault-Ste.-Marie. Algoma faces high 
freight charges to its main markets in southern Ontario and Quebec—where it 
sells over 80 p.c. of its production—since its mill is at a relatively great distance 
from these markets. Truck transport is not as readily available as in southern 
Ontario; moreover, the highway from the Sault will not permit the same loading 
of trucks as will those in the southern part of the province. 
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Algoma has been making serious and commendable efforts to reduce its 
undoubted freight handicap in Central Canada. For several seasons this pro- 
ducer has shipped substantial quantities of steel to southern Ontario on specially- 
chartered lake vessels. These ply between Sault-Ste.-Marie and ports on Lake 
Erie, where they transfer their cargoes to truck transports, which deliver them to 
their ultimate destination. By this means, undetermined savings in freight have 
been realized. The problem of transport is nevertheless a very real one for 
Algoma since a large part of its output still must move by rail over relatively 
long hauls. 


In the markets it serves in Ontario and Quebec, Algoma is at a considerable 
disadvantage freightwise with respect to both Canadian steel mills at Hamilton 
and United States mills at Buffalo and Detroit. At Montreal, Algoma’s freight 
charges are roughly equal to those borne by overseas producers, but are con- 
siderably higher than those of Stelco and Dofasco. It can be said therefore that 
Algoma, faces a freight disadvantage, in most of its major markets, from either 
domestic or foreign competition or both. The one notable exception to this rule 
is the Montreal market for the heavier types of structurals, in which instance 
Algoma enjoys a slight freight advantage over British and European shippers and 
a more considerable advantage over United States suppliers. Other Canadian 
steel mills do not make the heavier sizes of structurals and are therefore not a 
competing factor. 


The following data show, for the more important forms of basic steel, the 
advantages or disadvantages in Central Canada, from freight charges, which 
accrue to Canadian mills in relation to imported steel and in relation to one 
another: 


Bars: In 1954, more than 92 p.c. of Canadian shipments of bars and rods 
were to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In this market, Stelco, with bar- 
mills at Montreal and Hamilton, has a very considerable freight advantage over 
foreign and other domestic producers. At Montreal, the apparent advantage 
to Stelco over Buffalo is 76 cents per 100 lbs.; this is 14 p.c. of the price of bars at 
Buffalo. In all of Ontario except the Windsor area, Stelco’s Hamilton mill 
enjoys a considerable freight advantage over Buffalo: At Oshawa, Toronto and 
London this is in excess of 5 p.c. of the price of bars at Buffalo. Only in the 
Windsor area does freight create a disadvantage, amounting to something under 
3 p.c. of the price at Detroit. The story is much the same in relation to imports 
from the United Kingdom; the advantage to Stelco is a considerable one at 
Montreal and increases in Ontario. 


Dosco’s bar-mill at Montreal enjoys the same freight advantage locally on 
its output as Stelco’s Montreal mill. This advantage is offset to some extent, 
however, by the long freight haul involved in moving basic steel from Dosco’s 
Sydney mill to Montreal for rolling into bars. In Ontario, Dosco’s Montreal 
mill is at a freight disadvantage vis-a-vis Buffalo everywhere, except at Toronto 
during the navigation season. Algoma is in much the same position in relation 
to Buffalo as is Dosco. Only in Montreal does freight give an advantage; in 
all of southern Ontario, freight creates a disadvantage for Algoma. The real 
competition for Dosco’s and Algoma’s bar-mills is not from imports but from 
Steleo. The freight advantage enjoyed by Stelco to all points in Central Canada 
is very substantial, greatly exceeding the differentials enjoyed by Buffalo over 
Dosco and Algoma. 


The following tables illustrate statistically the advantages or disadvantages 
to Canadian mills which result in Central Canada from differentials in 
freight charges, (“extras’’ where referred to in certain tables are necessarily 
hypothetical) : 
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Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 


BARS 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
Wiandeor AT@as jccs sted s.c0's/oe —15 —2-7 —36 —6°5 


1 Base price of $4.75 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.50. 


Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


BARS 
EXxX— 
EX— ExX— Sault- 
Montreal Hamilton Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential Differential 
TO cents/cwt. cents/cwt. cents/cwt. 
VIF EGLO ER Lee Aopen Con ee Poe eS roam Gan es 692 34 8 
EOLOMGCO LES A Ree ee ee eae reels 4 Le wan Nora Bs 87 109 Te 
1 Summer rate for U.K. 
2 Dosco and Stelco have bar-mills at Montreal. 
Differentials Favouring Stelco’s Bar-Mills over Dosco’s Bar-Mill 
in Central Canada 
BARS 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 
Montreal Oshawa? Toronto? London? 
nill 39 22 57 


1 Both firms transport steel to Montreal for rolling into bars: The freight haul to Montreal from 
Hamilton is much shorter, however, than that from Sydney. 
2 Differentials in favour of Steleo over Dosco. 


Differentials Favouring Stelco over Algoma, in Central Canada 


BARS 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Oshawa Toronto London 


61 34 37 45 


Structurals: While Dosco, Stelco and Algoma produce light shapes on 
bar-mills, only Algoma rolls heavy structurals. The following deals with heavy 
structurals only, since light shapes are considered to be bars for pricing or for 
freight rate purposes. 

At Montreal, Algoma has a very slight freight advantage over imported 
structurals. In Ontario—the largest market for structural steel—Algoma is at 
a freight disadvantage in practically every region. Some saving in freight cost 
is made by the use of charter-vessels during the navigation season; this reduces, 
or may on occasion even eliminate, the disadvantages, which are shown in the 
table: 
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Differentials Between Buffalo and Sault-Ste.-Marie, in Central Canada 


STRUCTURALS 


St. 
Quebec Montreal Toronto Hamilton Catharines Windsor 


Differentials cents/cwt......... 8-5? 222 — 7 — § —23 142 
3°63 178 — 123 —173 — 63 

Differentials as p.c. of price!.... 1:6 4-3 — 1-3 — 1-0 — 4-5 2-7 
0:7 3:3 — 2:3 — 3-3 — 1-2 


1 Average price of $5.15 per 100 lbs. for imported heavy beams, 1955. 
2,Based on boat rate from Sault-Ste-Marie. 

3 Based on rail rate from Sault-Ste-Marie. 

4 Structurals not rolled in Detroit. 


Differentials Between United Kingdom and Sault-Ste.-Marie, in Central Canada 


STRUCTURALS 
Quebec Montreal Toronto 
Difterentials. Conts (owt. ee aacuedbeu- aovkes ere ieeeiee —9-5 18 eh 


Plate: Stelco produces plate to a maximum of 100 inches in width; Dofasco, 
to approximately 50 inches, and Algoma to about 26 inches. It is therefore only 
in the narrower widths that the Canadian mills compete with one another; in 
the wider sizes, Steleo competes only with imports. 

The Hamilton mills derive a considerable advantage, from freight, in Central 
Canada, in relation to imports from Buffalo and the United Kingdom. For 
example, in Toronto the favourable differential is 6 p.c. of the price at Buffalo. 
The one region in Central Canada where these mills have no freight advantage 
is Windsor. 

Algoma has a slight freight advantage at Montreal, but over imports only; 
it is at a very great disadvantage vis-a-vis the Hamilton producers. In Ontario, 
Algoma faces freight handicaps of some size in relation to Buffalo and Detroit 
suppliers, and of very substantial magnitude in relation to its two Canadian 
competitors in this market. The tables below show advantages to Stelco and 
Dofasco and disadvantages to Algoma: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


PLATE 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
ARG cents/cwt. Buffalo price! cents/cwt. Buffalo price! 
Montreal: 64). sce ices. scenes hee 39 7°8 15 3-0 
MB Oronto ct Awad skeen 4 30 6-0 — 7 —1-4 
Will arid, Anke uietcw admis 19 3:8 —24 —4-8 


1 Base price of $4.50 per 100 lbs. at Buffalo as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 50 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.00. 
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Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. U.K. price? cents/cwt. U.K. price? 
LJURDOC CACY’, << te safe ee os 4 0-9 —20 —4-4 
Alon Teale csc wale eee 34 7:6 8 1-8 
LOFOBUG#. 3. o05508a5ns. 109 24-2 72 16-0 


1 Summer rates from United Kingdom. 
2 Based on average price of $4.50 per cwt. for plate, over 66 inches but under 78 inches wide, imported 
from the U.K. in 1955. 


Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 


PLATE 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
WiMisor AT@Aso.iiybecare —15? —2-9 — 562 —11-0 
—133 —2-5 — 363 — 7:0 


1 Base price of $4.60 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 50 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.10. 

2 On basis of rail rates from Canadian mills. 

3 On basis of boat rates from Canadian mills. 


Differentials Favouring Hamilton Mills over Algoma, in Central Canada 


PLATE 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 


Quebec City Montreal Toronto Welland 


24 26 37 43 


Sheet and Strip: At Montreal, Toronto and the other sheet metal-using 
centres of Central Canada, Steleo and Dofasco benefit from favourable freight 
differentials in comparison with suppliers in Buffalo and the United Kingdom. 
The only exception is Windsor, where the Detroit mills have a margin of ad- 
vantage. 

Algoma is at a disadvantage in all markets in relation to either Buffalo or 
the United Kingdom and at a still greater disadvantage versus Stelco and Dofasco, 
in amounts of 26 cents per 100 lbs. at Montreal and 37 cents at Toronto. The 
tables show this picture as follows: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
SHEET AND STRIP 


HE X—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Buffalo price! cents/cwt. Buffalo price! 
rey abe tienes est ‘41 Ssh 15 2-9 
MEDAL ao os bcos he hai 30 5-9 — 7 —1-4 
Bie tarinesy: go. age, So 19 3-7 —23 —4-5 


1 Base price of $4.32 per 100 lbs. for hot-rolled 18 gauge or heavier at Buffalo, as reported in ‘‘Iron 
Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents for extras, making a total of $5.07. 
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Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. U.K. price? cents/cwt. U.K. price? 
CHIE. Hoan can? Hens —9-5 —1:3 — a 
IM GRAAL Co. hen hos ale bn cee 20 2-7 —6 —0-8 
PTOTORTO Wes io Aveta hee 109 14-7 a2 9-7 


1 Summer rates from U.K. 
2 Based on average price of $7.42 per 100 lbs. for sheet 0-080 inch or less in thickness, imported from 
the U.K. in 1955. 


Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
LO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
Windsersa rea. 6. sin so 0 —15? —2-9 — 56? —10-8 
—133 —2-5 — 363 — 6-9 


1 Base price of $4.425 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents 
for extras, making a total of $5.175. 

2 On basis of rail rates from Canadian mills. 

3 On basis of boat rates from Canadian mills. 


Differentials Favouring Stelco and Dofasco over Algoma, in Central Canada 


SHEET AND STRIP 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 


Montreal Oshawa Toronto St. Catharines 


26 34 37 42 


\ 


Skelp: Welland is by far the largest skelp-using centre in Canada, although 
smaller quantities are used in Brisish Columbia and Montreal. ‘The two pipe 
mills at Montreal are owned by Dosco and Stelco. 

At Welland, the two Hamilton mills have a slight freight advantage over 
Buffalo. Both Hamilton and Buffalo have a very substantial advantage over 
sault-Ste.-Marie, 1.e., 16-4 cents and 12 cents, respectively. Neither Hamilton 
nor Buffalo produces the narrower widths; the nearest competing source being 
Youngstown which is at approximately a 6 cent adverse differential at Welland in 
relation to Sault-Ste.-Marie. The charges on which the following calculations 
are based are rail or truck rates: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


SKELP 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
DO cents/cwt. price! cents/cwt. price! 
M Gnereals s wcccnte dean eee 46 10-2 32 7-1 
Welland pone’ ee eee 4 0-9 —12-4 —2-8 


1 Average price of $4.50 per 100 Ibs. for skelp imported into Canada. 
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Tinplate: This product is produced in Hamilton by Stelco and Dofasco. 
At Montreal, Toronto and Chatham, the largest can-producing centres in Central 
Canada, these Hamilton producers have large freight differentials in their favour: 


Differentials in Favour of Hamilton over Warren, Ohio 


TINPLATE 
Montreal Toronto Chatham 
ROT LSY COV GRE t aed a eR eB. Bittle ik 60 59 45 
ib Oh OL otk tig) Cap te) Sha ote Seer ne- tM II RE aA SI 7-1 7:0 ben 


we 1 Base price of $8.40 per 100 lbs. for electrolytic tinplate, 0-25 lb. base box as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, 
ay 3, 1956. 


Impact of Freight Charges in Western Canada: 


The long freight haul between the Ontario-Quebec area and Western Canada 
has always been a major economic problem. It has greatly increased the landed 
cost in the west of Canadian goods, thus multiplying the difficulties of eastern 
manufacturers in meeting competition from the western United States, or from 
overseas shippers taking advantage of ocean shipping into British Columbia 
ports. In order to place eastern Canadian suppliers on a more equitable footing, 
a number of measures have been introduced. Among these is the so-called 
“bridge subsidy’? whereby the Federal Government subsidizes those shipments 
across northern Ontario which are subject to class or commodity rates. The 
maximum amount of such subsidy is set at $7 million annually. This payment 
permits the railways to set rates at lower levels than would otherwise prevail. 

Moreover, “agreed charges” have been arranged between shippers and the 
railways: These result in substantially reduced rates to Vancouver, in return for 
which the shippers must forward a given proportion of their business to that city 
by rail. The “agreed charges’? have been one of the most important factors 
tending to place Canadian steel producers in a more competitive position on the. 
west coast. Without these reduced rates the freight charges to Vancouver would 
almost certainly be prohibitively high. In anumber of instances, also, rates have 
been established which are reasonably closely related to freight charges from 
foreign competing points. Since the first of the “agreed charges’ was not 
established until October 1954, and not extended to cover structurals until early 
in 1955, they had no impact on the figures shown for the provincial distribution of 
steel. Even in “1955, shortages of steel prevented the producers from taking 
extensive advantage of them. 

The western market for steel is not large. In 1954, the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia used 11-5 p.c. of the total 
steel consumed in Canada. The most important items used were structurals, 
plate, galvanized sheet and tinplate. The proportion of consumption of these 
products supplied by the five Canadian mills decreases progressively, westward, 
Vis: 

(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


(1) (2) (3) 
Canadian Imported (2) as p.c. of (1)-+ (@) 
EU OE aes, = See OB, leg! 4 os ac seeps 80, 936 33, 703 29-4 
paskatchewan...,. dsthtee fv. oe esd fale 5,538 4,819 46-5 
Menta” y. are ti4) 0g. LO Tee er LeD 20,027 30, 869 60-6 
Drieram MOU D188 oe vec cy sap * ace BA 49,577 125, 682 yay é 


As far west as Winnipeg, Canadian steel producers neither gain nor lose by 
way of freight charges, which are about the same from competing Canadian and 
United States points into Manitoba. This is reflected in the relatively small 
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proportion of the Manitoba steel market which is supplied by imports. At 
Calgary and Edmonton, Canadian producers are at a considerable freight dis- 
advantage in relation to competitors in the United States. Because of the 
‘“aoreed charges” which apply to shipments to Vancouver but not to inland 
points, the adverse differentials are normally considerably smaller at Vancouver 
than at Edmonton or Calgary. For example, the adverse differential on struc- 
turals at Calgary and Edmonton is 32 cents per 100 lbs., while at Vancouver it is 
16 cents; expressed as percentages of the price of structurals at Geneva, Utah, 
the differentials are —6-2 p.c. in Alberta and —3-1 p.c. in British Columbia. 
Much the same situation exists for plate and sheet: at Winnipeg there is no 
differential; at Calgary, it is 53-5 cents, at Edmonton 28-5 cents, and at 
Vancouver 16 cents, in favour of United States mills. In terms of the Geneva 
price, the differentials range from —10-7 p.c. at Calgary to —3-2 p.c. at 
Vancouver. 


Impact of Freight Charges in the Maritimes: 


The four Maritime Provinces of Canada use relatively little steel: in 1954, 
their consumption was only 3-7 p.c. of the Canadian total. Rails and track 
material for railway maintenance form a substantial portion of the steel used in 
the region. Small quantities of structurals and plate—largely for railway car 
construction and ship-building—and bars, are used locally. 

Dosco’s mill at Sydney has a considerable freight advantage in most of the 
maritime region for the types of steel which it produces. For the Hamilton mills 
and Algoma, the freight haul to the Maritimes is relatively costly. However, in 
times when steel is in short supply overseas, maritime purchasers must obtain 
their requirements either in Canada or from the United States. In such circum- 
stances, the adverse affect of the differentials facing Hamilton and Algoma are 
overstated and the advantages to Dosco are understated. 

A few thousand tons of tinplate are used in New Brunswick each year in 
fish-preserving operations. Although the market is a small one, the Hamilton 
mills have considerable freight advantages in New Brunswick, as follows: 


TINPLATE 
Port Black’s 
Elgin Harbour 
Differentia)l-—-cents/owtscarvac chk). Bad eek ee eked. ee 43 35 
aoitrerential=<-p 6. Ob Price nc sas cain, asad tbat le pie Ale eae Oe 5-2 4.2 


1 Based on Hamilton and Sparrows Point, Md. 
r 2 Base price of $8.40 per 100 lbs. for electrolytic tinplate, 0-25 lb. base box, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, 
ay 3, 1956. 


Summary regarding Impact of Freight Charges: 


In the chief steel-consuming markets of Canada, i.e., Ontario and Quebec, 
favourable freight differentials provide incidental protection to the products of 
Stelco and Dofasco, except in the Windsor area. The degree to which favourable 
freight differentials assist these producers varies by areas and by products. 

Dosco’s bar-mill at Montreal also derives assistance from the relatively high 
cost of freight from competing foreign points. Dosco’s Sydney mill faces a 
considerable freight handicap in moving any of its products to Central Canada. 
pews for Algoma, freight differentials more often prove a handicap than a 

elp. 

In the case of both Dosco and Algoma, it is obvious that their chief com- 
petition in Central Canada is from Steleo and Dofasco. The only exceptions are 
rails and heavy structurals, which are not made in Hamilton. 
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This advantage in favour of Stelco and Dofasco is reflected in the fact that, 
between 1951 and 1954, their sales in Central Canada increased by over 200,000 
tons, while sales by Dosco and Algoma decreased by an even greater tonnage. 
In the same period, imports into Ontario dropped from 873,416 tons to 370,999 
tons while imports into Quebec fell from 426,209 tons to 227,069 tons. 

In Western Canada, freight differentials west of Winnipeg are in favour of 
non-Canadian producers and vary from area to area. 

In the Maritime Provinces, Dosco has a substantial freight advantage over 
its competitors in the forms of steel it produces. The Ontario mills are at a 
freight disadvantage in Nova Scotia but are in a favourable freight position in 
shipping tinplate to New Brunswick, since tinplate from alternative sources 
bears even higher rates. 


THE PRICING OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


Earlier in this Part, it was shown—in connection with an analysis of trans- 
portation costs—that freight charges are a varying but a major consideration in 
the laid-down costs of either domestic or imported steel to the user thereof. 
There are, of course, many other cost-factors, chief among which are the prime 
factor of all (base or mill price) and certain important variables, such as the scale 
of ‘‘extras” and the incidence of customs duties. In any attempt to weigh and 
compare final laid-down prices, at various points in Canada, of domestic vs. 
imported steels, it would be desirable to deal only with utterly identical trans- 
actions—which rarely occur. Base prices are, in most instances, published or 
readily ascertainable; freight charges (with their characteristic variations) can 
be arrived at; customs duties—by reason of the complexity of the existing tariff 
structure, the existence of made- or not-made- in Canada differentiations in rat- 
ing, and the multiplicity in the tariff of end-use items—are anything but a 
constant for price-comparisons purposes; and, worst of all, “extras” over and 
above the mill or plant price are of such infinite variety and of such ever-changing 
pattern that they alone serve to make unreal, if not indeed imprecise, any effort 
at comparisons on a like-with-like basis. For these reasons, it has been deemed 
practicable to delete from the study, for the purposes of this section, every factor 
but two: base prices and freight charges. One or two uses of the phrase ‘‘net 
price’’—a quaint one, as used in the steel industry—are purely incidental and 
need not confuse the reader; a duty-paid comparison in a single instance has been 
included solely because data regarding the trade were procurable only on that 
basis. The phrase used in the text to describe prices which take cognizance 
solely of the two factors cited above—base price and freight charges—is ‘‘de- 
livered base price’’. 

For consideration in connection with this section of the Report, information 
on prices, from 1937 to August 15, 1956, has been obtained from Canadian basic 
steel producers, from leading United States producers selling in Canada, from the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and from Canadian users and import houses. 
Use has also been made of the prices listed weekly in recognized trade publications. 
While prices have been obtained for a wide variety of steel forms, only the more 
important are dealt with in this section (see Appendix F for detailed price in- 
formation). Prices for stainless and specialty steels are examined entirely 
separately, since such steels and the method of their pricing—ex warehouse— 
differ considerably from those of carbon steels (Appendix F). 


Base-price vs. Net Price: 


The base price is that price at which a steel product can be purchased in a 
specified basic thickness, width, chemistry, length, etc. Each base price applies 
to a broad category of steel; for example, one base price applies to all carbon 
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steel plates, another to all carbon steel sheet, and a third to all. structurals. 
This system of base prices is almost universally followed and since the categories 
covered by the base prices are usually of uniform coverage it is possible to com- 
pare base prices at various mills, both in Canada and abroad, on a reasonably- 
comparable basis. In actual practice, as suggested above, steel is seldom sold 
at the base price, since most purchasers wish some variation from the basic 
specifications. Each such variation from the basic size, shape, width, chemistry, 
etc. may involve an “extra’’; that is, an additional charge. ‘The “‘extras’’ are 
added to the base price and the combined charges become what is known in the 
steel trade as the ‘‘net”’ price. It is difficult, and even dangerous, to attempt to 
compare net prices, since detailed information is usually not available respecting 
actual shipments to enable one to ascertain whether the specifications, and 
hence the ‘extras’, are exactly comparable. There are literally hundreds of 
different combinations of extras for most types of steel, thus making attempts at 
precise comparison most hazardous. Furthermore, in earlier years the scale of 
extras in Canada and in the United States differed considerably, with the Cana- 
dian ‘“‘extra’”’ charges usually being noticeably above those in the United States; 
however, “‘extras’’ in Canada and the United States have been fairly comparable 
since 1952. The base price is by far the major component of net prices; ‘extras’, 
while numerous and confusing to the layman, seldom account for more than 
10 p.c. of the so-called ‘‘net”’ price of carbon steels. 

Most Canadian f.o.b. mill prices have historically been higher than corre- 
sponding prices in the United States. The two exceptions concern foundry pig 
iron and rails, the f.o.b. mill prices for both of which have been comparable in 
Canada and the United States for many years. Although the differentials in 
prices of other steel products have sometimes been substantial, in recent years 
these differentials on most products have progressively been reduced, notably at 
mid-1955. Most of the differentials that remained were again reduced following 
the price increases of August, 1956, in both Canada and the United States since, 
in practically all instances, the Canadian increases were smaller than those for 
similar products in the United States. The following figures show differentials 
by which Canadian mill prices have exceeded United States mill prices, expressed 
as percentages of United States prices: 


1955 1956 1956 
Product 1937 1947 (July 1) (Jan. 1) (Aug, 15) 
2 i Pt 
TiOr HOUGH IsarSm yk etce acts eae en ees 8-16 5-0 7-0 3-2 nil to 1-4 
CPO UUTANS dy ul ae tc cre erases ee Ee n.a. 18-0 6-9 3-2 y nil 
EHot-RolledtPisteks.... thee a. Bee 20-7 — 11-3 7-7 > 6-2 
Hotaolled Sheet. 4. ssn. s0ckeiee dee 20-8 18-0 3-7 to 9-8 4-1 ow 237, 
Cold-Rolled Sheek j.ne 68. cords. tay chats 4 _ 5-0 2-4 (05-21 
eT URGG: - £e-. 4 ci AMAR Sete th Hee ae ames oe kee ao — 10-2 3°8 36 


1 A price increase which had occurred in Canada in April, 1956, explains this increase in differential. 


It is important to note, in connection with structurals in the above table, 
that the calculation of differentials is based upon an f.o.b. mill price at Sault- 
Ste-Marie. In fact, however, this price is purely a nominal one, since Algoma 
(a) does not in reality sell structurals to any extent in the Sault-Ste-Marie area; 
(b) does not in fact sell on an f.o.b. mill basis at all, but rather on a delivered 
basis to Canadian points, such delivered prices being less than the f.o.b. mill 
price plus freight by the amount of freight charges absorbed by the Company 
(on a formula based upon weighted freight allowances to Canadian points). 
In other words, net realization to Algoma at the mill is probably a fairer basis of 
comparison with mill prices of United States mills making no freight allowance 
to Canadian customers. So calculated, the line in the table re Structurals would 
appear as follows: | 
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1955 1956 1956 
Product 1937 1947 (July 1) (Jan. 1) (Aug. 15) 


SRLIICLULALS Sen a eer Ene ott rade cus Aawanrd nil to 12-4 —1-9 —0-9 —1-8* 
4-2 


* (—) means lower than United States price. 


In comparing Canadian and United States prices in this section no adjust- 
ments have been made for exchange differentials. Although the Canadian 
dollar sold at a 10 p.c. discount during a period from 1947 to 1950, it has been 
found that the differential was relatively small in most of the years in which 
prices are examined. As a consequence, if the Canadian and United States 
prices were placed on a common currency basis, they would not be greatly different 
from the unadjusted figures for the selected years: 


U.S. Dollars in terms of Canadian Dollars 


SERS Boe WIE ae 8 a, eR aaa ne ee aoe Mem we $1 -00156 
FORINT ESA ae ES ae er» Ay. Se an 2 ee 1-0000 
PITT OTE cine, SMR ae te beenb sal: Vise, ke | ae a SR 1-1000 
SCR eS aoe a! ie EMO MO ee BOE TE EWR. ete 5 loc ous -994375 
eee ee a Te eT co SCT Ca eer -9790625 
I Oe ee ee Wie Se UROL Aes id -985625 
mee UI Wee eek i MN ee a i AN: cc BSB ae COE -9990625 
ie LUM Ore ree Se EA fo OMMNE hc BRE de cay c= 994375 
PE a DOU Lo, Wee on BEA A eae bys ole ae 9 yh amie OF 9825 


Narrowing of the Gap: 


A number of reasons no doubt account for the rapid and progressive narrowing 
of these differentials since 1947. First of all, the tariff protection afforded by 
those items bearing specific rates of duty was much greater in 1937 and in 1947, 
because of the lower prices in those years. Secondly, the Canadian dollar sold 
at a discount in many years until 1950, whereas it has been at a premium in 
recent years. ‘Thirdly, Canadian mills have installed new equipment and have 
greatly increased output, which has almost certainly increased unit-productivity. 
Possessed of this new and more modern equipment, it has apparently been the 
policy of Canadian mills generally to favour moderate prices in the interests of 
market development; such a pricing policy has also placed the Canadian industry 
in a much better position to increase its share of the Canadian market for a 
number of important steel products, as proven by the diminished proportion of 
imports of many flat-rolled steels. In pursuance of this policy, Canadian prices 
for a number of steel products have been at levels which were determined less 
by the tariff than by favourable freight differentials, particularly in Central 
Canada, where the chief steel markets are located. The substantial and favourable 
freight differentials enjoyed by the mills at Montreal and Hamilton are such 
that they usually completely outweigh the unfavourable differential in mill 
prices and even give these mills a slight advantage in delivered base prices. In 
Western Canada, most Canadian producers have to make “freight allowances”’ 
from their f.o.b. mill base prices—apart from such portion of the tariff protection 
as they may require—to compete with the products of United States mills 
located close to the Western Canadian market. 

As regards delivered prices, Algoma and Dosco are in a less favourable 
position than the Hamilton mills. On products which are made in Hamilton 
they must meet the Hamilton price plus freight from that city to the destination. 
Thus, for example, if Algoma wishes to sell sheet in Toronto its price cannot 
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exceed the Hamilton price plus freight from Hamilton to Toronto. Since the 
freight charge from Sault Ste. Marie to Toronto is much greater than from 
Hamilton, Algoma must absorb the difference as a ‘‘freight allowance’”’ from its 
base prices. For products not made in Hamilton—e.g. medium and heavy 
structurals—it is usually necessary for Algoma and Dosco to make some ‘“‘freight 
allowance”’ because of competition from overseas and from United States mills 
at Buffalo and in the Western United States. Algoma’s prices on bars and flat- 
sheets are therefore often determined by those of the Hamilton mills, regardless 
of the tariff; and on structurals, by the freight advantages enjoyed by overseas 
and United States mills in many Canadian markets. 


It has not been the policy of Canadian mills to vary their prices extensively 
in response to changing levels of demand for steel. Instead, they have attempted 
to promote price stability in their sales. To a large extent, this reflects the fact 
that prices in the United States remained steady (or even increased following 
annual wage increases) in 1954 and, since imports from the United States constitute 
the bulk of the competition for Canadian mills, pricing policies of the latter are 
largely influenced by United States prices. Nevertheless, the threat of overseas 
competition and a contracting home market apparently forced Canadian steel 
producers into moderate price reductions in order to maintain a reasonable flow 
of orders. Thus, when the prices of British and European steel fell sharply in 
1954, Canadian prices showed small declines, varying from $4.00 per ton of pig 
iron to about 125 cents per 100 lbs. on structurals, many bars and flat-rolled 
steel. 

North American pricing policy in steel contrasts sharply with that prevailing 
in the United Kingdom and in Europe. Export prices of overseas producers 
vary greatly, in close sympathy with the level of demand. For example, in the 
period 1949 to 1953, British export prices for bars ranged from $70.00 per metric 
ton to $137.00. Belgium-Luxembourg prices fluctuated to an even greater 
extent. These wide variations appear to have had little influence on Canadian 
prices and imports. The product-analysis which follows shows that even though 
British and European prices for a number of steel forms dropped sharply in 
1954, imports from these sources either decreased or rose only moderately, with 
the exception of structurals, for reasons explained in Part IV. On the other 
hand, imports from the United States rose substantially, even though prices had 
not decreased in that country. Shipments from overseas appear to have been 
more on a “hit and run” basis, without a sustained effort to take advantage of 
lower prices. No doubt this reflects limitations of supply plus the difficulties 
of developing long-term markets on the basis of rapidly-fluctuating price patterns. 


In the price-comparisons that follow below, the term ‘‘delivered base price’, 
when applied to ecther domestic shipments or imports, excludes, in all instances, 
“extras’’, exchange differentials, and customs duties (where such exist): 


Foundry Pig: Canadian and United States f.o.b. mill prices for foundry pig 
have been closely parallel over the years. In many years they were identical— 
e.g., in 1950, $46.50 per ton and in August, 1956, $63.00. Even when not 
identical, differentials have not been great, seldom exceeding $2.00 per ton 
(approximately 4 p.c.). At these price levels, Canadian producers at Hamilton, 
Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie have retained the major share of the market 
in Ontario and Quebec, which accounts for over 90 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. The delivered base price of Canadian pig iron is substantially 
increased in Western Canada by high freight charges from Ontario despite freight 
allowances by Canadian producers. In Vancouver, the delivered base price of 
Canadian pig was $76.50 a ton in May, 1956, as against $66.25 in Toronto. 
As a result, a large proportion of the pig iron used in Western Canada is imported 
from non-Canadian sources. The Western market is, of course, very limited in 
size. 
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Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: The f.o.b. mill price of bars was somewhat higher 
in Canada than in the United States until August, 1956, when one Canadian 
mill reduced its base price to slightly below the United States base and another 
established a price only shghtly above the United States base. Canadian f.o.b. 
plant prices have for years ranged approximately from 10 to 60 cents per 100 lbs. 
. above corresponding United States prices—or from 3 to nearly 15 p.c. In 
January, 1956, the differential was 15 cents (8-2 p.c.) above the United States 
price; in August, 1956, this differential was thus eliminated by one Canadian 
producer and cut in half by another. Canadian mills have supplied over 80 p.c. 
of the requirements of Ontario and Quebec, which provinces use more than 90 
p.c. of the total Canadian supply of bars and rods. High freight charges to 
Western Canada increase the delivered base price of Hastern-produced bars by 

approximately $2.00 per 100 Ibs. at Calgary, over Central Canada. 
; Because of favourable freight differentials, the delivered base prices of 
Canadian bars were either on the same level or below the delivered base prices 
of imported bars during 1955. In 1956, Canadian delivered base prices were 
well below those of the United States. The following statistics show delivered 
base prices as of the dates indicated; as of August, 1956, the differentials in 
delivered base prices widened: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton 
July 1, 1955 
CORA T a erties thd HA: hares ailbeirs os uno deerand fein sre om o pleNe 4-60 4-73 4-60 
TMM GCORO TACOS UII IGE, Pern Ret aie ees Nae the wea 6 5:06 4-73 4-71 
January, 1956 
Re ee re Fae 2 Yow ss shale. cus, team oem, oad 4-80-5-06 4-93 4-80-4-95 
Anite Staves asst Tita te A) oe eee, 5-41 5-08 5-06 


Standard Rails (85 lbs. per yd.): Canadian rail prices at the mills have been 
very similar to those prevailing in the United States. In some years there have 
been variations of a few dollars above or below the United States price, although 
on August 15, 1956, prices in both countries were identical at $101.50. Canadian 
rail prices had remained relatively stable during the period 1953-1955, in contrast 
with British prices, which were reduced from $96.00 in 1953 to $85.00 in 1954. 
The fluctuation in British prices has been of consequence in provinces which 
have ready access to ocean shipping. In British Columbia, substantial tonnages 
of British rails were imported in recent years for use on a local railway. The 
Canadian price in 1954 of $90.00 f.o.b. plant plus $39.80 rail freight (the 
published rate) amounted to $129.80 compared with a British ¢.1.f. price at 
Vancouver of $116.91. Itis understood that in 1956 British prices have increased 
and are now well above Canadian levels. In discussing the loss of rail orders in 
coastal areas, the Canadian producers stated that it was difficult to set a special 
price for delivery to such areas since the price would also have to be extended to 
the large users in those other areas where by far the bulk of railways requirements 
are concentrated. Partly for this reason, they stated, they were unable to reduce 
their prices sufficiently to meet the British competition in Western Canada. 


Structural Shapes: The mill prices of Canadian-made structurals were, 
until August, 1956, above those prevailing in the United States. In reality, 
however, f.0.b. mill prices have little practical application in Canada since 
adverse freight differentials force the one Canadian producer of heavy structurals 
to make substantial freight allowances in many of the important marketing 
points of Ontario, Quebec and other provinces. For example, the rail freight 
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rate from Sault Ste. Marie to Toronto was $11.00 per ton on May 1, 1956; this, 
added to the f.o.b. mill price of $96.00, made a total of $107.00. Algoma’s 
delivered base price at Toronto was actually $4.40 below this figure. Much the 
same is true of other marketing points in Ontario. (See Appendix F). 

In British Columbia, delivered base (and net) prices of Canadian structurals 
were substantially reduced following the introduction in 1955 of “‘agreed charges” 
by the railways. Delivered base prices fell from $135.50 (July, 1953) to $105.00 
in July, 1955. A major portion of this reduction was attributable to lower 
freight charges. Because of this development, the delivered prices of Canadian 
structurals in Vancouver were only slightly higher than in Montreal on May 1, 
1956: $116.00 base and $125.00 net in Vancouver, and $107.20 and $116.20 in 
Montreal. The prices for Vancouver involved some freight allowance from the 
base price at Sault Ste. Marie. The delivered base price of United States 
structurals at Vancouver was in the neighbourhood of $111.00 early in 1956. 

Reference to Appendix F will show that prices for structurals from the United 
Kingdom have often been keenly competitive. In 1954, the delivered net price 
of a Canadian 12’ I beam at Montreal was $110.00 compared with $101.00 for 
corresponding British structurals. This latter was considerably below British 
prices in both previous and subsequent years and reflects a policy of adjusting 
prices with changing levels of demand (in 1953 the delivered net price of British 
structurals at Montreal was $109.20; in 1955, $115.40; and in January, 1956, 
$145.00). Canadian prices do not appear to have been reduced in 1954 to any 
extensive degree in Central Canada because of British competition. Although 
Canadian purchases in Britain in 1954 were greater by about 5,000 tons, imports 
from the United States increased by several times this amount. Steel producers 
in the United States did not reduce their prices in 1954 and since they were the 
chief source of competition the Canadian producer maintained his price level 
without extensive reductions. 

On the West Coast, Canadian delivered*prices were greatly in excess of 
British landed prices in 1953 and 1954, reflecting the high trans-Canada freight 
charges prior to the introduction of “agreed charges” for structurals in 1955 and 
also the general reduction in British steel export prices in 1954. Following the 
introduction of agreed-charge rates and increases in British prices in 1955 and 
1956, Canadian delivered prices at Vancouver have been slightly below those for 
British structurals. It would appear, however, that the real competition for 
Sanwa mills in Western Canada is from the United States, rather than from 

ritain. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Plates: The base prices of Canadian plate have always 
been above those in the United States. In 1953 and 1954, Canadian f.o.b. mill 
prices were $4-725.and $4-60 per 100 lbs., respectively, compared with $4:-10 
in both years in the United States—in percentage terms, from 12 to 15 p.e. 
In the latter half of 1955, this differential was reduced to 35 cents (7-7 p.c.) 
and in August, 1956, to 30 cents (6-2 p.c.). Canadian base prices have also been 
considerably higher than British export prices; in 1953 by 29-5 cents per 100 lbs., 
in 1954 by 64 cents, and in 1955 by 16 cents, for shipments to Montreal and 
Toronto. For shipments to Alberta and British Columbia, however, Canadian 
base prices have usually been below those for British plate since the introduction 
of ‘‘agreed charges” on plate in 1954. 

In spite of reduced differentials, Canadian delivered base prices were some- 
what higher in 1955 and 1956 than United States delivered base prices at most 
Canadian steel centres except Montreal. ‘The differentials in Central Canada 
were usually small, since favourable freight charges considerably reduced the 
gap in f.o.b. mill prices, except for the Algoma mill. In Western Canada, 
Canadian delivered prices were usually well above those of imports from the 
United States, whereas delivered prices of British plate were considerably higher 
than Canadian prices in all of Canada in 1955 and 1956. 
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The sharp decline in British prices in 1954 had relatively little effect on 
Canadian prices. For example, while the f.o.b. base price at British ports for 
shipment to Central Canada fell by 47 cents per 100 Ibs. between 1953 and 
1954, Canadian f.o.b. plant base prices were reduced by only 12-5 cents for 
shipments to the same area. In spite of the relatively small reduction in the 
Canadian price, imports from all sources declined sharply in 1954. This 
phenomenon simply reflects the fact that the chief source of competition has 
been the United States, where prices have followed a steadily upward movement. 

Hot-rolled Sheet: Canadian f.o0.b. mill prices for hot-rolled sheet have always 
been above those prevailing in the United States. The differentials have never- 
theless greatly diminished over the past ten years. This has resulted from the 
fact that the rate of price increase for sheet steel has been greater in the United 
States than in Canada. The following figures show the differentials: 


Differential! Differential as p.c. 
(cents per 100 lbs.) of U.S. Base Price 
BI Spies, Cee 2 GI age ieee pea 20 On eh 50 20-8 
(OL So ee Ee A ee ee eee oe Sats Se ee 45 18-0 
SOG eres 525. Aa. 0a el. dealin Ee 8G Bo at, 65 16-5 
cS Ile 2 SP Re NT ee 1) 's eee ee 15 to 40 3-7 to 9-9 
a LI eer ee ee ee ee, OA Ai oe ome 17-5 4-0 
eMVEMLODD EV OOQMINOM se ceceos cas 12-5 2-7 


1 Amount in cents by which Canadian mill price exceeds U.S. mill price. 


These differentials in mill prices were completely offset in 1955 and 1956 
by favourable freight rates from Canadian mills to the main markets in Ontario 
and Quebec. As a consequence, the delivered base prices of Canadian hot-rolled 
sheet have usually been below those of delivered United States sheet: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto 
July 1, 1955 
Roane Ath deh As Neth en Gitte de coe RARE: CNS tes ettel Py. ss 4-57-4-82 4-33-4-58 
TUN OGlesGa LOS taka er rer a SEL OM A SORIOP Pat Ba 4-81 4 
January, 1956 
CG SLTVEVCUTEL TIPE cc ee Re etn re TM ere CRO EN Le, len a ol 4-87 4-63 
aL CGE Ss Ga LeStes enna Cian eae he Pe aOR Se cs a ewe sacle 5-085 4.75 


These prices clearly show that the Canadian mills have relied upon favourable 
freight differentials in establishing their delivered prices at competitive levels in 
Central Canada in 1955 and 1956. 

In Western Canada, United States delivered prices are considerably lower 
than Canadian delivered prices. The Canadian mills face adverse freight 
differentials in these markets and have deducted freight allowances from their 
prices to offset at least partially the differences. The following figures indicate 
freight allowances made by Hamilton mills prior to August, 1956: 


Shipping to— Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


BaseraiCoce.. Vie aethtmnte hs 5 « lpta sire oeeyhs evs ines ghey 4-50 4-50 4-50 
BSEee Ge LOWERS Meee Nace cet dict ok ee SS Sela « 05 -10--50 05 


Only in Alberta are the freight allowances sizable, this being the only 
province where the freight differential against the Canadian mills is substantial. 
It is probable that the August, 1956, reduction in base price differentials will 
eliminate necessity for freight allowances to certain western points. The 
‘‘agreed charge”’ from Eastern Canadian mills to Vancouver has placed Ontario 
mills in a much better position to price their sheet steel on a competitive basis in 
Vancouver. As a consequence, the delivered base price of Canadian sheet at 
Vancouver ranged from $5.20 to $5.55 per 100 Ibs. in July, 1955, compared with 
$4.99 for steel of United States origin. 


Cold-Rolled Sheet: Canadian base prices at the mills for cold-rolled sheet are 
above corresponding prices in the United States as the figures illustrate: 


Differential Differential as p.c. 

(cents per 100 lbs.) of U.S. Base Price 
AAU ea) WoO ONS ees CR ee oF SRE RENN, gee. 2 ane 70 14-6 
nS ACT Ale! JOR LR a Le eM kG TD Va 57°5 12-0 
TS ee AI oN a aed eke te ge eee LT ae eee 30 6-1 
FAN MNCL Mkt PO UAL tdci ots ae Cee ee eee, Ae 12-5 2-3 
PNTIS S1LOSG Mes cites Us BSS De eee eee Oe 30 5:2 


In most of Ontario and Quebec, however, delivered base prices for Canadian 
cold-rolled sheet were, prior to April, 1956, appreciably below delivered base 
prices of imported sheet, by reason of the very substantial freight advantages 
enjoyed by the Hamilton mills over United States suppliers. After that date, 
an increase in Canadian prices brought delivered base prices to approximately 
the same level but a part of the differential was restored in August, 1956, because 
of the fact that United States prices were then increased by more than the 
Canadian. Small tonnages are used in Manitoba and British Columbia, where 
prices for Canadian sheet are somewhat higher than the delivered base price of 
United States sheet: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
July 1, 1955 
CAMATISNS <a icel ie ob eee 5-62 5-38 6-72 6-35 
United States 2c. rs.et VR. Bh te 5-71 5-38 6-37 5-89 
January, 1956 
CANES Pete sons he oat 3 ret EE 5-82 5-58 6-87 6-55 
Dinited States... lteeis. acs set debts yeu 6-085 5-755 6-745 6-265 


These prices show that in Central Canada Canadian mills have been using 
- favourable freight differentials to offset higher mill prices in establishing 
competitive price levels. On the other hand, unfavourable freight differentials 
to Western Canada have resulted in higher Canadian delivered base prices than 
have prevailed for delivered imports. 

Prices of British cold-rolled sheet were above Canadian prices in July, 1955, 
at Montreal and Vancouver. In previous years they had been somewhat lower, 
as reflected in the following figures which were provided to the Board on a duty 
paid basis: 
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Prices of British Steel, c.i.f., Duty-Paid 
(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Montreal Vancouver 
Auld LUbey Fa 0 cab cl eet ieate thaw: & dds Epi wad eB fats! hen Gleb sb. $140-20 $144-00 
SPS TOSI 80 A Oe il a oh OND PRR 8 fA TP ote a eee Le SAT ia 1 ae 137-00 140-80 
SMR ON eran. CME TRE, Ce Mme iiee eh, MAREN OS PE: gM AWA RAR LE BDO Bem 147-00 151-00 


In 1956, British prices rose far above North American levels as illustrated by 
the following, on the basis of the above table: in January, 1956, $159.00 at 
Montreal and $163.80 at Vancouver. 


Tinplate: Until January, 1956, the f.o.b. mill price of hot-dip Canadian 
tinplate (1-25 lb. cokes) was substantially higher than the mill price in the 
United States. During the years 1950—July 1, 1955, the differential had ranged 
from $1.25 per 100 lbs. to 85 cents (14-4 to 11-6 p.c.).. In October, 1955, the 
United States mills increased their prices, whereas Canadian mills did not; thus 
the mill prices of hot-dip tinplate came much closer together ($9.70 in Canada 
and $9.20 in the United States). During the first half of 1956, Canadian and 
United States prices each increased by 40 cents per 100 lbs., leaving the 50 cent 
differential unchanged. 

Prices for electrolytic tinplate have followed much the same pattern as for 
the hot-dip. Between 1950 and July, 1955, Canadian mill prices were from $1.00 
to 70 cents above corresponding prices in the United States. In October, 1955, 
the differential was reduced, however, to 30 cents. Early in 1956, prices for 
electrolytic tinplate were increased by 40 cents per 100 lbs. in both Canada and 
the United States, preserving the differential of 30 cents. Since tinplate sales 
are subject to contractual obligations with the users, it is unlikely that further 
changes in prices will take place before the contract termination dates in the fall 
of 1956. 

Because of favourable freight differentials the delivered base prices of 
Canadian tinplate are well below those of delivered tinplate of United States 
origin, as is shown in the table: 


Delivered Base Prices (.25 lb. Electrolytic) 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Chatham 
July 1, 1955 
ard tea Yem Reains. Senn So as ey ANTS ee ied eae cee re eee 8:57 8-33 8-47 
MGT COCR CATES Peete hotcr als eecie ai ore cna ae abs) Sreusztt toe 8-47 8-22 8-22 
January, 1956 
(Gina Hei ei a a: ot oe are ea 8-57 8-33 8-47 
WinitediStatess 2 ccmetoeee. actteke, vo eee ahe SIRE RA 9-27 9-02 9-02 


Skelp: Canadian f.o.b. mill base prices for skelp have apparently been 
somewhat higher than corresponding prices in the United States. Between 
July, 1953, and August, 1956, f.o.b. mill base prices in the United States have 
increased from $75.00 per ton to $92.50. In that month the f.o.b. mill price of 
the largest Canadian producer was approximately $95.00. 


Galvanized Sheet: It would appear that Canadian prices were well above 
corresponding prices in the United States until 1955, when the latter rose to 
slightly above the Canadian levels. By May, 1956, readjustments in Canadian 
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prices had again raised them to slightly (3 p.c.) above those of United States 
producers. In August, 1956, the Canadian base price for galvanized sheet was 
increased by $6.00 a ton, as against a $9.00 increase in the United States. 
Favourable freight differentials to consuming points in Central Canada more 
than offset the small price differential at the mills which remained after the price 
increase in August, 1956. This gave domestic producers a considerable advantage 
in their delivered base prices to this market, which utilizes over 75 p.c. of total 
Canadian consumption. Even in the Western Canadian market, Canadian 
producers apparently compete on equal terms freightwise, since nearly all mills 
in the United States producing galvanized steel are located in the Eastern half 
of that country. A possible exception is Vancouver which may benefit from 
lower water rates from the Eastern United States seaboard. 


Stainless and Tool Steels: 


There is one large producer of stainless and tool steels in Canada (Atlas 
Steels Limited) and one small producer (Vanadium Alloys Steel Canada 
Limited). In addition to these two domestic sources of supply a number of steel 
merchandising houses import such steels. The prices shown in Appendix F and 
those used as illustrations in this section have been supplied by Atlas Steels 
Limited, by import houses and by the British Iron and Steel Federation. 

Domestic producers sell their tool steels on an f.o.b. warehouse basis but with 
free local delivery. Both of the domestic producers maintain warehouses, or 
have agents, across Canada. Atlas Steels Limited has warehouses at Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Welland, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver; Vanadium 
Alloys, at Montreal, Toronto, and London. In addition, at least one of the 
Canadian producers consigns stocks to agents in the Maritimes, northern Ontario, 
Alberta, and Victoria, B.C. Canadian-produced stainless strip, on the other hand, 
is usually sold direct from the mill. Imported specialty steel is usually sold 
f.o.b. the importer’s warehouse. To facilitate comparisons, therefore, prices for 
domestic stainless steel are quoted f.o.b. warehouse. 

Tool and stainless steels, like carbon steels, are priced on a “base” and a 
“net” system. The base prices vary by areas, usually taking into account freight 
costs. Canadian-produced stainless, for example, has the same base price in 
Ontario and Quebec; in Winnipeg there is a three-cent increase; in Edmonton it 
is six and a half cents higher; and in Vancouver, it is three and a half cents above 
prices in Central Canada. Prices of imported stainless steel vary in a somewhat 
similar manner, with the notable difference that prices in Ontario and Quebec are 
not uniform, reflecting higher transportation costs in laying down overseas steel 
in the former province. Certain industries, which enjoy ‘‘end use’’ tariff items, 
receive reductions from the normal base prices. 

Extras may account for as much as 25 p.c. of the net price, although the 
average seems to be well below that. Approximately 70 p.c. of tool and stainless 
steel prices are subject to extras for grade, quality, pickling, size, length, cutting, 
normalizing, tolerance, analysis, packing, etc. The charges for extras in Canada 
and the United States are very similar. At the present time, extras for specialty 
steels of British origin are identical with those of Canadian production. Until 
recently this was not the case; British tool steels are said to have been sold with 
smaller charges for extras, thus tending to give such steels a competitive advant- 
age. In examining prices, it will be noted that these are quoted in terms of cents 
or dollars per pound, since ‘‘specialty”’ steels are relatively costly. Base prices 
are used for comparisons, for the same reasons mentioned in the preceding section 
on carbon steels. 


Stainless Steels. When considering prices for stainless steels, it must be 
borne in mind that certain of the chief alloying components, such as nickel, 
have been in short supply for a period of years. As a result, production of such 
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steels is limited, the available supplies of certain alloying metals being strictly 
rationed by the producers. Secondly, there is a high level of demand for these 
scarce steel alloys. Under such conditions of limited supply and high demand, 
variations in prices as between domestic products and imports do not seriously 
affect the ability of sellers to dispose of all of their stocks. In other words, a 
seller’s market exists and there is little incentive or necessity to quote keenly 
competitive prices. | 

Prices for two of the more common types of stainless steel are set forth in 
Appendix F, namely types 304 and 316. The former is the most common type 
of stainless steel. The prices of domestically-produced 304 steel were usually 
slightly below those of similar imported steel in 1953 and 1954. In 1955, however, 
prices for British steel were below those for the domestic product; this resulted 
from relatively greater price increases over 1954 levels for the domestic steel. 
The Canadian prices are still below those of duty-paid steel of United States origin 
as illustrated by the following prices for type 304 at Toronto on July 1, 1956, in 
cents per pound: 


Canadian United Kingdom United States 
eel Bey che SOLAN ee SESS Bae eed ols a »4275 *3951 »4363 
Pethoyd 31 alWtoe Gee Re Rie = hime eae ae Rr °4550 -4560 -4641 
Pell Ga 2 CR ein Sis, cae Mat ot a te eee anata | -5000 +4793 -5309 


Canadian prices for type 316 are well above those for this type of steel of 
British origin, and have been so for a number of years, corresponding roughly 
with those for United States steel. A number of reasons have been advanced 
for the differential in Canadian and British prices: the demand in North America 
is for low carbon steel (below 0-03 carbon) which is somewhat more difficult to 
melt and therefore commands a better price; this type of steel is not being used 
extensively in Europe where more carbon 1s permitted. The suggestion has also 
been advanced that the differential might be explained by the fact that British 
producers charge a smaller premium for the addition of the 2 to 3 p.c. molybdenum 
required in this type of stainless. It may well result, of course, from a combin- 
ation of these and other factors. The following figures show prices for type 316 
on July 1, 1956, at Toronto, in cents per pound: 


Canadian United Kingdom United States! 
Bae Mn Ae eel i, ei be, -6450 -5083 - 6498 
Pisiss Rene. Sil MAL GUA. La > 6475 - 5693 - 6858 
Sivess eet er. Bet, over. 26.) ene +6900 *5896 -7527 


1 Duty paid. 


Tool Steels: ‘The prices for domestic tool steels appear to be competitive 
with those of similar steels imported from the United Kingdom, particularly in 
the large markets of Ontario and Quebec (where prices for the domestic and 
imported products are almost identical). It would appear that this close relat- 
ionship has come about through fairly vigorous competition. For example, in 
1953, Canadian prices for certain specifications were considerably below those of 
imported steel; in 1954, on the other hand, British prices were lower for at least 
one specification. By 1955, prices of domestic and imported steel in the markets 
of Central Canada were almost identical, at considerably lower levels than had 
prevailed in preceding years for at least two specifications. 
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While prices in Central Canada are now very similar, those in Western 
Canada, from Winnipeg to Vancouver, show that Canadian tool steel sometimes 
sells at a premium of 3 or 4 cents per pound. This has been the case for a number 
of years and apparently reflects British policy of quoting uniform prices across 
the country, whereas domestic producers add at least part of the freight to their 
prices. In some cases, however, independent agents in Western Canada do add 
freight charges to the costs of British steel, bringing them up to the Canadian 
level. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCERS 


This section gives a brief outline of the expansion which has taken place in 
recent years in the production facilities of Canadian basic steel producers. It also 
attempts to suggest roughly what may be some of the advantages or disadvantages 
inherent in operating the various types of equipment at present used in Canada, 
in comparison with equipment in use in the United States. 

In the light of the material set forth in this section, it 1s possible to make 
a number of general statements concerning the relative position of Canadian 
steelmaking equipment. For example, on the basis of size alone, smaller blast 
and open hearth furnaces are more costly to operate than larger furnaces, most 
of the differential being labour cost. The capacity of the average Canadian 
furnace is appreciably below that of the average furnace in the United States. 
However, since wage rates in Canada are below those in the United States, it is 
possible that the adverse cost differential resulting from differences in size would 
be in part offset. At the primary rolling mill stage, Canadian blooming and 
billet mills are usually not in a position to specialize to the same extent as 
United States mills. Canadian plate mills are of the reversing type, having a 
lower productivity ratio than continuous mills. The greater part of hot- and 
cold-rolled sheet and strip is produced on continuous or semi-continuous mills 
which compare favourably with those in the United States. 


The comparisons which follow do not take into account differentials in wage 
rates between Canada and the United. States. 


Comparison of Equipment 


Prior to World War II, the Canadian basic steel industry concentrated on 
the production of semi-fabricated forms, bars and rods, small structural shapes 
and rails. Output of hot- and cold-rolled sheet, tin plate and galvanized steel 
was on a relatively small scale; no skelp or sheet piling was made. ‘The facilities 
of the industry were limited to furnaces, blooming and billet mills, bar and rail 
mills, a plate mill, and a number of 1-stand 2-high mills for rolling sheet and 
strip. From this comparatively elementary stage, the industry has in the last 
fifteen years taken noteworthy strides in diversifying output and installing new 
equipment. ‘The emphasis has been shifted from bars, rails and shapes to flat- 
rolled products. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been expended in this 
transformation; thus, old equipment has been rebuilt and modernized while 
much new machinery, often of a so-called “‘continuous”’ type, has been installed. 
The result is that the Canadian industry, which by and large had lagged behind 
United States producers in the installation of continuous or semi-continuous 
mills in the thirties, is now in a much stronger position. Details regarding the 
new equipment of Canadian mills are to be found at the end of this section. 

In the following sub-sections, a very cursory attempt is made to describe 
the types of equipment employed by Canadian basic steel producers at various 
stages of production and to compare its operation in a general manner with the 
equipment in use in United States mills. 
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Iron Smelting: As a general rule, and other things being equal, the larger 
the blast furnace the more economic it is to operate per unit of output, largely 
on the score of labour costs. The largest Canadian blast furnace is rated at 
1,300 tons per day with three others rated at over 1,000 tons, five between 500 
and 1,000 tons, and six at 500 tons or less per day. In contrast, of the blast 
furnaces operated by Bethlehem Steel at Lackawanna, Great Lakes Steel at 
Detroit, and Columbia-Geneva Steel at Geneva, one is rated at 1,900, six between 
1,300 and 1,500, five between 1,000 and 1,300 and two between 800 and 1,000 
tons per day. The fourteen furnaces of these three firms, chosen because of 
their proximity to Canadian steel markets, are capable of producing more per 
day than all fifteen Canadian furnaces together. 

Over the past 25 years, larger and larger blast furnaces have been constructed, 
auxiliary equipment has been improved, and greater attention has been paid to 
the preparation of raw materials for charge to the furnace. Canadian 
construction has followed the general trend to larger furnaces, and the average 
rated daily capacity of operating Canadian blast furnaces is now about 700 tons 
per unit, still well below that of the blast furnaces operated by the afore- 
mentioned three United States plants, which would be about 1,200 tons a day. 

Operating on the assumption that differences in cost in Canadian experience 
would be roughly equivalent to the experience of United States mills, it is 
considered that the cost of converting raw materials into one ton of pig iron in 
the operating Canadian furnace of average size would be higher than the cost 
in the average United States furnace mentioned above. 

Approximately 50 p.c. of the pig iron produced in Canada comes from large 
competitive furnaces rated at 1,000 tons or over, about 35 p.c. from furnaces 
rated at 500 to 1,000 tons, and only 15 p.c. approximately from those of less than 
500 tons per day. The larger furnaces are being pushed to produce the maximum 
possible; small furnaces are in two cases standing idle. The average daily 
capacity of Stelco’s four blast furnaces is 850 tons per unit; of Algoma’s five 
furnaces, 760 tons per unit; of Dofasco’s furnace, 750 tons; of Dosco’s two 
operating furnaces, 550 tons per unit; and of Canadian Furnace’s operating 
furnace, 440 tons. 

New blast furnaces constructed in Canada since the early 1940’s have been 
as follows: 


Rated 


Daily Capacity 
Year Company Hearth Diameter (net tons) 
OAT Sat Sot ee dk. Stolen. 6 4cieata nied; etic: 2356) 4 1,050 
Pe oe ek een are Canadian Burne Gee. otto ct ace 10° 6'2 140 
Tee ees Oe ic, craks cos es avast ATOM cy cree ates ste ans eo ce 25f 1, 200 
Deseo eat ee ATS LY 20’ 600 
OS ar ss WOU Oke Doidacd :resas 32 es ek a 20’ 9”” 750 
TORS Sree ue cere ioe. stad Ntelotidyeccasiuts ph Ads opis eraaghss 28’ 1,300 
I Re aac Oe ee Tere OnE ME a nee SN A ee Ah DD 25% 1,200 
ey eee eee ey oe. sss DGtAsGO tees ee eee 20’ 9’’ 750 


These furnaces now account for about 60 p.c. of total Canadian capacity. In 
general, while they are comparatively modern and efficient, they are still of a 
smaller average size than those built by the aforementioned United States 
companies during the same period. While certain economies of operation may 
be realized through larger sized furnaces, other factors may be of much greater 
importance; for example, a firm may not wish to have its blast furnace capacity 
too greatly in excess of its steelmaking capacity, or 1t may not wish to be totally 
dependent on only one large furnace. 
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Steelmaking: From 85 to 90 p.c. of North American steel output is made in 
open hearth furnaces. Steel is also produced in electric furnaces and Bessemer 
converters, in about equal quantities; and a fourth process, the oxygen furnace, 
is now coming into vogue. 

As with the blast furnace, economies of operating an open hearth furnace 
are in part related to size of furnace, but a number of other factors also contribute 
to differing costs of operation, e.g., oxygen utilization, fuel and composition of 
charge. 

The size of open hearth furnaces has been increasing steadily in the United 
States and the Canadian trend has been along the same lines. Algoma now has 
fourteen open hearth furnaces, eight rated at 90 net tons per heat, four at 150 
net tons per heat, and two at 330 net tons per heat. The last two were completed 
in 1953, the other furnaces having been enlarged from time to time. Dosco 
has five open hearth furnaces, two of 200-ton capacity per heat and three of 185- 
ton capacity. Of these, three were installed during 1940-42 to replace furnaces 
of much smaller capacity. Dosco now has a sixth open hearth under construc- 
tion, with expected production of 200 net tons of steel per heat. Stelco now has 
thirteen furnaces, four of 110 tons per heat, five of 180 tons per heat, and four of 
275 tons per heat. One 180-ton furnace was built in 1941 and the four 275-ton 
furnaces were built in 1952. Subsequent to the increase in capacity in this latter 
year, four smaller furnaces were dismantled. The capacity of the average 
Canadian furnace per heat is now 156 tons. Solely on the basis of differences in 
size of furnace, Canadian open hearth costs per ton of steel would probably be 
slightly greater than those in the United States mills mentioned. Since this 
conclusion does not take into account the other variable factors which influence 
unit costs of output, factors which cannot readily be measured, it is impossible to 
say whether, in fact, Canadian open hearth operating costs are above or below 
the average in the United States. 

The use of oxygen has a very considerable bearing on productivity of open 
hearth furnaces. For example, the average annual open hearth capacity of 
Stelco furnaces, computed on the basis of normal 11-hour tap-to-tap time would 
be somewhere around 2,040,000 net tons. Using oxygen, the company now 
realizes a tap-to-tap cycle of 9 to 10 hours, a reduction that should increase 
production anywhere from 10 to 15 p.c. Many of the United States companies 
competing in the Canadian market have also adopted oxygenation, among them 
Bethlehem Steel, Great Lakes Steel, National Steel, and most of the plants of 
U.S. Steel. Savings in time result in a saving in capital investment, and depre- 
ciation is spread over a larger volume of production. Operating costs are in- 
creased substantially, however, since oxygen is a high-cost material. Stelco 
does not, as yet, produce its own oxygen and buys its material from independent 
sources. 

Other Canadian companies have also realized increased productivity as a 
consequence of varying techniques. Both Algoma and Dosco are charging a 
higher proportion of pig iron than scrap, and, as a consequence, experience a 
saving in melt-down time and a hastening of the point at which chemical reaction 
begins. ‘Traditionally, the open hearth charge has been 50 p.c. pig iron, 50 p.c. 
scrap. Canadian companies charging up to 70 p.c. pig iron have realized slight 
increases in productivity from furnaces of the same capacity. 

A completely different process of steelmaking is used by Dofasco, with its 
two oxygen furnaces and a third under construction. This company still has 
four open hearths, but two only are now being used and it is likely their production 
will be sharply curtailed when the third oxygen furnace comes into operation. 
These oxygen furnaces operate on a 1l-hour tap-to-tap cycle and can produce 
steel at about 50 tons an hour, a high rate compared with the 25 to 30 tons an 
hour from a modern 300-ton per heat open hearth furnace. A number of sources 
consider operating costs of producing steel by this process to be very competitive. 
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In addition, the oxygen process can operate on a 100 p.c. pig iron charge; such 
being the case, this process appears to have greater advantages during a period of 
high-cost scrap. 

Dofasco’s process is operated under licence from Brassert Oxygen Technique, 
A.G., of Zurich, Switzerland. Licences have now been extended to several 
United States steel companies and others are negotiating for the right to utilize 
the process. The first of these furnaces operating in the United States—that 
of McLouth Steel, Detroit—came into production this year. 


Ingot Preparation: From the steelmaking furnace, the lquid metal is 
poured or teemed into ingot moulds, varying in size and shape in keeping with 
the capacity of primary and finishing mills and the nature and size of the material 
to be produced. Since Canadian mills cannot roll ingots in sizes as large as those 
that can be rolled in many United States mills, they require a larger number of 
moulds to handle an equivalent amount of steel per heat. The smaller size of 
most Canadian steel furnaces probably helps to offset the cost of investment in 
moulds per heat. Moulds have an average life of 60 heats. 

Dofasco’s costs of teeming are slightly higher per ingot mould than those of 
other mills. It has no primary mill to reduce the ingot to semi-finished steel and 
its plate mill serves as a breakdown or roughing mill for subsequent rolling opera- 
tions. Because of this it must exercise extreme care in pouring the ingot and 
therefore ‘‘bottom pours’’ at a cost that 1s slightly higher than with top pouring. 
Top pouring is said to have the disadvantage in general of producing a poorer 
surface near the bottom of the ingot, due to splashing when the steel first enters 
the mould. 

Ingot casting and stripping equipment, soaking pits and primary mills 
combine to create one of the larger investments in a modern steel mill. Elimina- 
tion of this outlay is being attempted by Atlas Steels at Welland, where the 
company has embarked on a development to cast its steel direct into slabs or 
billets, in a “‘continuous casting” process. The equipment involved an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,500,000, a small amount in relation to that required 
for conventional equipment. It is hoped that important operating economies 
ean be effected by this process, together with higher yields. The increase in 
yield is particularly attractive in the production of high-cost steels. At the 
present time Atlas is using both the ‘‘continuous casting”’ process and the con- 
ventional ingot casting technique. 


Primary Rolling Mills: Ingots are first rolled in blooming or slabbing mills, 
the products resulting being of a size which can be rolled in subsequent mills. 
In the United States, it is not unusual for a primary mill to feed most of its out- 
put to one subsequent mill. In this manner, advantages of specialization, such 
as a limited range of shapes, are realized. No Canadian mill is in a position to 
roll a bloom, for example, on a continuing 20-shift per week basis for direct feed 
into one finishing mill. Such practice would involve an output of the finished 
product much in excess of the demands of the Canadian market. 

All blooming mills in Canada, and most in the United States, are reversing 
mills; in other words, the ingots are passed back and forth through the same set 
of rolls until the requisite reduction is achieved. Algoma’s primary mill is a 
2-high 44’’ bloomer, feeding its billet mill, its rail and structural mill, and its 
continuous bar and strip mill; Atlas’s is a 2-high 26’, feeding a billet mill, hot 
sheet mill and hot strip mill; Dosco’s, a 40’’, feeding a billet mill and rail mill; 
Stelco’s a 44”” and 34” in tandem feeding a billet mill, two bar mills and a plate/ 
strip mill. Dofasco does not have a primary unit, rolling small sized ingots direct 
on its plate mill. No slabbing mills as such are in use in Canada, slabs being 
rolled from the ingot in the above-mentioned blooming mills. 
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Bethlehem Steel at Lackawanna has a 2-high 54’ reversing bloomer, which is 
said to roll slabs for its sheet/strip mill about two-thirds of the time, and blooms 
for its structural mills the remainder of the time. Its 44” bloomer rolls for its 
rail/billet mill and its 28”’ structural mill. Its 40” bloomer feeds its continuous 
billet mill, with the remainder of output going to the 28” structural mill. 

Great Lakes Steel at Detroit has a 2-high 40” reversing bloomer feeding its 
continuous billet and its 38” strip mill. Its 46’’ bloomer primarily rolls slabs for . 
its 96” sheet/strip mill. Its 48”’ universal slabber, put into operation in 1958, 
is a specialty mill capable of achieving high production in rolling for only one 
succeeding mill, the 96” sheet/strip mill. 

All Canadian mills are presently operating either at capacity or close to 
capacity. Stelco cannot roll sufficient steel, at this stage, to satisfy the demands 
of its succeeding mills. In order to overcome the shortage, Stelco is constructing 
a third blooming mill and will be in a better position to obtain benefits from 
specialization. 

Another type of primary mill is the billet mill, which is a specialty mill 
reducing products of the blooming mill to billet sizes for rolling in bar, rail and 
structural mills. All Canadian billet mills are continuous, Dosco’s being a 
7-stand, Algoma’s and Stelco’s 8-stand. In contrast, Great Lakes Steel has a 
9-stand and Bethlehem at Lackawanna a 14-stand. In rolling the same bloom 
to the same dimensions, greater production is achieved with a greater number of 
stands because the billet can be rolled at a faster rate of speed. Another factor 
is the size of the bloom which the respective billet mills are capable of handling. 
In general, Canadian mills can take only a smaller size of bloom—Dosco, for 
example, on its 16” continuous billet mill, usually takes a 6”’ x 5” bloom; Great. 
Lakes, on its 21’’ takes sections up to 8” square. Billet mills capable of handling 
large blooms not only save time in the blooming mill but also receive a hotter 
steel and can roll to a wide range of sizes. Larger blooms and more stands 
increase productivity from a given unit. 

Bethlehem and Great Lakes Steel have a high rate of productivity per operat- 
ing hour as a consequence of size of bloom and number of stands, with sometimes 
two and even three pieces going through the mill at the same time. 


Rail Mills: Productivity is somewhat comparable between Canadian and 
United States rail mills, the exception being the time lost when starting on a new 
section. On the average, one-half to one hour is lost while adjusting the mill to 
the required tolerances. With Canadian mills frequently rolling relatively short 
runs of a given section, as against relatively long runs in United States practice, 
the ratio of waste and lost time per ton of output is higher in Canada. 

Dosco rolls rails about seven turns per week; its mill is not used for other 
purposes. Bethlehem rolls both rails and billets on one mill which is operating 
twenty turns a week. Algoma rolls rails and structurals on a combination mill, 
with differing stands but the same drives and motors. On turning from produc- ~ 
tion of rails to production of structurals, a new set of stands is introduced into 
the line, the stands to be replaced being moved by crane; as a consequence, one 
set of stands is always idle. 


Bar and Rod Mills: In the operation of bar and rod mills, the nature and the 
size of the products rolled play an important part in operating cost. Where 
the product rolled is to be further used in company operations, scheduling can 
be arranged to obtain longer runs. Where the product is produced for sale, 
scheduling involves more frequent roll and size changes as the mill moves from 
product to product. From actual figures supplied by mills in Canada and the 
United States, there appear to be substantial variations between mills in time 
lost through roll changes and adjustments. On the average, lost time does not 
appear to be greater in Canada, although one Canadian mill shows more time 
lost than other mills in either country. 
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Plate, Sheet and Strip Mills: Plate, sheet and strip are rolled in four types of 
mill: continuous, semi-continuous, l-stand reversing and hand mills. A con- 
tinuous mill consists of a series of roll stands in tandem; the metal moves through 
these stands in one direction only, thus passing through each stand once. A 
semi-continuous mill consists of one reversing, or multi-pass stand, and a number 
of single-pass continuous stands. A 1-stand reversing mill has reversing motors 
which move the metal back and forth through the stand a number of times. 
A hand mill is a multi-pass mill, the metal being returned by manual instead of 
mechanical power. 

Dofasco and Stelco both operate 1-stand reversing plate mills, the former’s 
an 84’’ (wide) mill and the latter’s a 110”’ mill. Algoma can roll plate in narrow 
widths on its continuous bar and strip mill. Most United States plate mills are 
either continuous or semi-continuous. 

Algoma has a 9-stand 30” (wide) continuous hot strip mill; Stelco’s 56” hot 
strip mill consists of a reversing rougher (its plate mill) and a 6-stand continuous 
finishing train; Dofasco’s 60” hot mill is a l-stand reversing mill. In the United 
States the large mills operate 10- and 11-stand continuous mills. 

Algoma has a 30” 1-stand reversing cold reducing mill; Dofasco has 34”, 
36’, 42” and 56” 1-stand reversing cold reducing mills; Stelco has a 56” 5-stand 
continuous cold reducing mill. Most cold reducing mills in the United States are 
continuous operations. 

It is claimed that, as a general rule, continuous mills have higher produc- 
tivity and lower costs per unit of output than semi-continuous or reversing mills. 
Practically all Canadian-produced plate is rolled on reversing mills while the 
major part of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip is produced on continuous or 
semi-continuous mills. 


Tinning and Galvanizing Lines: Over 90 p.c. of tin plate and galvanized 
sheet produced in Canada is coated on modern, continuous production lines 
installed in recent years. These should be as efficient as similar mills in the 
United States. Dofasco has two electrolytic continuous tinning lines while 
Stelco has one. Each of these firms also has a continuous galvanizing line. 


Development of Facilities 


The change in the facilities of the various Canadian steel producers for the 
production of given items during the period 1939 to 1955 is shown in Appendix 
G. 

The changes of most interest are as follows: Algoma in 1944 completed its 
44’’ blooming mill, electrified it in 1951, and subsequently dismantled its smaller 
35” mill in 1953; completed a 25’’ continuous billet mill in 1942 and dismantled 
its 1-stand 32’’ mill in 1954; completed a 32” breakdown mill in 1952 for use in 
conjunction with its rail and structural mill; altered its 30” rail and structural 
mill in 1954, and completed its 22” structural mill for use as an alternative to the 
foregoing in 1954; completed a combination continuous bar and strip mill in 
1952 with stands for the production of bars replaceable by those for the production 
of flat products; completed a 1-stand reversing 30” cold strip mill in 1954. The 
only rolling mill units remaining relatively unchanged since 1939 are its 18” 
bar mill and 12” merchant bar mills. Capacity on both has been increased but 
the latter, a hand mill operation, is now being abandoned. 

Atlas Steels expanded the ingot capacity of its plant during 1940-45 by more 
than six times its original size. In keeping with the gradual increase in capacity, 
the company installed a 1-stand 26” reversing blooming mill in 1941 to replace 
its 16’ 3-high, 2-stand unit. In the same year a l-stand billet mill and two bar 
mills were completed. In 1949, the company undertook installation of the first 
mill in Canada for the hot rolling of stainless steel sheet—a 4-stand 60’ mill. 
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In 1954, it completed the installation of a planetary strip mill for the production 
of stainless strip, and in the same year completed the installation of the first 
equipment in Canada for the continuous casting of steel. 

In 1940, Dofasco installed a 1-stand 34’ reversing cold-rolling mill, and in 
1941 a 36” mill of the same type, giving it three units for the cold reduction of 
sheet and strip. In 1947, it began installation of an electrolytic tinning line, 
operations commencing in 1949 (the first unit of its type in Canada). In 1950, 
the company started its first blast furnace and a battery of 35 coke ovens. Its 
first hot mill for rolling sheet and strip, a 4-high 1-stand reversing mill, came into 
operation in 1954. In the meantime, the company had signed a contract with 
Brassert Oxygen Technique, A.G., of Zurich, Switzerland, under which it ob- 
tained rights for the Brassert process of making oxygen steel. Operation of 
two oxygen furnaces was commenced in October, 1954. About the same time 
the company began the construction of a 56” 1l-stand reversing cold-rolling mill 
and a continuous galvanizing unit, the former starting production in May, 1955, 
and the latter in June of the same year. The galvanizing line was the first such 
unit in Canada. Current expansion plans involve a second battery of coke ovens, 
another blast furnace, a third oxygen furnace, a new breakdown mill, and a 
second continuous annealing furnace. 

Dosco’s investment in recent years has been devoted mainly to the moderni- 
zation of its existing equipment. During the war years, a new blast furnace and 
three new open hearths were constructed. The company has now undertaken to 
construct still another open hearth. 

In 1941, Stelco installed its first plate mill, a 1-stand 110” reversing unit; 
in 1945, its 56’ continuous hot strip mill; and in 1948, its continuous cold reduc- 
tion mill, these last the first of their type in Canada. These mills have replaced 
high-labour-cost hand mills, which, while they were used until the late 1940’s, 
were always a high-cost operation. In 1949, the company’s electrolytic tinning 
line came into production and in 1955, its continuous galvanizer. Current 
expansion plans call for another blooming mill, a l-stand reversing cold reduction 
mill, and additional annealing, pickling and finishing capacity. 

Rolling mill equipment imported into Canada from the United States, when 
“of a class or kind made in Canada”’, is usually dutiable at a rate of 224 p.c. ad 
valorem; if “of a class or kind not made in Canada”’, the rate is usually 73 p.c. 
ad valorem. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION: 
RAW MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


Competitive superiority or inferiority in respect of raw materials is merely 
one of many factors making up the total competitive position of a steel company— 
but a very important factor. In view of that fact, this section will discuss sources 
of raw material for steel production and attempt to assess the position of the 
Canadian industry from the viewpoint of relative strength or weakness. Does 
the iron ore come from a captive source; if so, is it short-haul underground, long- 
haul open pit, or one of a variety of other combinations? Or is it purchased on 
the open market? Is coke bought on the open market or do captive sources 
provide coal suitable for carbonization in the coke ovens of Canadian steel mills? 
Where do fluxing materials come from and what part of the same is obtained 
from captive sources? All those named are materials used in the production of 
pig iron. Are Canadian costs of assembly higher or lower than the costs of the 
foreign mills selling in the Canadian market either pig iron or steel? 
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Pig iron is of course only one of the basic materials entering into the produc- 
tion of steel; the other is scrap. While the scrap market is sometimes chaotic, 
and at times widely fluctuating in price, in general the costs of scrap as they 
affect competitive position are comparatively consistent. While scrap is usually 
charged in quantities about equal to the amount of pig iron charged, it is less 
important as a competitive factor than the latter. In the following study more 
emphasis will be placed on pig iron than on scrap because it is in the cost of pro- 
ducing pig iron that competitive disadvantage or advantage is more likely to 
occur. 


Materials Used in Pig Iron Production 


Materials Used and Assembly Cost: 


The blast furnace capacity of the companies producing pig iron in Canada is 
outlined in Appendix H, (1). The blast furnace operation is very much the same 
in all: it is essentially one of charging iron ore, fuel (coke) and flux (limestone and 
dolomite) into the top of a blast furnace and blowing heated air (blast) into the 
bottom. The ore in large part supplies the iron, the coke is the source of heat, 
and the flux combines with such impurities as silica to form slag. Other iron- 
bearing materials charged to the blast furnace include plant sinter (ore fines and 
flue dust), scrap, slag, roll scale, and mill cinder. 

The proportion of the materials charged and the nature of the pig iron pro- 
duced vary in keeping with the purity of the materials used. The average con- 
sumption of raw materials in Canadian and United States blast furnaces in recent 
years has been of the following order: 


Blast Furnace Consumption of Iron Ore, Fuel and Flux per Ton 
of Pig Iron Produced ~ 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Average ! 


Year Iron Ore? Serap Coke Flux 
LO MMR eae PIS Se acca me & sd e sb 8hs 1-895 -039 -869 -421 
De RR ae es SGN S «Rina go ae oA Se 1-956 -037 -890 -468 
TUS 2 3 68 6 Gencne ce CE Et a Ole eee 1-962 - 028 -931 -456 
LOA SR A Poet rie shacdas NMlr’s SPN gael etn cl eye 3 1-968 °021 -976 -471 
United States Average? 
Ome ena MANE E cert sort iake. ose N oh otors Gch ks: ais 1-811 -049 -873 - 387 
HEL A 28 Ae, IR 1 re are ee ae AE ieee 1-809 -050 -873 -395 
ODS Shenae 4 SER Na ATS. thee aise ee a A CR 1-816 -053 - 906 -418 
104 Ree iy ie, ca Bish Madea is aia hinds secbstoxas 1-893 -035 - 954 -440 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 Includes iron ore, plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
3 From American Iron and Steel Institute data. 


While it is not at once obvious from the above, Canadian consumption of 
iron ore (crude or beneficiated) has been decreasing per ton of pig iron produced, 
with Fe compensation being provided by increasing amounts of plant sinter 
(ore fines and flue dust) in particular. 

Prior to 1952, the flue dust recovered from blast furnace operations by Algoma 
was stockpiled for future use. A sintering machine with an annual capacity of 
400,000 tons was brought into operation in that year, and current and stockpile 
flue dust are now being sintered for recharge to the blast furnaces. In the sinter 
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mixture, approximately 70 p.c. ore fines and 30 p.c. flue dust are used. In 1955, 
Stelco brought a 500,000 ton per year sintering machine into production to re- 
place the 100,000-ton unit that had been operating prior to that date. Sintering 
equipment is also operated by Canadian Furnace and Dosco. 

With an increasing proportion of prepared iron-bearing material (bene- 
ficiated iron ore and plant sinter) being charged to Canadian blast furnaces, there 
has been a concomitant decrease in the amount of coke and flux required. This 
has apparently brought about a small reduction in the cost of assembling raw 
materials at the blast furnace, a conclusion based on information filed by the 
applicant companies with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All the companies 
have their own accounting procedures and do not necessarily follow the same 
practices. In the following table, the average cost of scrap in 1955 is shown as 
being $9.75—a cost developed through internal accounting practices that differ 
substantially among companies. Since the blast furnace scrap used by each 
company is almost entirely its own, the cost shown does not necessarily bear any 
relation to open-market price. Accounting practices in connection with iron ore 
and coal also differ substantially; even though the materials are in part obtained 
from sources controlled by the reporting companies, reports show open-market 
pricing in some cases and captive pricing in others, with the average not neces- 
sarily having relation to the price actually paid. With the suggestion, therefore, 
that the following figures should be read only in context, average costs per ton of 
materials used in Canadian blast furnaces have been of the following order in 
recent years: 


Average Cost per Ton of Materials Used in Canadian Blast Furnaces 


Material 1948 1953 1954 1955 
Crude iron ore 

(2) Sanadian. eubtaek s ssc ie’ ve sre ee ee $5.89 $7.24 $7.10 $8 .06 

1S) ROP GRDT 5 A) 3. os ds ssue eva aie dd alae Oe ee ee 4.85 8.22 8.29 8.33 
Beneficiated iron ore 

AGAROSE CLIT CRU Nae Ee oe coe eine Se wee ere tee 4.94 8.95 8.85 9.08 

Cy) SE OP GIR scutes ae Se Posie slob klik cece LA eee —~ — _ — 
Pianta ter redaernerceett Siac eeee e A 4.44 9.22 9.41 9.47 
altho en  e AS St RO eer Sheers be isu py |"? 16.87 17.89 10.40 9.75 
Limestone 

(oe) SOROALIRU Settee ape: Usa cd § Ee vn See oan eee 1.88 eal 2.63 2.68 

LO) GLOlOt haem a =o. us teks mes ee eee Oe 1.01 1.29 1.36 1.37 
Dolomite 

CeO OSMR GIN, (pas i uel. iene VBE Me AM oicnan dau’ am 1.90 1.59 157 1.56 

PEW MEO LORETY areata scons rats 3, ek Sonera ore ile aie ae 1.86 1.87 — — 
CREO Na tear tip ae tes, SAS chy he AR ce Ale Oa ee 12287 13.86 13.91 13.38 


1 Includes plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
These average costs, when applied to the quantities of each material required 
to produce one ton of pig iron, show a total average assembly cost that has 
apparently been decreasing slightly during the years 1953-1955: 


Average Cost of Materials Used to Produce One Ton of Pig Iron in Canada 


Average 
Assembly Cost 
Year Iron Ore! Serap Flux Coke of Materials 
LOR ie eho ce 4 Sind $16.13 $0.38 $0.83 $11.63 $28 .97 
TODA a) Ae tet. sks A at 16.33 0.38 0.93 12.38 30.02 
OD Se enc cecal wie wha 16.29 0.50 0.91 12.90 30.60 
Vio ee ace re were 9.54 0.35 0.71 11.88 22.48 


” : 
1 Includes iron ore, plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
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The conclusion suggested in the above table is valid only for the years in 
question and cannot be taken to indicate a trend in the future. It should be 
added also that the conclusion is valid only to the extent that the reporting 
companies have been consistent in their accounting practices during the years in 
question. A change in arbitrary costing of given materials necessarily would 
distort the picture. 

Because of the fact that the totals shown in the foregoing tables are useful 
only as an indication of what would appear to be the cost of assembling materials 
for Canadian pig iron production, it would be highly improper to compare the 
data with costing in other countries. In any event, it would take years of re- 
search to obtain all the data required to effect a proper comparison. 

While it is not feasible to make an effective comparison between Canadian 
costs and costs of foreign mills, it is possible to set down background information 
that is of value. Inland Steel, for example, obtains about 85 p.c. of its ore, 40 
p.c. of its coal and all its limestone from captive sources. About 45 p.c. of its 
raw materials shipped by water are transported in company vessels: ‘‘. .. through 
either full or partial production of raw materials we have been able to deliver these 
materials to our plant at a lower cost than if we purchased them on the open 
market. If we had not produced or transported any of our raw materials in 1955, 
we estimate that our profits before taxes would have been lower by $10 million’’.* 
Inland’s pig iron producing capacity is about 2,700,000 tons per annum, that of 
the Canadian industry 3,666,000 tons. What is the position of the Canadian ’ 
industry with regard to captive sources and method of transportation? The 
following sections will treat in turn with each of the raw materials and their 
movement. 


Iron Ore in Pig Iron Production: 


Canadian production of iron ore in 1959 totalled 14,536,000 long tons,t 
making Canada the sixth largest producer in the world, exceeded only by the 
United States, Russia, France, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Producing 
Canadian mines with their respective tonnages in recent years were as follows: 


Iron Ore Production (Shipments) in Canada by Properties! 
(tons of 2240 lbs.) 


Properties 1955 1954 1953 
Wabana (beneficiated hematite) (?).......-.-.+++e+ esses rhe if bee | 2,155, 731 2,399,821 
Labrador—New Quebec (direct-shipping ore).........-- 7,721, 694 1,781,453 — 
Marmora (pelletized magnetite econcentrates)...........+ 195,776 -- — 
Helen and Victoria (sinter) (8)...........e eee e cece teens 1,432,455 991,870 1, 166, 832 
Steep Rock (direct-shipping ore).......-++++e++eer eres 2,265,555 1, 156, 654 1,301,377 
Quinsam Lake (magnetite concentrates) «sey» #361.) «a2- 335, 903 164, 338 553,591 
Texada Island (magnetite concentrates).......-- ee 238, 641 331, 566 333,077 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R.17, Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
March 29, 1956. 

2 Owned by Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited. 

3 Owned by Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. 

N.B. Calendar year not necessarily the basis for reporting; aggregate shipments in 1955 do not 
reconcile with production total of 14,536,000 tons shown by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1955. 


Production in Canada in 1951 exceeded Canadian blast furnace consumption 
and in 1955 was more than three times the requirements of Canadian mills. 
Current expansion and development programs will further enhance Canada’s 
position as a world producer of iron ore, and overall production will probably 
reach 20,000,000 tons in 1956. 


*Statement by Vice-President, i/c Raw Materials, Inland Steel Company, Annual Meeting, April 25, 


+All tonnage figures with regard to iron ore are in long tons of 2240 Ibs., unless otherwise indicated. 
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The outline of production and consumption since 1948 is shown in Appendix 
1s BN CDP 

Record production by Canadian mines has in reality had little meaning for 
Canadian furnaces. These mills in recent years have obtained only about 25 
p.c. of their ore from Canadian sources, the notable exception being Dosco, which 
obtains almost all its requirements from its own minesin Newfoundland. Algoma 
obtains approximately 30 p.c. of its ore from its own mines near Jamestown, 
Ontario. The other furnaces, however,—those operated by Canadian Furnace, 
Dofasco and Steleo—obtain by far the greater part of their iron ore from sources 
outside the country. There is little likelihood that the pattern will change sub- 
stantially in the near future. Dosco and Algoma will probably continue to 
process their own ore to the maximum possible and Steleo will draw to a large 
extent from United States mines in which it has ownership interests. 

Algoma and Stelco have in the past relied mainly on open-market United 
States ores for that portion of their requirements they cannot obtain from the 
mines they control. Dofasco has also relied heavily on United States ore since 
blowing in its blast furnace in 1951, as has also Canadian Furnace. Dosco has 
obtained supplies from both South America and the United States. With in- 
creasing Canadian ore production, however, Canadian furnaces may have the 
opportunity of using domestic ores to a greater extent. 

Most of the new ore developments have been consumer-financed and new 
production from additional sources is likely to be tied up in much the same way. 
With hundreds of millions of dollars invested in plant and equipment, most major 
steel companies have always considered it desirable to control their own iron ore 
reserves. As direct-shipping reserves in the Mesabi area begin gradually to 
approach exhaustion, North American producers have begun to seek other 
sources and Canada has proven to be well-endowed with ores that appear to be 
economical to mine and transport. 

The Labrador-New Quebec project, which will turn out some 12,000,000 
tons during 1956, will allocate 162% p.c.* of its production to the two concession 
companies—Hollinger North Shore Exploration Company and Labrador Mining 
and Exploration Company—the balance to be split amongst the following in 
keeping with their equity interest in the Iron Ore Company of Canada: 


Hanna-Coal-&-Ore:s secs 2 et OTE RE 2T-Ds0s 
Republieustéeel Corpora iaaaecs 6c ete are ee ie ey eee 25 p.c. 
National Steel-Corprccsi eres er ers ces cee er ere es Pee 20- pt; 
Youngstown Sheet do, Lobes. yyc 0-5 do othe. sa 10 p.c. 
ATM COMB HEE J. us. AERO MOTT. AL adele oe ROT ee ee 10 p.c. 
Wheeling patel iy 2 jo Be ee ee ee ae ee Spe: 


Only that portion of the ore allocated to the concession companies and to Hanna 
Coal & Ore can be considered as being open-market ore, and a large part of it 
has already been committed to United States mills, under long-term contract. 
For example, Bethlehem Steel apparently has a contract with Hanna Coal & Ore 
to receive 30,000,000 tons during the course of a 25-year contract now in progress. 
During 1955, however, Dosco, Dofasco and Stelco received small quantities from 
the balance available, and shipments to Canadian mills will continue to grow 
slightly as production expands. Production of 20,000,000 tons annually is 
envisaged on completion of the seaway. 

Algoma, Canadian Furnace and Stelco have received small quantities also 
from the tonnage produced by Steep Rock. Tonnage available has necessarily 
been small because of long-term commitments on the part of Steep Rock. Only 


*Under the terms of agreement, the concession companies were to receive: (a) } of the first 400 million 
tons of merchantable open-pit iron ore mined, (b) } of all remaining merchantable open-pit iron ore, (c) 
3 of all other iron ore mined in the subleased properties—Financial Post Corporation Service. 
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in 1952, during the period of the steel strike in the United States, were there 
sizable quantities available to Canadian mills. Production increases, however, 
may make these high-grade ores more readily available. By the early 1960’s, 
Steep Rock and its environs may have an annual capacity of 8,000,000 tons. 

Other Canadian areas also hold promise for the future. These are dealt with 
in a later section, entitled ‘‘Reserves and New Sources’’. 


Deposit Ownership—Canadian Mills: 


A wide variety of factors influences the production costs of iron ore and all 
have a bearing on competitive position in the production of pig iron. 


Dosco: operates three mines on Bell Island, Newfoundland. The deposits 
lie off the northwest corner of the island, under the floor of Conception Bay on 
the southeast coast of Newfoundland. Annual capacity runs to 2,800,000 tons. 
The deposits are controlled through subsidiaries, Dominion Wabana Ore Limited 
and Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Limited, the former being the operating company. 

Ore is taken from submarine workings, with some of the haulages from face 
to deckhead being nearly three miles. After two crushing operations the ore is 
fed to a heavy-media separation plant for removal of waste rock. The analysis 
(dry basis) of the ore during 1955 averaged 50-46 p.c. Fe; 13-28 p.c. silica; 
0-88 p.c. phosphorous and 1-67 p.c. moisture. 

Because of high phosphorous and silica content, the ore poses special prob- 
lems in smelting and affects the type of steel economically produced. The 
company obtains almost all of its ore from its own deposits. Small proportions 
are bought from South America, the United States and Labrador to complete its 
mix. 

Its subsidiary mining company produces almost five times as much as the 
steel company can use. Shipments during 1955 amounted to 2,377,237 tons. 
Of this amount, 459,546 tons went to Sydney for consumption in the company’s 
blast furnaces, 857,546 tons to the United Kingdom, 976,965 tons to West 
Germany, 62,180 tons to The Netherlands, and 21,000 tons to the United States. 

A 9,000-foot conveyor belt system transports the concentrated ore across 
the island to the loading piers. That portion of the ore moving to Sydney travels 
a distance of approximately 390 miles. 


Dofasco: does not have interests in producing mines and buys all its ore on the 
open market. 


Stelco: through subsidiaries, has ownership interests in various producing 
mines whose shipments during 1955 were as follows: 


Name and Range Shipments Ownership 
BalkaneMaining (0.2. Sea cele at Foe ke « POS DUR ODS sce Holea SLELOO..5 seheee tei. ak cad Wee ets, anes 334 p.c 
(Mesabi) YY OUNMSLOW Tue cee. So ae tke carbo 663 
palo iged ib hinhs Cal Gre hearty Anam Aye aan OD AO Meret dain stencils SteleOu, andes sb atus tee: ek ine hc 15 
(Mesabi) Bethlehem Steele fo. 45 
Untie Srvestengen.. oe etal, even 10 
Y OUNGStOW Ds. el at tide citentels oom 10 
FRED ULC: Sap istee See Rae alee pee erates 6 
Interlake: see eatin Hehe: aie 14 
Tinker Minis Gage). 2. Gece ue leaky ssa 1,046,434) ean ha stb GGL O Oia. eae 22 Ue alee Le KGa ck 123 
(Mesabi) Bethlehem Steel.:................ 25 
Inland Steel.cayve seco. tht eh 25 
Interia beh. OM Ale Beem a 123 
'YOUNGELOWD. Lash ate eee esas 25 
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Name and Range. Shipments Ownership 


Ution + Mino: Vog te fey peels cities 606, 545 tons... |..224.« Ste lotic basin gree cake uae ee caas oes 163 p.e. 
(Mesabi) Bethlehem Steed cy cceeus os hse s,s 334 
Tntéerlakeclie Ser oo. OL 163 
A OURSSLOWR ohn t Ponbits Suction. 33% 
Wester oiming: (Octane ee a Ae 11655820.) ee StelCOn eee ees ee) eee eee 50 
(Mesabi) Imterlakaete. oo cmhe. sce woe eee 50 
ManthooM ining arr ag thas che 201540). eee een oe VOLE 3c er oe oe ek 2 oe 25 
(Gogebic) Interlake? Use! See ae 25 
Xoungstownt acs ead: Taree ee 50 
IRoOrsnes ea ken Vine nee sere eta BRT aU Satie Spe tnaiey aie DLGLCOy of, t ee oe te eee 50 
(Menominee) RickandsiMathéri). 22200... C 50 
Palmers Miva ni. cat nea ue ea os 016 es 15 Sie ad Poa oneorataton a DUGICO, (ota ct: dun anort ax nettotmee et: 10 
(Marquette) Faterlaker V7FO 0.29 se Ea 59 
‘Yioungstowtl sad? seek seks Mets gat tc Bi 
Hire viiming Gg. nes. , Peres Test Shipments....... StelLCON AAP MS SN Pee ae 10 
(Mesabi) } Bethlehem. Steel icas2j-h: weet get x 45 
Dah i oh 9 Ee RE a i Nr 8 Ka 10 
Youngstown. 0: oP wee. ee 35] 
PLA LEG 1G Ries io RE ho ocaeh octet aa ee 3 ae tee eee ao ae CSIC Spee Ce ee ee Dee, cede a 50 
(Bristol, Que.) Bristol Que: Mininge’Corte:. 22.12. soe 


1Commercial shipments to start in 1957. 
2 Owned jointly by Pickands Mather & Co., and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. The share 
accruing to Pickands Mather will move in large part to Interlake Iron Co. 


Stelco obtains ore in keeping with its equity interest, and shipments from 
those mines presently in production provide the company with about 50 p.c. of 
its total blast furnace requirements. All its ore, except that of the Mauthe 
Mining Company, comes from open-pit operations. However, increasing amounts 
must be concentrated as the mines gradually exhaust their reserves of direct- 
shipping ores and move closer and closer to the bottom of high-grade deposits. 
Stelco’s position is representative of that facing almost all companies drawing 
from the Mesabi area. Somewhere around 50 p.c. of Stelco’s ore must be put 
through a concentration process to eliminate gangue material. 

Stelco has a 10 p.c. interest in the Erie Mining Company, which began con- 
struction of a plant for commercial production of pelletized taconite near Aurora, 
Minn., in 1954. Shipments will start in 1957. The plant is designed to produce 
7,000,000 tons of 64 p.c. Fe pellets per year. Production may go as high as 
10,000,000 tons per year by 1960. Mining is open-pit, with three tons of taconite 
to be mined to obtain one ton of iron ore pellets. The ore is widely dispersed in 
the rock, requiring fine grinding, magnetic separation and agglomeration. Ship- 
ment will be made from the head of the lakes. 

During 1957, shipments will also start from the Hilton Mine in Bristol, 
Quebec, in which the company has a 50 p.c. interest. Mining will be by open-pit 
method on a scale sufficient to maintain an annual production of 600,000 tons of 
magnetite concentrates. The concentrates will be pelletized into a product 
containing approximately 66 p.c. iron and 3 p.c. silica. Shipment will be all-rail 
to Hamilton, with freight rates running somewhere around $2.50 per ton. 


Algoma: through a subsidiary, actively mines deposits in the Michipicoten 
area north of Lake Superior, near Jamestown, on the Algoma Central Railway 
line. Its two mines, the Helen and the Victoria, are three miles east of James- 
town, with which they are connected by railway spur and road. Production is 
from underground. 

As mined, the ore contains about 35 p.c. iron and must be beneficiated to 
bring it to acceptable blast furnace standard. About one-third of the ore is 
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concentrated in a sink-float plant before movement to the sintering plant for 
beneficiation. Sintering raises the iron content and changes the physical 
characteristics of the ore. The average analysis of the sintered ore for 1955 was: 


Natural Dry 
Oe aca saci et itches sake leroy. damn dete Mel RE iw hate « 50-75 p.c. 51-13 p.c 
WANGANOSO He. Ae Ahe tee ce hoe th Setncictetaee cA etd oad -87 
Combined iron and manganese.................+% 53-62 54-02 
PAGS NGS sis eres teats MOPRE viet. atasta ve facies cats -022 -022 
hee GAT: hae, Be hs En rar rg ey a eet A a 10-99 11-07 
MTCC gage Ud ie hot OY SO a eed SN 2A 1:82 1-83 
a LOMST. SPU ET ARTA oe speeded Lids cb E spf bu2 EE 2-79 2-81 
NO TR Le a Me nc teat ns. fiat Gites tae «closers lgtersidnaavalé 8°31 8°37 
ein PHL OSyuee ccc, can a oe eo en 092 093 
PL OMSOUT ORNL) ort: Thiet Ga) (8 peeked oR ER DO haG dale 74 
Cea CEUON cr eee) cic fae tivotee ane etek. 1-04 


Algoma has obtained only 25-30 p.c. of its ore requirements from its own 
mines. The reasons are twofold: the sinter produced by its mining subsidiary 
contains almost 3 p.c. manganese and optimum manganese content of pig iron 
for Algoma’s purposes is reached with about 30 p.c. ‘‘Algoma Sinter’’ charge; 
secondly, the chemical composition of the ore and the structure of the sinter 
make the material a premium product, enabling the company to sell ‘‘Algoma 
Sinter” and to use cheaper ores in substitution therefor in its own blast furnaces. 

Total shipments of ‘‘Algoma Sinter’” in 1955 amounted to 1,432,455 tons. 
About 30 p.c. moved to Sault Ste. Marie for consumption in Algoma’s blast 
furnaces. This movement is all-rail, a distance of 183 miles. Sinter for open- 
market sale moves by rail 8 miles to Michipicoten Harbour and then by vessel to 
destination. 


Canadian Furnace Company: does not have direct ownership interests in 
producing mines but through its parent company, the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
obtains a small part of its requirements from the sinter produced at Jamestown. 
Canadian Furnace produces only merchant pig iron and for reasons of chemical 
specification can use only a small amount of the manganiferous “‘Algoma Sinter’’ 
in such production. 


Deposit Ownership—United States Mills: 


Appendix H, (38) contains a listing of the most important United States mills 
competing on the Canadian market. Of those shown, the mills of United States 
Steel at Gary, Chicago and Genéva; of Bethlehem at Lackawanna; of Republic 
at Cleveland; of Great Lakes Steel at Detroit; of Kaiser at Fontana, and of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron at Pueblo are the most active. 

These mills all draw on captive sources for a large part of their iron ore. 
United States Steel, Great Lakes (a subsidiary of National), Kaiser and Colorado 
Fuel are virtually self-sufficient, the others obtaining at least 50 p.c. of their 
requirements from deposits they control. A summary of the iron ore receipts of 
the largest. steel companies is to be found in Appendix H, (4). 

The mills on the Great Lakes are dependent to a large degree on ores from 
the Mesabi area, the greater part of which is mined by open-pit method. Some 
of the mines are approaching the economic limit for open-pit operation and costs 
are increasing substantially. However, in general, costing is still lower than that 
for extraction from underground. Another element of increasing cost is the 
extent of concentration now being practised. The University of Minnesota 
reports that more than one-third of the ore mined in the Mesabi and Vermilion 
ranges must now be concentrated to eliminate waste materials. 
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As the mills drawing on deposits in the Mesabi area approach more and more 
the exhaustion of high-grade ore, there has been a movement to sources outside 
the country. Republic and National have an interest in the Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada (Labrador-New Quebec) and are drawing an increasing proportion of 
their supplies from that project. Bethlehem is now drawing from Marmora, 
Ont., where open-pit operations produce a low-grade ore that is crushed, ground, 
concentrated magnetically and pelletized. United States Steel, while holding 
extraordinary reserves of low-cost, open-pit, direct-shipping ore in the Mesabi 
area, is also investigating the Canadian scene. 

In addition to investment in the mining of foreign ore, Bethlehem, Republic 
and United States Steel have advanced funds for the commercial production of 
taconite pellets in the Mesabi area. Bethlehem is a partner in the Erie Mining 
Co., Republic in the Reserve Mining Co., and United States Steel has two plants 
in operation. 

Mills in western United States are fed from captive sources that are com- 
paratively close at hand. 


Ore Used by United Kingdom Mills: 


The bulk of the domestic ore used by United Kingdom mills comes from the 
bedded deposits of Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and, to a 
limited extent, from the Cleveland district of Yorkshire. 

The deposits at Banbury, Oxfordshire, average 24:6 p.c. Fe; 9-6 p.c. silica; 
0-25 p.c. phosphorous and 0:25 p.c. manganese.* The aggregate output of the 
area in 1950 was 1,500,000 tons; maximum in 1942 was 2,800,000 tons. Reserves 
are estimated at approximately 300,000,000 tons. 

The Northamptonshire ironstone deposits near Corby average 35 p.c. Fe; 
12 p.c. silica; 0-3 p.c. phosphorous and 0-15 p.c. manganese. Production in 
1950 was 6,800,000 tons; maximum in 1942 was 10,800,000 tons. Reserves are 
estimated to approximate 2,200,000,000 tons. 

The deposits at Frodingham and Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire average 24-5 
p.c. Fe; 9 p.c. silica and 0-35 p.c. phosphorous. Output in 1950 was 3,100,000 
tons; maximum in 1940 was 4,400,000 tons. Reserves are estimated to be 
900,000,000 tons. : 

The Cleveland deposits in Yorkshire average 28-5 p.c. Fe; 12 p.c. silica; 
0-5 p.c. phosphorous and 0-25 p.c. manganese. Output in 1950 was 1,000,000 
tons; maximum in 1883, 6,800,000 tons. Reserves are estimated to be 290,000,000 
tons. 

Over the years there has been a great extension of and improvement in 
methods of preparing ore for blast furnace consumption. Apart from crushing 
and screening, definite steps have been taken to sinter the powdered ore, mixing 
it with coke breeze and flux. The process is applied not only to domestic ores 
but also to imported ores. There are now sinter plants at many of the large 
blast furnaces and some of the furnaces operate under burden which consists 
almost entirely of sinter. 

Declining production from domestic deposits has created a greater demand 
for imported ores. Norway and Sweden are the most important sources. Major 
developments under way in these countries should allow exports to be increased 
substantially. Additional supplies should also be available from other customary 
sources, particularly North Africa. 

Important new ore bodies developed since the war are also increasing their 
output. The United Kingdom has long-term contracts with producers in 
Labrador and Liberia. Supplies of high-grade ore are now being drawn from 
Russia also. 


*Information on United Kingdom deposits taken from ‘‘Survey of World Iron Ore Resources’’, United 
Nations, New York, 1955. 
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Consumption of iron ore from domestic and foreign sources for the years 
1953-1954, together with an estimate for 1958, is found in Appendix H, (5). 
In 1958 foreign sources will apparently supply a greater proportion of total 
United Kingdom requirements than they have provided to date. 


Production Costs in Captive Mines: 


Obviously, material that can be mined and shipped without costly shaft 
development, haulage-way construction, extensive underground conveying 
systems, etc., should be superior from a commercial standpoint because of 
savings in cost. Where the overlying glacial drift is thin, the initial work may 
involve merely the removal of overburden. Underground, in contrast, requires 
development work and may involve costly outlay to block out and remove the 
ore for shipment. 

Cost information on the two methods of working is rather limited; however, 
the following average data may be of interest and some help in arriving at 
approximate costs: 


Average Production Costs of Open-Pit and Underground 
Ore Produced in Minnesota, 1948 and 1953! 


Open-Pit Operations Underground Operations 
1948 1953 1948 1953 
Average cost per ton of development..... $ 1313 $ .685 $ .055 $ .064 
Average cost per ton of mining and 
beneficiation 

(a) Pebour and isupplie@iads is .4) ceed os .470 . 743 2.505 3.888 

ASUS Aa OT ee ES ea ane ees ee 405 791 .390 994 
Average cost per ton of royalty paid?.... .349 387 . 566 . 582 
Average cost per ton of the above........ $1.537 $2. 606 $3 .516 $5 .528 


1 Minnesota Mining Directory, 1955, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2Includes: administration (local and district), depreciation, beneficiation (including crushing, 
screening), stockpile loading, and miscellaneous costs. 

3 Does not include royalty taxes. 


The above figures are heavily weighted by the costing of United States 
Steel whose Oliver Mining Division is the largest operator on the Mesabi Range. 
Most of its ore comes from open-pit mines and the figures on open-pit ore reflect 
its very favourable position. It is doubted that open-pit costs of other producers 
in Minnesota would be as low as those of United States Steel. 

The increase in costs over 1948 in the table is in large part a consequence of 
greater resort to concentration and, in part, of the increase in wages and the cost 
of supplies. Minnesota ores are becoming progressively leaner as the companies 
work closer and closer to the bottom of high-grade ore pockets. Stelco, for 
example, is finding that more than half of its captive ore must be concentrated. 
A wide variety of methods is used for eliminating gangue materials, the simplest 
being the washing of sand and other impurities from loose ore. Besides washing, 
concentration may include one or more of the following: crushing, sizing, jigging, 
heavy media separation, tabling, abrasive grinding, magnetic roasting, magnetic 
concentration, flotation, sintering, etc., all of which involve capital investment 
and run ore costs to a higher level. 

Besides the Mesabi, Vermilion, and Cuyuna ranges in Minnesota, mills on 
or near the Great Lakes also draw on the Marquette range in upper Michigan, 
and the Gogebic and Menominee ranges on the borders of upper Michigan and 
Wisconsin. No definite information is available as to average mining costs in 
either Michigan or Wisconsin, but it 1s understood, that the levels in these 
states are slightly higher than Minnesota levels. 
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Another element of cost is beginning to make its appearance: agglomeration 
must now be added to the charges many of the consuming mills face in winning 
and preparing an ore suitable for blast furnace charge. Pelletizing operations 
have been undertaken on pilot plant scale for the past five or six years, resultant 
tests by consuming mills indicating that operations can be undertaken com- 
mercially. In pelletizing Lake Superior ores, companies are working with a 
very hard siliceous rock called taconite, or its first cousin, jasper. Under 
favourable conditions taconite contains 30 p.c. iron. ‘Treatment costs are higher 
both in respect of investment and operation than anything hitherto known. 
Costs of removal are also substantially increased, since taconite is a very hard 
ore and new methods of drilling have had to be developed (jet piercing). As 
well, of course, almost three tons of ore must be produced to obtain a ton of iron 
ore pellets. 

Investment costs should run to around $40.00 per ton of annual capacity 
in the commercial operation being set up by the Erie Mining Company at Aurora, 
Minnesota. This calculation is based on an investment total of $300,000,000 
designed to provide a plant capable of producing somewhere between 7,500,000 
and 10,000,000 tons of pellets annually. 

Amortization costs and higher operating expenses should bring total expenses, 
per ton of taconite pellets produced, to a point where these will be close to or 
slightly higher than the costing of deep underground ore produced from Lake 
Superior ranges. 

While higher costs are experienced in winning and treating, pellets are 
apparently preferable in the furnace to direct-shipping or concentrating-grade 
ores. Pellets are a select feed, harder and of higher grade (somewhere around 
65 p.c. Fe), resulting in greater unit production per ton of charge, with consequent 
lower cost. Coke consumption is reduced per ton of pig iron produced, and 
limestone and dolomite are cut back where the blast furnace burden has a smaller 
amount of impurities to be fluxed. With the same blast furnace equipment, 
increasing amounts of pig iron can be produced, with concomitant savings in 
capital costs. Savings are also realized in transportation, since there is a higher 
content of iron per ton and, as well, there is a reduction in the amount of fines as 
a consequence of handling. 

On balance, while costs at the railhead will be much higher than those faced 
thus far, consuming companies expect that savings at the furnace and through 
the furnace will offset the higher initial costs of winning and treating. The 
Erie Mining Co. will start commercial shipments in 1957, and within the not too 
distant future Steleo may expect to receive 750,000 tons annually. Other 
companies taking from the same source will be Bethlehem, Youngstown and 
Interlake. Stelco is also involved in a pelletizing operation at Bristol, Que., in* 
partnership with Jones & Laughlin and Pickands Mather & Co. Bethlehem has 
started to receive pellets from its mine at Marmora, Ont. Republic Steel has 
also received its first commercial shipments of taconite pellets, these from the 
Reserve Mining Co. at Silver Bay, Minn. United States Steel has two plants 
in operation in the Lake Superior area. 


Costs of Open-Market Ore: 


The open-market ores purchased by Algoma, Canadian Furnace, Dofasco 
and Stelco are, for the most part, bought on a standard Lake Erie price base. 
The Lake Erie price base is usually established each year by the first large-sized 
contract published at the start of the shipping season, and is used by all mining 
companies as the price base for open-market ore for the balance of the navigation 
period. ‘This price base relates to gross tons containing ol -50 p.c. natural iron, 
delivered at ports on Lake Erie. The price actually obtaining on each shipment 
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is developed by adjusting the base price upwards or downwards in keeping with 
the iron content and the impurities in the ore actually shipped. Transportation 
charges to other than Lake Erie ports are subject to negotiation. 

The following prices, as published in the American Metal Market of June 
26, 1956, became effective on January 1, 1956, and should remain in force 
throughout the year: 


Lake Superior Iron Ores—Gross Tons, 51.50 p.c. iron 
natural, rail or vessel, lower lake ports: 


INLESA DVO N~DORseM Cows wlth = 5 ions Oe et eben me eee ee Ce $10.85 
WOR a IRDC se OG MORO Metto nel a ckikes onu calthars mae cle Gat Sivkoil sas ous cuuens 11.00 
Wid eer NOU-Deseninere anit ae.) sey cte acest fe decals: sate os 11.10 
ea C ese TIGL eee Pe ottie. | ats Vee cues Ok de tacks nc eee aes Tze 
PCC meeE TN Mee ee as core ee ee ae iocso 1210 
Bie NOC UUO TOUS ME tia ne «ache ve Wee tae cet cent cate cane oe 10.85 


Buying at the open-market price may involve an element of cost not faced 
by other companies. 

The greater part of the Labrador ores shipped from Seven Islands is taken 
by United States mills that have’ participated in financing the project. 
Somewhere around 3,000,000 tons were available for open-market purchase in 
1955, and where this ore moved up the river it was landed at a price competitive 
with the Lake Erie price base. The ore is sold f.o.b., Seven Islands, and 
movement is under contract running to 1963 between the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada and eight shipping companies. Price to the purchaser at Hamilton was 
the same as it was at Lake Erie ports. Labrador ore moving down the St. 
Lawrence is sold f.o.b., Seven Islands. 


Dosco buys about 10 p.c. of its requirements on the open market. The price 
is a negotiated price and has no relation to the Lake Erie base. Ore is obtained 
in part from Labrador and in part from South America. At one time, shipments 
were received from Utah, all rail, but the movement was extraordinary and there 
is very little likelihood of such shipments being repeated. 


Dofasco is in a position differing from most of the mills with which it competes. 
The company does not have long-term contracts to assure it of continuing 
materials. It buys on what might be called a spot market. Because of close 
association between merchant ore houses and the major United States steel mills, 
it is possible that Dofasco may be forced into mining investment in order to set 
up an assured supply position. In the meantime, the company buys its iron ore 
on the open-market at the Lake Erie price plus additional transportation to 
Hamilton, placing it in a position of using higher cost ore in relation to almost all 
the mills with which it competes. 


Stelco buys about 50 p.c. of its requirements on the open market. It has 
a close association with Pickands Mather & Company, a United States ore house. 
Pickands Mather manages all the properties from which Stelco draws captive 
ore. 


Algoma and, ergo, Canadian Furnace buy between 70 and 75 p.c. of their 
combined requirements. On the other hand, however, Algoma Ore Properties 
sells substantial quantities on the open market. The nature of this interchange 
movement is in itself an assurance of continuing supply in the years to come. 
‘‘Algoma Sinter” is a premium product and ores from captive or open-market 
sources will continue to be shipped to Algoma’s furnaces in exchange for Algoma 
production. Another assurance of supply is to be found in the fact that the 
M.A. Hanna Company, one of the larger United States ore houses, has taken an 
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equity position in Algoma Steel. Small though it may be, it serves as an indica- 
tion of good faith and creates the impression that cross-flows between the two 
will continue. 


Transportation of Iron Ore: 


Transportation is one of the most important cost factors with which steel 
mills have to contend. Relative strengths or weaknesses in connection with 
costs of raw materials are magnified or minimized in keeping with the distance 
from mine to blast furnace. 

The cost of transporting iron ore and other raw materials is influenced by a 
number of considerations: the distance the ore must be hauled, the method of 
hauling, ownership of transportation facilities, commercial carrier rates, the 
terminal facilities involved, the ownership of such facilities and similar matters. 

All Canadian companies have their own dock facilities. Only one, however, 
Dosco, has a direct ownership interest in ore-carrying vessels. ‘Through a sub- 
sidiary, Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd., the company controls three ships used 
mainly for carrying bulk cargo. Algoma (and, ergo, Canadian Furnace) has a 
close connection with Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. A close relationship also 
exists between Dofasco and the Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited. 

Departure from dock schedules, delays in delivery, and cancelled cargoes 
during peak seasons can mean loss of production, with consequential loss of profit. 
To better control their ore movement, United States Steel, Bethlehem and 
National own or have an interest in bulk cargo vessels. Most United States 
mills own unloading facilities for receipt of cargo by water. United States Steel 
also controls the most important railroad moving ore from the Mesabi Range to 
upper lake ports—the Duluth, Mesabi & Iron Range Railway. 

All mills pay the same charge on their Mesabi ores moving by rail to the 
lakehead, but differing charges are incurred in respect of water transport. Water 
distance from Duluth-Superior to Sault Ste. Marie is about 400 miles; to Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, about 875 miles; and to Hamilton, Ontario, somewhere around 
1,025 miles. 

Algoma, in buying ore from Mesabi area, faces about 60 p.c. of the total 
lake-freight charge from the head of the lakes to Lake Erie ports, and its favour- 
able position in this respect may amount to as much as 70 cents a ton. Where 
Lake Superior ores are transshipped and railed inland from Lake Erie ports, say 
to Youngstown or Pittsburgh, the overall advantage to Algoma might be as 
much as $2.80 per ton over the former and $2.80 over the latter. Almost three- 
quarters of Algoma’s ore comes from Mesabi area sources. 

For that portion of Algoma’s ore obtained from its own mining operations, 
Algoma’s position is even more favourable. The distance from Jamestown to the 
Sault is 183 miles and the ore moves via Algoma Central Railway. Against 
Mesabi ores moving to Lake Erie ports the company’s advantage might be as 
much as $1.00 per ton. This additional 30 cent differential might also apply to 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

Algoma operates the only Canadian blast furnaces in a position of trans- 
portation advantage In respect of Mesabi ores moving to consuming mil!s on the 
Great Lakes. Canadian Furnace at Port Colborne, and Dofasco and Stelco at 
Hamilton, do not compare favourably with consuming mills at Lake Erie ports. 
While distances to Port Colborne are roughly the same as to Buffalo, the company 
has a problem of turn-round time and consequently higher costs. For Dofasco 
and Stelco, there is an additional day’s steaming time in movement through the 
Welland Canal to Hamilton. Where iron ore is landed at Lake Erie ports for 
transshipment and movement by rail to inland mills, however, the total trans- 
portation charge from the mine to Youngstown or Pittsburgh would be higher 
than the overall charge paid by Canadian Furnace, Dofasco or Stelco. 
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The total charge for movement by common carriers from Mesabi mines 
to Buffalo, Youngstown and Pittsburgh in 1955 was approximately as follows 


Buffalo Youngstown Pittsburgh 
Rail ireight: to’ Upper’ Lake ports.))i .... 46.00.4256: $1.18 $1.18 $1.18 
Lakefreight, to; Lake: Erie ports. ia. ¢. 60. osdes ene 1.93 1.93 1.93 
PUI reiens CO” Y OUNSSLOWT, (6 ase ck ose on Roane nes — 1.63 — 
Puatiscoiei Lot Ibis ULC et Cree dec aaa Eee — — aH 
$3.11 $4.74 $5.23 


Transport costs would presumably be lower than the above for mills having 
their own transportation facilities. 

All the mills on or near the Great Lakes have been substantially dependent 
on Lake Superior ores in the past. The Mesabi Range has been the most produc- 
tive source and for that reason illustration of transportation cost has centred 
around movement from that source. ‘Transportation charges on movement 
from other United States ports on Lake Superior are shown in Appendix H, (6). 

Movement of ore from Canadian ports on Lake Superior is a somewhat 
different cost proposition. Steep Rock ore from the Atikokan area, 142 miles 
west of Port Arthur on Lake Superior and 40 miles north of the Canada-United 
States Border, has been moving in small part to Algoma, Dofasco, Canadian 
Furnace and Stelco, but the greater part has been going to United States mills. 
The ore is shipped from Port Arthur on Lake Superior. The rail freight from 
Steep Rock to point of loading, in 1955, was $1.20 a ton, with a dock charge of 
15 cents, making for a higher total cost per ton than the $1.18 from Mesabi mines 
to Duluth-Superior. 

‘‘Algoma Sinter”’ for sale on the open market was railed from Jamestown to 
Michipicoten Harbour in 1955 at a cost of $0.575 per ton including dock charges. 
Steaming time from Michipicoten to Lake Erie ports is approximately two- 
thirds of that from the head of the Lakes, providing a still further saving in 
transportation cost in relation to Mesabi mines. 

Labrador ore coming up the river has been moving in small part to Dofasco 
and Stelco, and in part to the mills of the companies financing the project. The 
ore 1s shipped by rail from Knob Lake to Seven Islands, a distance of 360 miles, 
loaded into vessels for movement to Contrecoeur, transshipped to canallers at 
that point and thence to its destination. on the Great Lakes. Rail freight from 
Knob Lake to Seven Islands in 1955 was $3.00 per ton, with the participating 
principals providing their own rail cars. Open-market ore is purchased f.o.b., 
Seven Islands, with the water rate to destination set by contract over which the 
purchaser has no control. The Iron Ore Company of Canada has negotiated a 
contract lasting for eight years, in the interest of establishing an overall price at 
Lake Erie ports which would be competitive with ore from the Lake Superior 
area. The 1955 water rate from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur was $0.75, the 
transfer charge at Contrecoeur $0.75, the rate from Contrecoeur to Lake Erie 
ports $1.66, and the unloading charge $0.24, a total of $3.40 per ton. 

Labrador ore moving down the river to Dosco is transported by company 
vessel as is the company’s ore from Bell Island. Distance in the first case is 
about 360 miles and in the second case about 390 miles. Transportation costs 
would be about the lowest on the continent, certainly much lower than those 
faced by mills near the Great Lakes, and possibly as much as 60 p.c. lower than 
those of mills on the Great Lakes. 

In summation, with regard to Lake Superior ore Algoma has a freight ad- 
vantage over almost all competitors, domestic or foreign. Canadian Furnace, 
Dofasco and Stelco, to differing degrees, have an advantage over mills bearing an 
inland rail charge from Lake Erie ports (such as those at Youngstown and Pitts- 
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burgh) but are at a disadvantage in relation to mills on the Lakes (e.g., Lacka- 
wanna or Chicago). On Labrador ore, Canadian Furnace, Dofasco and Stelco 
are apparently in the same freight position as Lake Erie mills but better off than 
inland mills near the Great Lakes. Dosco has a transportation advantage over 
almost all competitors. 


Ore Reserves and New Sources: 


For obvious reasons, steel mills have in the past confined their search for 
ore to those bodies that could be most immediately and advantageously exploited. 
Now, with the impending exhaustion of high-grade, low-cost domestic ores, the 
United States steel industry is faced with the necessity of obtaining high-grade 
ores from foreign sources or developing the lower-grade domestic ores called 
taconites; not so the Canadian mills drawing on captive Canadian sources. 

No definite figures are available as to the reserves held by Dosco in its 
Wabana deposits but indications are they would run to 3,000,000,000 tons or 
more. Of total shipments amounting to 2,377,237 tons in 1955 about 80 p.c. 
was sold on the open market. The company continues to produce sizable 
quantities for sale and can do so for years to come without prejudicing the 
position of its steel mill. It will still have difficulties with silica and phosphorous 
content, however, creating above-normal requirements of fluxing materials and 
increasing the cost of steel production. 


Algoma is also in an excellent reserve position. Of total Sinter shipments 
amounting to 1,432,455 tons in 1955 about 70 p.c. was sold on the open market. 
In addition to the Helen and Victoria mines, now being worked, a third, the 
Alexander mine, is being brought into production, and a fourth, the Sir James 
mine in the Siderite Hill location, three miles east of the others, will come into 
production in 1957. Conservative estimates place reserves in these four deposits 
and others under Algoma’s ownership at somewhere around 500,000,000 tons, 
less than one-fifth of which have been proven by drilling but whose potential 
may exceed the estimate published. Other properties and their estimated 
tonnages are as follows: 


Bartlett (Britannia) property, one mile north of Hawk Junction on the 
Algoma Central Railway, where diamond drilling conducted for a length 
of 4,000 feet has indicated the availability of 30,000,000 tons, averaging 
40 p.c. Fe, with low silica content. 


Johnson location, 1,153 acres, one and one-half miles east of the Helen 
mine, where diamond drilling has been undertaken to test exposures of 
siderite ore but no conclusions drawn as to potential. 


Goulais River Iron Range, twelve miles east of the Algoma Central 
Railway and sixty miles north of Sault-Ste-Marie, containing an estimated 
150,000,000 tons of low-grade magnetic iron ore. 


Goudreau pyrite property in Northern Ontario, Township 27, Range 26, 
where several million tons of pyrite material have been indicated by drilling. 
Calabogie, Renfrew County, Eastern Ontario, where an iron ore deposit 


somewhere between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons has been indicated. 
The final product would be routed to the Sault via Renfrew and Kingston, 
Ontario. 


Stelco is in a position similar to most of the United States mills that have 
been drawing on Lake Superior ores. High-grade ores are approaching 
exhaustion and new sources must be found to ensure continued supply. The 
company’s laid-down cost will begin to increase substantially as it starts to take 
pellets from Aurora, Minnesota, and Bristol, Quebec. Quantities from the 
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former should run to 750,000 tons a year, starting sometime in 1957, with 
possibly 1,000,000 tons being reached around 1960. Shipments from Bristol 
should be fairly steady, in the neighborhood of 300,000 tons a year. 

Stelco supplies may be supplemented from other sources. At the present 
time the company holds a property in Clay and Howells Townships, some thirty 
miles northeast of Kapuskasing and 250 miles northwest of North Bay, Ontario, 
that appears to offer possibilities. A company—The Mattagami Mining Co. 
Ltd.—has been formed in association with Interlake Iron, although no immediate 
plans are in hand for development of the property. 

Another source holding potential for Canadian firms is the by-product ore 
of non-ferrous refining operations. By-product sintered iron oxide is now being 
produced from Noranda iron sulphides at Port Robinson, Ontario, at a rate of 
75,000 tons a year. Perhaps of even greater interest is the International Nickel 
plant at Sudbury to treat nickeliferous pyrrhotite. Upon completion of the 
company’s program, this plant will have an annual output of 1,000,000 tons of 
68 p.c. Fe pellets. Commercial production is under way, with Canadian 
companies—Algoma, Dofasco and Steleo—taking everything produced. Canadian 
mills have been experimenting with its use as an open-hearth charge to replace 
imported open-hearth lump. 

United States Steel and Bethlehem will get their captive supplies from Lake 
Superior taconite and Venezuela although the former will still draw in large 
part from the open pit direct shipping reserves that it holds in the Lake Superior 
area. While there is no immediate pressure to seek additional sources of supply, 
United States Steel has also been exploring in the Quebec-Labrador area. The 
Cartier Mining Co., a subsidiary, has been active near Matonipi Lake, about 
250 miles northeast of Lake St. John and 175 miles northwest of Seven Islands. 
Exploration and diamond drilling have also indicated very large tonnages of 
concentrating-grade iron-bearing material in the Mt. Wright area, southwest of 
the Quebec-Labrador boundary in New Quebec. Bethlehem will continue for 
some time to obtain a small proportion of its needs from Marmora, Ont. 
Republic will get its future supplies from Lake Superior taconite, Venezuela, 
Labrador and Liberia. National Steel will get its ore from Labrador but its 
chief supplier in the Lake Superior district, the M. A. Hanna Company, has been 
acquiring large tracts of taconite land. 

The merchant ore houses have also become active on the Canadian scene. 
Canadian Cliffs Limited, a subsidiary of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, of 
Cleveland, holds two groups of mining claims along the east shore of Lake 
Albanel and one group adjacent to the Temiscamie River, Mistassini territory, 
New Quebec. The company has also been continuing an exploration program 
on a large group of claims in the Kowkash Mining Division, Thunder Bay, Ont. 
The M. A. Hanna Company, another merchant ore house, is actively investigating 
a group of 56 claims on Burwash Lake, in the Sudbury district, through a 
subsidiary, Louphos Ore Limited. 

It is doubtful that Venezuelan ores will compete farther inland than 
Pittsburgh, unless cost figures change substantially with the advent of the 
seaway. In the meantime, the practicality of consuming Venezuelan ore will 
be governed not so much by distance from deposit to American port as by rail 
freight and distance inland. 

Labrador ore is high-cost transportation ore, with overall total to Lake 
Erie ports in 1955 somewhere around $6.50 a gross ton; to Youngstown, $8.00 
and to Pittsburgh, $8.50. Costs of mining are extremely low. The ore lies 
flat—and even outcrops along the way—making it easy to mine and load, 
unlike Mesabi ores which dip to increasing depths with concomitantly higher 
costs. Even with the advent of the seaway, however, overall costs to consuming 
mills may be somewhat comparable to the average laid-down cost of underground 
Minnesota ore. 
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In the case of taconite pellets, it is the matter of winning and treating 
that will serve to increase laid-down costs, although mills using the material feel 
there will be considerable savings through the furnace. There is a sizable 
mining and treating cost to overcome, nevertheless, and whether or not consuming: 
mills will realize sufficient savings through lower coke and flux requirements and 
reduced capital cost in blast furnace investment, remains to be seen. 


Summation re Iron Ore: 


The nature and extent of deposit-ownership by Canadian mills is, on 
balance, apparently less favourable than the position of the United States mills: 
competing in this market. Somewhere around 40 to 45 p.c. of the pig iron 
produced in Canada is made from captive iron ore. Of this amount close to 
55 p.c. comes from underground mining, and the greater part is of concentrating 
or beneficiating grade. In comparison, United States mills in general apparently 
have obtained a higher percentage from captive sources with most of it open-pit 
now requiring concentration to a larger and larger extent. United States Steel, 
for example, obtains almost all its ore from captive sources and the greater part 
is open-pit. 

While Algoma and Dosco presumably have favourable transportation, it is 
considered that the position of the Canadian industry as a whole is one of higher 
overall cost than that of the mills with which it competes. This situation may 
improve somewhat in the future as United States mills face exhaustion of 
traditional sources and go to higher-cost production or transportation material. 
The extent of such change as may come about and its effect on competitive 
position is a matter for speculation. 


Coal and Coke in Pig Iron Production: 


The coal used in steel making, when converted into coke and consumed in 
the production of pig iron, represents a very sizable proportion of the total cost 
of each ton of steel ingot. Its importance may be placed in proper perspective 
by stating that coke ranks next to iron ore in terms of weight per ton of pig 
iron produced; moreover, within the blast furnace itself, coke occupies about 
70 p.e. of the available working capacity; also, matters such as those of sizing 
and physical characteristics are equally as important as volume and value. 

Coal carbonized by Dosco, Dofasco, Steleco and Algoma amounted to 
4,155,640 tons* in 1953; to 3,154,390 tons in 1954; and to 4,111,016 tons in 1955. 
Canadian Furnace does not produce its own coke. 

Central Canadian coke plants are entirely dependent on importations of 
coal from the United States. Stelco and Algoma have invested heavily in 
producing coal mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Dofasco, with its coke 
ovens in operation only since 1951, has not as yet sought to contro) its coal sources. 


Deposit Ownership—Canadian Mills: 


Dosco: controls, through ownership of common stock, the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited and its producing subsidiary, the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company. It also controls, through the medium of Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company Ltd., the old Sydney Collieries Limited, and the Acadia Coal Co. 
Limited. 

The Dominion and Old Sydney companies operate in the Cape Breton field, 
the Cumberland Company at Springhill and the Acadia in the Pictou coal area— 
all in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


*All tonnages in net tons of 2000 lbs. 
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The company’s coke oven plant draws coal only from the mines operated 
by Dominion Coal. These are: 


Name of Mine Location 
DOS each esti oc A Peek eA teat ee a ld Ee, Glace Bay 

DN ah Is Oe al clan cele Ste AM, SA Le aa en ec New Waterford 
Be wee oath ted bebe ice cee does SEL Oe New Waterford 
IN ORALO A. EA NE RA ORE, 1k ot Ie, BEIT STi e OTS New Waterford 
EV Oy BURDLEVEIS AeA RUA ee Ae Cale RET i alae oe Glace Bay 

DOM DD > aioe bet AT be see ohne dirs 9 ood bunt sete id: Gardiner Mines 
Di ER] MES, Se eee A Me ewer e  s.. Tf Glace Bay 


While these mines are usually the only source of coking coal for the company’s 
operation, there have been times when coal has been shipped from the Old Sydney 
mines on the other side of the harbor at Sydney. Such movement is extra- 
ordinary, and is limited by the cost via Canadian National Railways, running as 
high as $1.00 per ton for a distance amounting to approximately twenty miles. 
Coal is taken from Old Sydney collieries, therefore, only when tight supply arises 
in connection with coal from Dominion’s mines. 

Coal mined by Dominion Coal contains a high percentage of sulphur—in 
excess of 2 p.c. Such coal would not normally be used for metallurgical coking, 
in present-day practice; however, there is no more suitable coal available locally 
and no agent to serve as an adequate substitute. The blast furnace operations 
of the company are also handicapped by the poor physical properties of the coke. 
While inferior coke adds to the cost of producing steel, it does not necessarily 
impair its quality. 

Washing operations are carried out at the Sydney steel mill, to which coal is 
moved by the captive Sydney & Louisburg Railway line. The washing plant 
will be replaced in the near future by two operations being set up close to pro- 
ducing mines. 

Dosco operates 120 Koppers and 53 Koppers-Becker by-product coke ovens. 
Annual coal carbonization capacity is 921,000 tons. Output of Dominion Coal’s 
mines in 1955 was 3,563,000 tons. 


Stelco: The only mining operation owned completely by Stelco is Mather 
Collieries, Mather, Greene County, Pennsylvania. The company has held an 
interest in the property since 1918, purchasing complete control in 1952. Mather 
Collieries works a 75-inch seam, has a daily capacity of 3,700 tons, and reserves 
expected to last for 20 years. The coal is high-volatile, and is shipped from 
Mather via the Monongahela Railroad. 

Stelco has a minority interest in two other producing Pennsylvania properties. 
The Mathies Coal Company, jointly owned by Stelco (13% p.c.), Youngstown, 
National Steel and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, has a mine at 
Finleyville, Washington County, Pennsylvania, which was the fourth largest in 
the country in 1954 on the basis of coal produced. (See Appendix H, (7) for 
ranking of major coal mines owned by producing steel companies.) ‘The mine 
has an expected life of 28 years. The seam is 64 inches and the daily capacity is 
10,000 tons (on a 3-shift basis). The coal is shipped from Courtney via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the Monongahela River. 

The other Pennsylvania mining company in which Stelco holds an interest 
is the Ontario Mining Company, formed in 1950 in association with Youngstown. 
Stelco holds a 334 p.c. interest. The company has headquarters at Eighty- 
Four in Washington County, works a 66-inch seam, has a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons, and ships from Bentleyville via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Stelco also draws from the Olga Coal Company, set up in 1947 in partner- 
ship with Youngstown and Interlake Iron, to purchase the Carter Coal Company 
at Coalwood, West Virginia. Stelco’s interest amounts to 10 p.c. The Com- 
pany has two mines: Olga No. 1, working a 78-inch seam, having a daily capacity 
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of 4,700 tons and shipping from Coalwood via Norfolk & Western Railroad; 
Olga No. 2, working a similar seam with the same capacity and shipping from the 
same area via the same road. 

Improvements to the company’s coal-washing plant at Mather Collieries 
were completed in 1951. In the same year, construction was started on a coal- 
cleaning plant for the Olga Coal Company. 

The production that could accrue to Stelco, given capacity operation of the 
mines in which it has an interest, would run to somewhere around 1,300,000 tons 
a year. Coal consumption by the company’s 191 Wilputte coke ovens at Hamil- 
ton runs to around 1,700,000 tons a year. 


Algoma: has two captive sources, the Cannelton Coal & Coke Company, and 
the Lake Superior Coal Company, both in West Virginia. The former operates 
three mines: Cannelton #3, working a 36-inch seam, with a daily capacity of 350 
tons and a short-term life expectancy; Cannelton #100 and #100a, working a 
66-inch and 40-inch seam, respectively, with a combined daily capacity of 
2,700 tons and an expected life of 50 years. Coal from these mines is cleaned at 
the company’s central cleaning plant at Cannelton and ships via New York 
Central. 

The Lake Superior Coal Company operates two mines: Lake Superior #3, 
working a 63-inch seam, with a daily capacity of 1,000 tons and an expected life 
of 30 to 40 years; and Lake Superior #4, working a 48-inch seam, with a daily 
capacity of 1,200 tons and a 35-year life expectancy. Both these mines clean 
locally and ship from Superior, West Virginia, via Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Only Cannelton #3 is owned; the other mining properties are leased. 

The combined annual capacity of Algoma’s producing mines is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 tons of coal, and the annual consumption of the company’s 
coke ovens at the Sault (at full capacity) is slightly less than 2,000,000 tons of 
coal. The company operates 198 Koppers and 53 Wilputte by-product coke 
ovens. 


Deposit Ownership— United States Mills: 


Most of the larger United States steel mills either control their own coal 
reserves or have entered into long-term contracts to assure continuity of supply. 
In terms of production, in 1953, captive mines in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, produced the largest tonnage for consumption by the larger United States 
steel mills, followed in order by captive mines in McDowell County, West 
Virginia, Greene County, Pennsylvania, and Fayette County, Pennsylvania (see 
Appendix H, (8) ). 

United States Steel feeds its mid-western mills from Kentucky and West 
Virginia, where somewhere around 30 p.c. of its total reserves are found, and 
Pennsylvania, containing 25 p.c. of the total. The company controls the largest 
United States coal producer, the Robena mine in Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
which shipped 4,102,938 tonsin 1954. The Geneva plant of the company obtains 
its coal from Dragerton, Utah. This company obtains the greater part of its 
coal supplies from captive sources. 

Bethlehem Steel has operating coal properties in the vicinities of Ellsworth, 
Ebensburg and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and Century, Fairmount and Monter- 
ville, West Virginia. 

Republic obtains a part of its coal requirements from captive coal properties 
located in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

National Steel is a partner with Stelco in the Mathies Coal Company, and 
owns producing property in Washington County, Pennsylvania, and Weirton, 
West Virginia. It is also a partner in the Renton Coal Company, producing 
from mines in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation meets all of its Pueblo coal requirements 
with production from captive mines in Colorado. The company’s plant at 
Tonawanda buys on the open market. 

The coke ovens of the Kaiser Steel Corporation at Fontana, California, 
obtain their supplies from captive sources about 800 miles distant. About 
10 p.c. of the company’s requirements are purchased in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Deposit Ownership—United Kingdom Mills: 


United Kingdom mills do not own or control coking-coal reserves. The 
United Kingdom coal mining industry is completely under public ownership, 
having been taken over by the National Coal Board effective January 1, 1947. 
The Board operates about 900 collieries, of which those in the Board’s Durham, 
Cumberland, Lancashire, South Wales, East Kent and Somerset Divisions are 
the most important from a coking-coal point of view. 


Cost of Production of Coking-Coal: 


Operating conditions in the United States central coal fields are much better 
than those facing Dosco’s mines, with seams lying under areas that are rolling if 
not actually flat, with good roof and floor strata, and shallow cover. By con- 
trast, the seams of the Sydney coal field slope seaward at about 35-40 degrees 
and are for the most part submarine, the roof and floor measures weak and the 
workings under heavy cover. In the flat-lying United States seams, entry can 
be made by shaft or slope almost at will, and the distance from the workings to 
the surface reduced as required. The submarine extension of the Sydney coal 
fields necessarily involves increasing haulage distance as the submarine workings 
project further from entries near the shoreline. Operating crews spend an average 
of two hours’ time each day travelling to and from the work face. The dip of 
the seams in the Sydney fields gives rise generally to gradients beyond the limit 
where locomotives are serviceable. Rope haulage has been the general practice 
in bringing the coal to the surface and in some cases two flights are necessary. 

The good roof and floor strata in United States mines promote working 
with a minimum of roof support and roadway maintenance. As close timbering 
is not required, heavy equipment is manoeuvreable. In contrast, the Sydney 
mines maintain about two-thirds of underground personnel on timbering and 
maintenance operation. 

Shallow cover promotes ease of roof control and the sinking of ventilation 
shafts at convenient points. Ample ventilation can be supplied to all parts of 
United States mines and electricity can be safely and economically used for all 
purposes. Ventilation in Sydney mines involves pumping and movement of air 
at least three or four miles. Compressed air that has been the source of power in 
drilling operations in Sydney mines is now, in part, giving way to electrically- 
powered equipment, used with the addition of fire control devices. 

Entry at will provides for easy disposal of water. The head against which 
it has to be pumped in United States mines 1s comparatively light. 

In view of these differences in working conditions, the cost of producing 
coking-coal in Cape Breton coal fields is much higher than in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Cost information is not available with regard to 
these latter operations; however, data on average value per ton, as shown in 
Appendix H, (8), presumably set the level above which average costs do not go. 
United Kingdom production costs are shown in Appendix H, (9). The United 
Kingdom data have been limited to costing in the Durham Division because of 
the importance this area holds as a supplier of coking-coal. It would appear that 
average United Kingdom costing is much higher than United States costing and 
almost as high as average Nova Scotia costing. 

The following table indicates slightly decreasing average costing in Nova 
Scotia: 
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Nova Scotia Coal Mines—Operating Costs per Ton of 
Marketable Coal Produced, Years 1953-1955: 


1953 1954 1955 
TaAbehts <P dh ele ee te aa An Ree $5.24 50-3 p.c $4.95 50-0p.c $4.77 47-9p.c 
Wolare bh UNC snout orth cet $5 areas .14 1-3 13 1g rao 1-4 
Vacation ar ay reee ooos ee ae RO ee ok .40 3°8 .36 3-7 .30 3°5 
Workmen’s Compensation..............-. .23 2-2 oe 2-2 zi 2-1 
Maintenance, Repairs and Supplies........ 1.54 14-8 137. 13°9 1.46 14-7 
LaxtaleMiine(OStS a). saelindiln 4 alos Sache (eit wpa: CeO we Chel 6.94 69-6 
(Pevesrand Inshrance.:.:s.tee dda os tee ts .14 1-4 15 1:5 .15 1-5 
OVE aan de SCO eh ce. TERY, Ee Dd coe He .58 5:6 55 5:6 54 5:4 
FR LG Sa he ek es aE dk sill aca 11 1-0 Jbl 1-1 mE 1-1 
Administration and Supervision.......... .38 3:7 700 3-6 ot 3-7 
Miscellaneous Expenses.................-. 04 “4 04 -4 .03 3 
Pots Osis BOLL IDDIG.5.«unis etc ace 8.80 84-5 8.238 83-3 8.14 81-6 
‘Tippie anaew ashing Plant .ocae ee ws anh oe oe .09 8 11 1-1 12 12 
Peta LOost st Oro. Bl Sa wena bge oe 8.89 85-3 8.34 84-4 8.26 82-8 
DISPTeCiatiOn We ane eee. tele k eeee ee 30 2-9 .28 2°8 say? 32, 
Depletion Liha re.) Stee. Le. bear pe: 402 -2 .02 -2 .02 -2 
Bond and General Interest............... .10 1-0 Li 1-1 .09 1-0 
Distributign. +. eee oan: oe otoe oe ae 1.10 10-6 i Ras abode Ss 1.27 18s 
BLO ee A Os bSai ah. 4c aunts rt Se ahan esteem mel a Was aoe 10.41 100-0 9.89 100-0 9.96 100-0 
revented. ht. oo eke Ae A ele ale 9.90 9.84 9.87 
iOes eas er, eee ree Lee eb, ioe ah ot fe ol .05 .09 
Coat Produced (netston)...1..f.8e 0s eee: 5, 562,873 5,761,902 5, 663, 614 
Tons Produced per Man-day.............. 2-16 2-31 2-41 


1 Dominion Coal Board—Annual Survey of Canadian Coal Mines Operating Costs and Revenues. 


Somewhere around 90 p.c. of all coal mined in Nova Scotia in 1955 was 
produced by Dosco through its subsidiaries. As a consequence, the above 
averages are heavily weighted by the company’s cost position. One point of 
difference would be the amounts shown for the tipple and washing plant, where 
charges in Dosco’s operations are borne by the steel company itself and not shown 
in the accounts of its producing subsidiaries; another would be the costs in respect 
of distribution, in reality not properly attributable to sales made to the steel mill. 

The company has undertaken a large-scale modernization program particu- 
larly in its mines owned by the Dominion Coal Co. Investment in more modern 
equipment by this latter company has been aided by government assistance. 
An Act passed by the Parliament of Canada in December, 1949—the Maritime 
Coal Production Assistance Act—provided for the establishment of a loan fund 
in the amount of $7,500,000, to be made available to Dominion Coal Co. at an 
interest rate of 3-5 p.c. No loan may exceed two-thirds of the cost of a con- 
templated project. Repayment is to be made in terms of 30 cents per ton of coal 
mined by the equipment on which the loan funds were expended. The amounts 
drawn by Dominion Coal during the life of the Act, to date, have been as follows: 


Date Amount 
March’ 3lydosl.2. St). 2. HANG TS OE Ga Oe Nae $ 358,242.92 
March, 31, 105204. OTA IL Ba: Ota 1, 266 , 282.00 
March31h195366) 504. 2d Jat METRO. 09. GSR. fee 1,065,000 .00 
Manrebi3 l, 1954 . ec le)it ade Pk eI. ee SL 1,174,000.00 
Marchi3h 1055 ni. acids oelcich Ribot ces Wort oe 562 , 000.00 
Mareh Sih 1950% 22.2). 2. See eet oe sea ek ala a 248 ,000 .00 
LOCA Oa 4 Slee 2 CC ERIE. sce Ck ae $4 ,673 , 524.92 


The greater amount of the above monies has been spent on mechanical 
miners designed by Dominion Coal and built by an affiliated company. As of 
December 31, 1955, 21 units were in operation; 7 more are projected for operation 
in 1956. With increased mechanization, investment is also required in conveying 
equipment, locomotives, hoisting facilities, tipple plants, etc., and the overall 
rate of mechanization has been held back by the investment required in ancillary 
devices. 

Differences in degree of mechanization, physical conditions and operating 
difficulties have a pronounced effect on productivity per man. The average ton 
per man per day in Washington County, Pa., was 6-51 tons; in McDowell County, 
West Virginia, 6-19 tons; in Greene County, Pa., 6-57 tons; and in Fayette 
County, Pa., 5-60 tons; these are extremely high averages in comparison with the 
2-16 and 1-02 tons achieved in Nova Scotia and the United Kingdom (Durham 
Division) mines, respectively, during 1953. 

Labour accounts for close upon two-thirds of the total cost of producing coal. 
Productivity per man therefore heavily weights the cost picture, affecting the 
price at which coal can be sold at a profit. The average value per ton at mine- 
head in both Washington and McDowell Counties in 1953 was $6.17; in Greene, 
$5.91; and in Fayette, $6.13. The average proceeds per ton in Nova Scotia in 
1953 was $9.90—an amount insufficient to cover production costs, and a loss of 
ol cents per ton was incurred. In the Durham Division, average pithead pro- 
ceeds in 1953 were $9.18 with a loss (before charging interest) of 17 cents per ton. 

The average value for United States coal includes an amount for coking-coal 
used by the producer (captive mine) at the average price that might have been 
received if such coal had been sold commercially. The average proceeds for 
Nova Scotia coal do not necessarily reflect an open-market price for coal sold 
by Dominion Coal to its parent, Dosco. In the United Kingdom the National 
Coal Board controls both production and price, and inter-company relation can- 
not affect sale price. 


Costs of Transporting Coal: 


Dosco’s coke oven plants are located within 15 to 20 miles of the entries to 
its mining operations. Coal brought to the minehead is crushed and screened and 
the product is transported by company rail-line to the washing plant at the steel 
mill. 

Coal received by Steleo from its Coalwood properties in West Virginia is 
routed to Toledo and then transshipped to Hamilton by vessel. Coal from 
Pennsylvania is transshipped at Ashtabula. Inland rail costs in both cases are 
higher than, or at least equal to, those of most of the United States mills with 
which it competes. In addition, the company has to bear a lake freight charge, 
placing it in a still greater position of disadvantage. Freight costs to Hamilton 
are almost equal to the f.o.b. minehead price. 

Coal received by Dofasco is purchased f.o.b. docks at Lake Erie ports, or 
f.o.b. minehead from where it is railed to Toledo and Sandusky for transshipment. 
Dofasco’s position is the same-as Stelco’s in respect of transportation costs. It 
faces a higher inland rail charge than most United States mills, has to bear the 
expense of Lake Erie dock charges, and has the additional cost of movement 
through the Welland Canal to Hamilton. . 

All coal received by Algoma is routed to Toledo and then transshipped to the 
Sault by vessel. The transportation factor as an element of cost apparently has 
a slightly lighter incidence for Algoma than for Hamilton because the coal is in 
large part moved by ore or grain carriers returning to the head of the lakes for 
cargo. 

al movement by water to central Canadian mills is a matter for rate 
negotiation. Algoma, in large part, receives its coal by Canada Steamship 
Line vessels and Dofasco by Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation Co. 


vessels. 
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Apart from disadvantage as a consequence of distance from producing mine, 
central Canadian mills are also adversely affected by inventory costs. The 
companies find themselves having to stockpile for the period of freeze-over. 
Inventory costs are substantial in light of the fact that coal consumed averaged 
340,000 tons per month in 1955; and Algoma, Dofasco and Stelco must in each 
year lay in sufficient quantities to last from December to April. 

United States mills using barge transportation—such as United States Steel 
and Jones & Laughlin—can convert to all-rail movement and still be in a better 
position in respect of transportation, let alone inventory, costs. United Kingdom 
blast furnaces, as consumers of carbonized coal, are in general located in a trans- 
portation position that is not as favourable as Dosco’s but comparable to a large 
extent with United States transportation distances. 

Because of problems of source and transportation cost faced by central 
Canadian mills, provision was made in the tariff some years ago for drawback of 
the customs duties otherwise payable on coal imported into Canada. Sub- 
sequently, in order to equalize the position of all Canadian steel mills, the Cana- 
dian Coal Equality Act was enacted, providing that, as long as the said drawback 
item remained in effect, Dosco would receive 49-5 cents per ton for Canadian 
bituminous coal manufactured into coke and used to produce iron and steel. 
The amounts paid to Dosco under the provisions of this Act in 1948 and 1953- 
1955, inclusive, were as follows: 


Year Amount 

1948; ue tag. weiter. 2onenee erik. teat ae eee $352 , 514.22 
LOD Sia) treme ee actin... setae ae a es ee eee 382,685.49 
ROA Fs cd Gg plier Oe Cn, RLY ee UT Petes coca hy ee ene ee 243 , 637 .00 
TOBb ey oe ee ge nee ne aa. ee ee 298,551.31 


Coke and By-Product Materials: 


The coke produced by Dosco, Dofasco, Stelco and Algoma during 1953 was 
2,858,171 tons; in 1954, 2,223,426 tons; in 1955, 2,898,015 tons. Of the coke 
produced only a small percentage was sold for domestic and industrial use. 

The largest producer for industrial sale is Algoma, followed in order by Dosco 
and Stelco. Dofasco has not sold any coke in recent years; rather, it has had to 
buy additional quantities on occasion to supplement the amount produced in its 
own coke ovens. The ideal sizing for better blast furnace operation is two to 
three inches and Algoma, in its position of surplus capacity, may be in a position 
to exercise greater selectivity in obtaining a better feed. Uniformity of coke 
sizing provides better gas-to-ore contact and consequently better blast furnace 
operation. 

Comparisons between average Canadian and United States coke and by- 
product yields are found in Appendix H, (10). 

Coke yields are somewhat comparable, with differences a consequence of 
greenness, coke-oven technique, height of oven, etc. Most coke ovens used by 
Canadian steel producers are standardized on the Koppers or Wilputte designs. 
A program of modernization and new construction has placed the Canadian in- 
dustry in a position of operating equipment that is among the most modern on the 
continent. 

The production of breeze as a consequence of crushing and screening to obtain 
uniformity of coke size is also comparable in terms of averages. Breeze is used 
in sintering operations, and all Canadian mills, other than Dofasco, are able to 
use this material to the fullest extent. 

Generally, 15 to 30 p.c. of low- or medium-volatile coals are used in a blend 
with high-volatile coal. Canadian practice in respect of volatility averages 
around 80 p.c. high-volatile. Low-volatile and medium-volatile coking-coals 
are critical materials from a supply point of view and of high cost because of the 
variety of consumers that seek to use it. 
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Coke-oven gas is in large part used in the coking process itself or in allied 
steel production facilities. Their residual balance is sold by Algoma and Stelco 
to local municipal utilities. As natural gas becomes available in the Hamilton 
area, however, the coke oven gas will be backed up into the steel plant. In that 
event, it may find outlet in an ammonia plant, utilizing hydrogen from the gas. 
A plant of such nature is already being operated by United States Steel at Geneva. 

The yields of light oils in Canadian coke-oven practice are higher than the 
United States average, the Canadian average being heavily weighted by Stelco 
production. While the overall yield of crude light oils is higher than the United 
States average, distillation is not carried out to the same extent as it is in the large 
coking operations in the United States. Economic distillation is a function of 
volume in large part and only Stelco has a continuous still in operation. Its 
supplies of crude light oil are supplemented by materials originating with Dofasco 
and Hamilton By-product Coke Ovens. 

Canadian coal-tar production is higher than the United States average, the 
tar in all cases being sold to independent companies for further refining. Am- 
monium sulphate, yieldwise slightly lower than the United States average, is 
sold as a fertilizer. 

On balance, the returns accruing to Canadian steel companies as a con- 
sequence of by-product recovery operations are lower than the values realized by 
United States mills. The basic difference is the degree to which United States 
practice undertakes to distill crude light oils. Transportation of by-products is 
also an important factor, reducing the returns to the producing companies. 

Comparisons cannot be developed between Canadian and United Kingdom 
practice because of a lack of information in connection with the latter. 


Open-Market Coke: 


Canadian Furnace buys its coke on the open market. Supplies are brought 
from Montreal, Chicago and Detroit, with the company leaning more to United 
States sources during periods of tight supply. 

Of the other four pig-iron producers, only Dofasco has purchased on the 
open market. The company has been able to meet its requirements in most 
years and only under exceptional circumstances has it bought from an independ- 
ent source. 

Almost all the major United States steel mills are directly or indirectly self- 
sufficient in coking capacity, but not all the United Kingdom blast furnaces 
operate their own coke ovens. In 1953 only about two-thirds of their coking 
requirements were produced in their own ovens, the balance in that year (almost 
3,700,000 tons) being purchased from the National Coal Board and other sup- 
pliers. From reports released by the iron and steel industry in the United 
Kingdom, it would appear that additional supplies of coke needed to meet future 
requirements will be provided by the expansion of captive coke-oven capacity at 
iron and steel mills. 


Summation re Coal and Coke: 


Vis-a-vis their chief foreign competitors, therefore, the foregoing indicates 
higher coal costs to Dosco; higher transportation costs to Algoma, Dofasco and 
Stelco; and higher coke costs to Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd. These costs, 
coupled with smaller financial returns from by-product recovery operations, 
place Canadian pig iron producers at a competitive disadvantage in comparison 
with the majority of the foreign mills competing in the Canadian market. 


Fluxing Materials in Pig Iron Production: 


The greater the amount of impurities in the raw material charged to a blast 
furnace, the greater will be the amount of fluxing materials required to control 
properly the quality of the hot metal produced. ‘The most important fluxing 
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materials are limestone and dolomite (virtually interchangeable) which combine 
with impurities to form a slag during the process of smelting. -The most impor- 
tant impurities found in ores used by Canadian mills are silica and phosphorus. 
Dosco has also a problem of sulphur content, introduced to the blast furnace in 
the burning of coke produced from its Sydney coals. 

Flux charged to Canadian blast furnaces per ton of pig iron produced, in 
comparison with the United States average, has been as follows in recent years: 


Consumption of Flux Per Ton of Pig Iron Produced 
Canadian and United States Averages 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian United States 
Year Average Average 
LOGS oe erre Ss ee Chis Books UMk R28 | OM AS ees -421 387 
pOD4 sera coh ee dee bi ei kh Ere’, OEE oats -468 395 
ES oor ELE ee ARS Cas See ase se istics a eee ed yee -456 418 
LOA © MORRO EN ee Ce Was Fahey Seles, aU «, UE ACPEERS,<: Sos -471 440 


The Canadian average stands at a higher level than the United States average 
largely because of the impurities found in Dosco’s ore and coke: the silica content 
in 1955 was 13-28 p.c., the phosphorous content 0-88 p.c. and the coal used in the 
production of coke had in excess of 2 p.c. sulphur. By reason of the Dosco 
situation, the Canadian industry as a whole charges a greater amount of flux 
per ton of pig iron than is charged in average United States practice. 

Dosco’s limestone is obtained from captive deposits in Aguathuna, Nfld. 
Its stone is high-calecium, open-pit, low-cost transportation material. Ship- 
ments are made from Port au Port, Nfld. to Sydney, a distance of about 180 
miles, via company vessel. The company does not use dolomite as a fluxing 
material. 

High calcium limestone sufficiently pure to provide Canadian steel producers 
with the type of material suitable for use as a flux is available in only a few areas. 
One of these is the Beachville, Ontario, area, where the Steel Company of Canada 
has acquired deposits through its subsidiary, Chemical Lime Limited. Chemical 
Lime was organized in 1949 to acquire deposits from which Stelco had been buy- 
ing on a contract basis. The rock is high-calcium, low in silica, open-pit, com- 
paratively inexpensive as to transportation. It is moved all-rail from Beach- 
ville to Hamilton, a distance of approximately 60 miles. Towards the close of 
1951, Chemical Lime placed a heavy-duty electric shovel, diesel quarry trucks 
and a crushing, screening and loading plant into operation at a cost of $970,000. 
The dolomite used by Stelco is obtained from Dundas, Ontario, where the Steetley 
Company of Canada Limited produces a lump or calcined material for use as a 
fluxing agent. Dundas is in the immediate Hamilton area. 

Dofasco does not have captive limestone nor dolomite sources. The former 
it purchases from Gypsum Lime & Alabastine Canada Limited (Beachville) 
as well as from the Michigan Limestone and Chemical Division of United States 
Steel, producing limestone and lime from deposits in the northern part of lower 
Michigan. Limestone from Beachville is moved all-rail and from Michigan via 
bulk lake carrier. Dolomite is purchased from Dundas. 

Algoma also obtains limestone and lime from the Michigan Lime & Chemical 
Division of United States Steel. Michigan Lime produces and ships material 
from the immediate area in which Algoma holds extensive properties in its own 
right. Algoma has not produced from its own deposits in recent years. The 
limestone is obtained on an open-market basis, shipment to Sault Ste. Marie 
being low-cost short-haul by water. In recent years, Algoma has not used dolo- 
mite as a fluxing material in blast furnace operation. 
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Most United States steel mills have captive sources of fluxing materials. 
United States Steel takes from its deposits in Michigan and from quarries worked 
in Pennsylvania. Dolomite supplies are drawn from West Virginia, all-rail to 
consuming mills. Bethlehem has producing limestone properties in Pennsyl- 
vania and undeveloped properties in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
The company also has a 12-5 p.c. interest in the Presque Isle Corporation 
organized in 1952 to develop and produce from 4,500 acres leased in the northern 
section of lower Michigan. It is estimated that there is an underlying deposit of 
more than 300,000,000 tons of metallurgical limestone in the area. Operations 
were started in 1955. Republic Steel, with a 35 p.c. interest, is also one of the 
five steel companies in the Presque Isle Corporation. Union Drawn Steel 
Company Limited, a subsidiary at Hamilton, Ontario, has recently acquired 
1,100 acres of land near Embro, Ontario, in the general Beachville area. 
National Steel has an interest in the Presque Isle Corporation. Mills in the 
Western States such as Fontana, Geneva and Pueblo have captive sources on 
which they draw. 


Materials Used in Steel-Ingot Production 


Steel differs chemically from pig iron in that it contains a very small per- 
centage of silicon, normally has a much lower carbon content, and sulphur and 
phosphorus are reduced to a very small fraction. 

The greater part of the steel (carbon steel) produced in Canada has been 
made by open-hearth process and most of the open-hearth capacity in Canada is 
to be found in the plants of four of the basic steel producers—Algoma, Dofasco, 
Dosco, and Stelco. The basic steel producers (with the exception of Algoma) 
also have electric furnace capacity (low alloy steel) but in this context such 
equipment is not given a place of importance. For equipment and capacity 
data, see Appendix H, (11). 

Material charged to the steel furnaces of Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, and Steleo 
has been as follows in recent years: 


Materials Charged to Steel Furnaces by Basic Steel Producers 
1948, and 1953-1955: 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Material 2 1948 1953 1954 1955 


Pig Iron: 

Cee Te ines Rem es <a had al betes doe beh Mees) bee 6s 1,671,774 2,300, 646 1,759,610 2,545, 522 

REO ASE) SEIN hisses hotest wr tise 6 a mane eecaie« 3,635 — < — 
Scrap Iron or Steel: 

ee MPI KG Wee was he. CEA d ae win Bate. ee Bela 818,778 1,043, 635 881,291 1,134,196 

TERE OLE SGC see ns ye eet coma n camewed ad 639, 396 784, 869 443,336 835, 254 
Iron Ore: 

(CHATIG (Sa, Nererisp bin eect eee 161,115 266,479 200, 168 SOL Ste 

KS eALO CL PE NE Ltt eiic eae ne. tee ee MOOD 5, 241 11,570 49,706 
Dolomite: 

Sea Ore MOE ree Te cea: fate sas Uae Ss 4 ee as 107, 027 103, 007 87,449 95,163 

ROE Ce ee, ete ee License Belicis: Slavia Sie ald bee 20,475 63, 608 47,386 86,073 
LOUIE STE ac I a aE NN Pe ar en ae 18,401 19, 827 14,390 16, 679 
Ua) Cea eA EL: As eho Lehi ee eg tse ek oar ares o 64, 660 75, 586 73,265 125,812 
PUTING SUOMI it, Fats ahh Teo Feet a sochen sae 236, 121 294, 223 176, 631 210,885 
PeGtT eta NAROSe A IOV SR) sleet cise > 6.5 eae vies = Sexes 25,572 34, 192 25, 682 34,835 
Cipvriprna-allours' 4s: ch icdttoh su dw lie eee eed ts hie 6, 507 9,127 6,893 8, 290 
PLUEUDNTY INGOLS ANC SNOUS. yiiuag ww cece cose sue 0% 734 1,314 768 996 
Copper ingots, cakes, shot, ete... .... 4.0... 8 261 392 286 194 
Nickel ingots, cathodes, shot, etc............... 410 236 191 364 


- 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 

2 Most important materials only. 

3 Spiegeleisen, silicospiegeleisen, ferromangenese (all grades) and silicomanganese. 

4Ferrosilicon (all grades), ferrochrome (all grades), ferromolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferro- 
selenium, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferrovanadium, ferrozirconium, and all other ferro-alloys. 
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Pig Iron vs. Scrap: 


In the open-hearth process, pig iron and scrap are generally used in equal 
proportions. Within certain limits they are interchangeable, the decision to use 
one or the other being influenced greatly by relative supply and price. More pig 
iron is used when scrap is a high cost material, e.g., the period late 1955-early 
1956. Something more like the traditional 50-50 is charged when scrap is in 
easy supply and the price differential in its favour is operative. 

Algoma is Canada’s largest pig iron producer and as such is in a position of 
flexibility on the count of scrap replacement. As scrap prices rise, the company 
can increase its production of pig iron for open-hearth charge; during the recent 
period of tight scrap supply, the level rose as high as 70 p.c. pig iron and 80 p.c. 
scrap. The company has always charged a greater proportion of pig iron than of 
scrap. | 
Dosco is also in a position of charging a higher proportion of pig iron than 
scrap: between 60 and 70 p.c. pig iron, in recent years. This higher-than- 
average level of pig iron charge is a reflection of the scrap situation in the Mari- 
time area. 

Stelco has been successful in increasing steel-ingot production per unit of 
open-hearth capacity and the company has been finding itself in a position of 
tight pig iron supply in feeding its steel furnaces. During the past period of high- 
cost scrap, Stelco was not in a position to use pig iron as scrap replacement. In 
order to keep its open-hearth furnaces in full operation, the company was required 
to charge approximately equal quantities of pig iron and scrap. 

Traditional practices in connection with pig iron and scrap are of little 
relevancy in connection with Dofasco’s operations. The company’s two oxygen 
steel-making furnaces represent new techniques in the production of steel and 
the process consumes approximately 75 p.c. pig iron and 25 p.c. scrap. 


Costs of Materials—Carbon and Low Alloy Steel Production: 


Average raw material costs per ton at Algoma’s, Dofasco’s, Dosco’s 
and Stelco’s steel furnaces have been as follows in recent years! 


Material 1948 1953 1954 1955 


$ $ $ $ 
Pig Tron eae eo caer re Po het Ce PEE Oe CR PE Bee —_— —_— —_— — 
Scrap iron and Steaks. cor ce... iekcee. o. 4 ee: ene 25.46 32.10 23.87 31.56 
fron Ore, crude ities Vine its cao es, He easier ee neta 9.13 17.66 15.42 13.78 
{ton OTe caleinccss fds aiiccs Sete es © ee tea eee mee oe 2 3 3 3 
Coke (not ior tell. oo. voc ake ae a ke eee eerie ae ee vias) 8 2 3 
Dolomirtes, crude ee ales eh the eee Lesale re eed te 2.64 3.20 3.06 2.40 
Molomibes.caleinedt ack. ts Gases eit shia Oe vero 3 3 Ve U5) 24.46 
JOP S DAL... eer. tele uke pears 3 cans, Petar es Mere art Ota ere oes eee Bice 34.34 39.85 36.59 29.80 
Wai aR ot sy Lae sD: os es Ea a ee 9.32 13.26 13.83 12.26 
DiMestONe «o.65 PGs ie | RE Shc ReeGe. oa 1.59 2.36 2.62 2.28 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 One company only. 
3 Two companies only. 


Pig Iron in Charge: 


Pig iron for open-hearth charge is a captive material and average pricing 
cannot be established. 

Dosco apparently has a definite problem in the materials with which it works, 
entailing high-cost flux per ton of ingot and lower productivity per unit of capac- 
ity. The slag flushing operation in Dosco’s open-hearth technique is unique in 
Canadian practice. 

Prior to 1951, Dofasco purchased its pig iron on the open market but as of 
that year began to improve its position. ‘The company now has one blast furnace 
with a second under construction. Despite a decided improvement, the company 
is still in an adverse position in relation to most of the mills with which it competes. 
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Its raw materials for pig iron production are purchased from independent sources 
and, as well, the company is penalized by transportation distance in respect of 
both iron ore and coal. Its pig iron costs are still among the highest of the mills 
on or near the Great Lakes. 

Stelco’s costs of assembly are apparently somewhat higher than those of 
most United States mills, with about the same differential existing in the cost of 
producing a ton of pig iron. If anything, the differential is increased as a 
consequence of the age and capacity per unit of its blast furnaces. 

Algoma’s costs per ton of pig iron should be close to the United States 
average, aS a consequence of assembly cost and composition of burden. Low- 
cost 1ron material is offset by higher-cost coke. Algoma has been a leader in the 
use of prepared burdens; its ore as mined requires beneficiation but the resultant 
product provides savings through the blast furnace. 

On balance, it would appear that pig iron costs to the integrated Canadian 
steel producers are slightly higher than the costs of United States mills competing 
in the Canadian market. Pig iron charged to Canadian open hearths brings with 
it a cost disability—a competitive disadvantage that cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. The position of each company differs in keeping 
with raw material strength or weakness and costs of production. 


Scrap in Charge: 


Most United States mills find that in the long run the scrap they charge is 
divided into two classes of approximately equal quantities, i.e. home scrap and 
industrial scrap. Home scrap is waste material resulting from the production 
and processing of steel scrap that does not leave the mill. Industrial scrap or 
purchased scrap is that scrap generated from steel processed by secondary manu- 
facturers. It, in turn, falls into two categories: prompt industrial scrap (com- 
posed of clippings, stampings, borings, and other like waste which flows back 
immediately to the basic steel mills) and obsolescent scrap, that which results 
from wear and tear. 

Of total scrap charged to the steel furnaces of Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, and 
Steleo somewhere around 60 p.c. has been home scrap and 40 p.c. purchased 
serap. Higher home scrap availability points to a greater amount of wastage in 
steel production and processing—wastage that incorporates a high degree of 
labour content and has an adverse effect on the cost of producing finished steel 
products. The average United States yield of finished steel from the original 
ingot is about 75 p.c. by weight; the average Canadian yield is presumably some- 
what less. 

Canadian mills are required to buy a smaller proportion of their total scrap 
requirements on the open market. Stelco, the largest consumer of scrap in 
Canada, buys its open-market scrap on a formula centring around the Buffalo 
price less transportation to Hamilton. In arriving at the amount which it is 
willing to pay, the company sets a level that directly affects the greater part of 
southern Ontario and an area as far east as Montreal. A small proportion of 
its open-market scrap is obtained under contractual arrangement with large 
secondary manufacturers in the Central Canadian market. Such scrap is 
returned direct to the mill by the processor, price conforming closely to the 
open-market price but influenced by negotiation. Dofasco scrap price closely 
follows the Stelco price. 

Dosco is also affected by Stelco price, but indirectly. It charges somewhere 
between 60-70 p.c. pig iron and around 20 p.c. home scrap, the balance of the 
charge being made up of scrap purchased at a price based on Montreal and 
Hamilton prices. é 

Algoma is in somewhat the same position as Dosco, with possibly a smaller 
proportion of its total charge being made up of scrap purchased on the open 
market. Such scrap comes from the immediate area and from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 
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Comparisons between scrap costs to Canadian and United States mills have 
little meaning because of the apparent differences in proportions of home scrap 
and purchased scrap charged to their respective steel furnaces. Many of the 
companies differ in the value they place on the scrap produced in their own mills. 
With regard to purchased scrap, however, there is apparently a basis for com- 
parison in the fact that most mills on or near the Great Lakes are affected by an 
international price. Difference in the cost of open-market scrap to such mills is 
mainly a matter of transportation. 


Other Iron-Bearing Materials: 


Iron-bearing materials sufficiently high in Fe content to serve as a supple- 
ment to pig iron and scrap charge have always been fed to open-hearth furnaces 
to a greater or lesser degree. The use of other than pig iron and scrap is depend- 
ent on the cost per unit of iron, the nature of impurities in the material and 
availability, and is related to productivity and quality control. 

Lump iron ore and local plant sinter are the most important materials 
charged as a supplement. The greater part of the former is obtained from the 
Marquette and Vermilion ranges in the Lake Superior district, (averaging 60 
p.c. Fe), but increasing quantities have been drawn from Brazil (averaging 67 
p.c. Fe). These ores are premium ores. The former is sold on the Lake Erie 
price base with premium in keeping with additional iron units over 51-5 p.e. 
The price of Brazilian ore as quoted in the June 26 issue of the American Metal 
Market was 18-19 cents per unit of iron, Brazilian port, 68-69 p.c. Fe (one unit 
of iron is equivalent to 1 p.c. or each 22-4 lbs. of specified iron content). 

It may be that in the near future pelletized iron ore will also be shipped 
direct to open-hearth furnaces. Concentration and pelletizing will raise iron 
content to somewhere between 64-68 p.c. Fe, and presumably will make the 
material an excellent feed. 

By-product ore may serve the same purpose and Canadian mills have experi- 
mented with the production of International Nickel at Sudbury from the 
nickeliferous pyrrhotite which it obtains during operations. Noranda’s by- 
product ore at Port Robinson is also proving to be suitable. The by-product 
metal produced by Quebec Titanium at Sorel is already being used as an open- 
hearth charge in Italy. 


Fluxing Materials: 

The fluxing materials used in the open-hearth process are similar to those 
used in the blast furnace, with the exception that fluorspar is added as a neutral 
material. Limestone, lime and dolomite come from sources already outlined in a 
previous section. Fluorspar comes from Mexico and Spain, with costs increasing 
in keeping with distance from the Atlantic coast. About six pounds of fluorspar 
are required per ton of open-hearth steel produced. 


Additive Metals: 


Ferro-manganese alloy and other additive metals are obtained for the most 
part from Canadian sources. The former is used to desulphurize, to deoxidize 
and to improve strength and toughness. Of the overall amount of manganese- 
containing material used for these purposes, almost half is contained in the iron 
ore going into the blast furnace, the balance being added at later stages in the 
production of steel. 


Costs of Materials—High Alloy Steel Production: 


All five of the applicants—Algoma, Atlas, Dofasco, Dosco, and Steleo— 
produce low alloy steels but only one of them, Atlas Steels, Welland, has a com- 
plete steel-making unit concerned mainly with the production of high alloy and 
stainless steel grades. 
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Most high alloy steels are produced in electric are furnaces. An electric 
furnace may be described as a cylindrical steel shell lined with refractory material, 
with equipment for tilting the furnace and for control and adjustment of the 
height of the electrodes. Atlas has six electric furnaces with a combined annual 
capacity of 170,000 net tons of steel. The smallest was enlarged to six net tons 
of steel per heat in 1942; the 10 net ton furnace installed pre-1939 has the same 
capacity still; and the balance, installed during the war years, are two of 25 net 
tons (June, 1941), and, two of 45 net tons installed in April, 1942 as 30-ton furnaces 
but converted to the larger capacity in August, 1948. 

Apart from design, the basic difference between the electric furnace and the 
basic open-hearth furnace is the nature of the charge. Electric furnaces work 
almost solely on a cold charge, with the addition of virgin metals to provide 
proper composition, while open-hearth furnaces work on a pig iron and scrap 
basis, the former usually charged as a hot metal. 

Another difference is that the open hearth is heated by gas or other fuel, 
the flame from which passes over the top of the furnace charge or “‘burden’’, 
whereas the electric furnace is heated by electricity through the medium of 
electrodes. The electrodes are brought close to the top of the charge and first 
cause a small area of the burden directly under them to melt, the molten metal 
then dropping through the charge to form a pool of molten metal on the hearth. 
As a result, the charge also melts from the bottom up. 

The furnaces of Atlas Steels work with scrap as the basic material from which 
they produce their steels. The production of steel from scrap starts with segre- 
gation of the scrap according to composition. From only one grade about 40 
years ago, there are today nearly 50 separate types of various corrosion, heat and 
acid-resisting steels and the straight chrome grades. This multiplicity of grades 
creates a problem in proper segregation when scrap is returned to the mill. 

Segregation is essential to obtain the greatest benefits in respect of alloy 
conservation and to assure a melt that is as close as possible to the desired 
composition. Hach element contained in the scrap should be as near as possible, 
by weight, to the number of pounds of that element required to meet the lower 
range of the chemical specification in the heat to be produced. A charge may 
contain all or part of the specified element, but care should be taken to see that no 
scrap is included containing elements that are not part of the specification. 
Knowing the amount of the various elements contained in the combination of 
scrap selected for the heat, the total amount of virgin alloys necessary to complete 
the heat can be calculated. 

Scrap may be either home scrap or purchased scrap. During the period to 
early 1950, when Atlas Steels produced only bar and rod products, its generation 
of home scrap was less than 30 p.c. of the weight of the ingots processed. In 
subsequent years as the company moved into the field of sheet and strip produc- 
tion with concomitant teething and production problems, wastage began to 
increase substantially, and during 1953-1954 was somewhere between 35 and 
40 p.c.. of the weight of the ingots processed. In this latter year, of course, there 
was an increase in scrap due to extremely close inspection in a period of depressed 
markets. In 1955 there was a marked reduction in the amount of home scrap 
generated. 

Very few problems are encountered in the segregation of home scrap. Com- 
position is known and proper stockpiling is simply a matter of handling and 
movement. 

Segregation of open-market scrap presents an entirely different problem, 
however. The use of high alloy and stainless steels in Canada is a relatively new 
field and secondary manufacturers are, in general, not sufficiently sizable to pro- 
vide Atlas with properly segregated prompt industrial scrap to any great extent. 
This condition differs from that facing most United States producers which, 
through the medium of contracts, receive comparatively large proportions of 
open-market scrap in the form of clean, directly-returned material. 
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Conditions in Canadian and United States markets differ from another 
viewpoint also. The use of purchased scrap involves testing.and analysis. The 
methods include chemical analyses of selected samples, spectrographic analyses, 
and less costly and less accurate methods such as magnetic tests and the spark 
test. Canadian scrap yards do not specialize in the handling and preparation of 
high alloy scrap. In the United States, dealers supplying such scrap analyze 
each car-load in order to assure accurate segregation and to bar such undesirable 
impurities as copper, brass and monel. The preparation and segregation of alloy 
scrap is a highly technical problem and few, if any, of the Canadian yards have 
the proper training and facilities to segregate and classify the multitude of alloy 
steels. As well, of course, high alloy scrap is usually bulky, requiring consider- 
able space for handling, thus running up a dealer’s costs. 

As a consequence of these factors, the problem of proper segregation devolves 
almost solely on Atlas Steels. The company has full laboratory facilities where 
quantitative chemical analyses and qualitative tests are employed to determine 
the classification of these special steels. Spectrographic equipment was installed 
in 1953. The company buys its open-market scrap on an ‘‘out-turn”’ basis, the 
price being established subsequent to analysis and testing in the company’s 
plant. The costs of such operations apparently place the company in a higher- 
cost raw material position than the United States firms with which it competes. 

Costs are also higher as a consequence of scrap availability. The size of 
the scrap or its bulk density is of importance. Should there be too much light 
scrap in the charge for a given heat, the total volume of scrap required would 
exceed the free space of the furnace and part of the scrap could not be charged 
until a portion of the charge had been melted down. A charge made up entirely 
of heavy scrap would also be objectionable because there would not be the same 
shielding of the roof and walls during the melting period, resulting in a decrease in 
refractory life. Efficient operation requires that scrap for a given charge be not 
only satisfactory for that charge, but that it also be selected on the basis of scrap 
availability over a period of time. 

Atlas Steels is apparently faced with a more difficult problem in such con- 
nection than most United States mills. High alloy steels are not used to the 
same extent in the Canadian market and the availability of open-market scrap 
is proportionately smaller than the United States supply. Problems of mix 
(composition and cubic measurement) involve the company in what would appear 
to be a greater use of high-cost virgin metal than the United States mills with 
which it competes. 


Summation re Materials: 


On balance, Canadian costs of raw materials for the production of steel are 
considered to be slightly higher than costs in the United States. There are 
many factors to be taken into account and the effect that some of them have is 
beclouded by differing accounting practices. As a consequence no attempt 
has been made to arrive at an estimate of average Canadian cost. 


FINANCIAL STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The draft proposals for increases in customs duties on basic Iron and Steel— 
presented to the Minister of Finance in July of 1954—probably were formulated 
in 1953. Beyond doubt, as argued before the Tariff Board in 1955-56, they 
reflected the experiences of 1954, which had been, from the point of view of the 
Industry, a less favourable year. 
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The annual financial statements of the applicant companies have been and 
are available to the public. While these do not necessarily show exactly what 
would be shown by a single consolidated statement for the Industry as a whole, 
they do reveal what is public knowledge: the five companies are operating, at 
close to capacity, in a seller’s market, and are making substantial profits. No 
claim to the contrary is or can be made by any one of the five basic producers. 

The Board was not directed by the Minister of Finance to conduct an 
investigation into the profitability or otherwise, long-term or short-term, of 
steel-making in Canada. It was directed, explicitly, to conduct a public inquiry, 
with a view to formulating ‘‘a revised schedule of tariff items, with recommend- 
ations as to rates of duty...’ This responsibility the Board has attempted 
to discharge to the best of its ability, and the results of its investigation— 
which necessarily covered many facets of the Industry’s situation related 
directly or indirectly to profits or losses—are embodied in the revised Schedule 
presented with this Report. In formulating that Schedule, the Board has 
proceeded on the assumption that a tariff schedule is not something which, 
under normal conditions, is to be rewritten from year to year but which must, 
by and large, serve in “good” years and in “‘bad’’. It has therefore endeavoured 
to keep before it at all times matters of broader import, nationally and 
internationally, than the balance sheet of one or another of the domestic steel 
producers. 

For the benefit of readers of this Report, financial statements of the five 
applicant companies, consolidated for a period of years, will be found in 
Appendix I. 
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PART III 


THE INQUIRY—AND ITS RESULTS 


Relative to other metals—and, indeed, to most other products of industry— 
steel in its primary forms is cheap. Despite capital investment on a gigantic 
scale; despite that labor is a substantial element of cost; despite dependence in 
many instances and in many countries upon imported raw materials: despite 
all these factors, steel is, world-wide, a relatively cheap commodity. 

Canada offers no exception to this general picture. That this should be so 
is not necessarily what one might expect, having in mind the geography of the 
country, the so-called ‘“‘smallness’’ of the domestic market, the problems of 
transportation, and, above all, the degree to which in the past most of the 
domestic mills have had to depend upon imported ore and coal. And in the 
future? It has been predicted that, some day, steel will be produced without 
either coke-ovens or blast furnaces. But that day is as yet remote; meantime, 
only by virtue of continuing capital investment can the Canadian industry hope 
to maintain its competitive position among world producers. 

And from what diverse situations do its members ponder further capital 
investment on the grand scale one is wont to associate with steel-making: Dosco, 
with its own iron ore and coal; Dofasco with neither. Algoma, near enough to 
ore, but rather remote from coal. Stelco, almost completely integrated, 
producing something of everything; Dosco, with relatively few lines. Dosco, 
alone on the eastern seaboard; Stelco, Dofasco and Atlas, within a stone’s 
throw of one another in southern Ontario; Algoma, neither central nor yet western. 
Some, open to water-borne competition from abroad; others, relatively insulated 
from that, but at freight disadvantage vis-a-vis mills in the United States. 
Competing as they are—some with United States mills; others, with European; 
and all, one with another—it is small wonder that, in a growing market which 
is little more than one hundred miles deep but three thousand miles wide, 
Canadian steel mills have come to regard two factors as of prime concern to 
them: the cost of transporting their products to their customers and the incidence 
oy the customs tariff. These factors will apply in the future, as they have in 
the past. 

To the extent that price to the consumer is a criterion that all mills must 
apply to their operations, the customs tariff in Canada undoubtedly has been a 
potent factor affecting the price-pattern of domestic steel. The tariff has for 
many years been such as to guarantee not merely effective but keen competition 
for the domestic industry. The rates of duty on primary forms of steel have— 
even on paper—been, on the whole, moderate in relation to those applying to 
many other Canadian-produced goods. Moreover, in the case of primary steels, 
there has long prevailed the situation that the operative or effective rates on 
basic steels have been, not those which a hasty glance at the tariff schedules 
might imply but, rather, considerably lower rates, arising out of literally scores 
of so-called ‘‘end-use’”’ or “purpose”? items, applicable to various consumer 
interests or industries. Steel for farm implements and machinery; steel for the 
construction and maintenance of ships; steel as an article entering into the cost 
of production of fertilizers, sugar, and binder-twine; steel for many of the growing 
demands of the automotive industry; steel for scores of other and no less 
important uses:—all free of duty or at rates that could be described as no more 
than nominal. This proliferation of special-purpose or end-use items—the 
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growth of years, and perhaps the reflection of the development of ‘‘branch plant” 
industries in Canada—is an outstanding feature of the Canadian tariff; it is the 
factor which has resulted in the dilution of the apparent protection afforded to 
primary steel and which has made inevitable the keenness of competition which 
the Canadian steel producers have had to face and which, by and large, they 
have faced with almost surprising success. 

The explanation is not, of course, that the Canadian steel industry is more 
efficient than its competitors in the United Kingdom, the United States, Belgium 
or West Germany. It has, beyond doubt, striven hard to be as efficient in 
producing those forms of primary steel for which it believed there was a substantial 
home-market. It has, over the years, ploughed back profits into newer or 
better facilities; it has been keenly alert as regards technological developments 
in open-hearth and rolling-mill techniques; it has, in one or two instances, 
pioneered on this continent in new methods of steel production; it has taken 
full advantage of governmental assistance open to it in the form of subsidies, 
subventions or drawbacks—both in peace and war; it has shown initiative and 
skill in negotiating more favorable rates on the transportation of its products to 
various areas of Canada; more lately, it has devoted finances to the opening-up 
of domestic supplies of iron ore, either for sale abroad or for its own furnaces; 
and, lastly but by no means least, it has made, with rare exceptions, what 
cannot be regarded as other than substantial profits. 

What, then, has enabled the domestic steel industry to do so many things 
so successfully? The public inquiry by the Tariff Board has revealed that, more 
than tariffs, freight charges upon imported steel have been a beneficent agent in 
capturing and retaining for the Canadian industry so great a portion of its own 
domestic market. In the case of not a few important lines of basic steel, the 
industry today practically disregards the tariff and relies upon the incidence of 
freight charges to offset such higher production costs as it may experience. 
Naturally, this umbrella of freight protection affords more comforting shelter 
in some areas than in others. It affords the greatest degree of protection to 
those mills which are located closest to the great steel-consuming zone 
represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (which, together, consume 
more of most forms of steel than do all other provinces together). Contrariwise, 
in some areas of Canada, the domestic producer—regardless of his location—is 
at a distinct disadvantage, freight-wise, vis-a-vis his foreign competitor. Centred, 
with one exception, in Ontario and Quebec, Canadian mills have shared a 
variety of regional advantages or disadvantages, both as between or among 
themselves and as against their non-Canadian competitors: in some instances, 
an advantage or a disadvantage as regards the laid-down cost of ore; in others, 
a disadvantage or an advantage in respect of coal; again, to some an advantage, 
to others a disadvantage, as regards proximity to the major consuming areas. 
These vital factors, varying in their impact, constitute a criss-cross pattern of 
manufacturing complexity with which the individual producers have learned to 
live, and, to fit into which, each has had to make his individual adjustment. 

In its representations to the Minister of Finance, and in its public presen- 
tation of its case to the Tariff Board, the basic steel industry took the position 
that the existing tariff schedule is needlessly detailed and complex. The Board 
has found merit in this contention, and the new schedule which it now recommends 
contains only about one-third the number of separate tariff classifications at 
present in the statutes. 

Secondly, the industry argued that in many respects the terminology of the 
tariff had become, in the light of modern technological practice, either obsolete 
or incorrect. The Board, with the expert advice of the basic industry and its 
customers, has attempted in its proposed schedule to bring the wording of the 
classifications more into line with modern techniques and with the “language 
of the trade’. 
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More vital from the viewpoint of both the industry and the users of steel, 
the former vigorously argued that many of the so-called ‘‘end-use”’ or ‘‘purpose’’ 
items had out-lived their day and were no longer necessary. Some had, indeed, 
become quite obsolete. In certain instances, it was contended, the beneficiary 
of the concession extended by a special tariff item—some secondary industry— 
had “grown up’, enjoyed now its own share of the overall protective element of 
the tariff, and no longer required special consideration as regards the duty on the 
steel which formed its raw material. A study of the proposed new schedule 
below will reveal that the Board, impressed by the case presented, has recom- 
mended that many of these special purpose items no longer be continued in 
the tariff. 

In short, as regards the matters referred to in the three tmmediately-preceding 
paragraphs: Finding it necessary—in order to ensure adequate discussion in 
public—to enlarge its Terms of Reference, the Board selected for inquiry a 
total of 113 existing tariff classifications. Of this total, 21 have been set aside 
as being either not in need of revision or not strictly germane to an investigation 
relative to basic iron and steel. No recommendations as to changes in either 
wording or rates of these items are being put forward; for the purposes of this . 
Report, they are merely listed herewith by existing 1item-number: items 385a ex, 
386(g)ex, 886(h)ex, 387b, 388d, 392, 392b, 392e, 394(a), 394(b), 394(c), ex 4101, 
A40f, 441c, 442, 442b, 442c, 458, 848(4), 1028 and 1058. The remaining 92 
(existing) items have been reduced in number to 88, inclusive of Drawback 
items. These 38 items, therefore, comprise the proposed Schedule embodied in 
this Report. With four exceptions (items 355b, 1005, 1009 and 1023) these 
have not been allotted final item-numbers, it not being known whether or not 
the Minister of Finance will wish to retain the existing statutory numbering. 

The comments above relate to the problems inherent in the wording and 
arrangement of a new tariff on Iron or Steel in its basic forms. There remains 
the matter of rates of duty. The problems confronting the Board in this aspect 
of its inquiry, the decisions it reached, and the recommendations embodied in 
its proposed new Schedule, will now be commented upon (again, in general terms, 
since each proposed rate for each proposed item must be studied by the reader 
for himself, with reference to the notes provided later herein regarding each 
existing and each proposed tariff item). 

Because of the great detail with which the existing tariff deals with basic 
steel products, it would be of advantage to the general reader, in studying the 
Board’s recommendations, to think chiefly in terms of four steel products of the 
widest generic coverage and the greatest commercial importance, viz: plate, 
structurals, bars, and sheet and strip. For the purpose of general comment in 
this chapter, these four main groupings will suffice; persons desiring more 
detailed or more technical information will in any event refer to the proposed 
tariff schedule below and the extensive notes appended thereto. 

After months of inquiry, and after hearing a vast amount of evidence— 
most of it from expert witnesses—the Board has come to the conclusion that there 
zs not much, uf any, reason why any of these four generic classifications of steel 
should bear rates of duty different from the others. ‘That is to say: whether the 
original ingot or billet be rolled into a plate, or into a beam, or into a bar, or 
into a sheet, is not—from a tariff-making point of view—of significance. (From 
a eae on, in the processing, differences do arise and distinctions may properly 

e made. 

A basic feature of the proposed schedule below is, therefore, that under each 
of the three columns of the tariff (British Preferential, Most Favored Nation and 
General), identical rates of duty are recommended for the main tariff item in 
each of the above-named four product-categories. These rates—5 p.c., 10 p.c., 
20 p.c., respectively,—are not significantly above nor significantly below the 
average duty-burden borne by the classes of product to which in the past they 
have applied. They are different, however, in an important sense: with very 
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few exceptions, they will apply to all users of the same steel; they will, if adopted 
by Parliament, be the effective, rather than the nominal or paper rates. In 
that respect, the new classifications reflect an earnest effort by the Board to 
reduce—and, so far as possible, to remove—the scores of special concessions to 
certain classes of users which have served for years to dilute the apparent 
protection shown in the tariff; they reflect, also, an equally earnest effort to 
reduce existing rates wherever possible, to increase existing rates wherever 
warranted, and in the doing to achieve a balancing of result that should mean 
serious injury to none and greater fairness of treatment to all. 

In preparing its Schedule, the Tariff Board has kept before it the obligations 
assumed by Canada under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—and in 
particular (1) the commitments respecting those rates of duty which were and 
are bound against increase and (2) the commitments respecting margins of 
preference. While the Board has taken cognizance of these obligations, not only 
in general but as regards each individual tariff item under review, it has decided 
not to include in this Report its interpretation, in a legal sense, of the relative 
Articles of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—first, because of the 
fact that in framing an entirely new tariff schedule it could not at all times be 
completely bound by the letter of the provisions; but secondly (and even more 
importantly) because it deems the matter of precise interpretation of the said 
provisions of GATT to be the function and the responsibility of other appropriate 
departments of Government. 
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PART IV 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE TARIFF BOARD 
REFERENCE No. 118: TRON AND STEEL 


Having duly considered the evidence and information secured as a result 
of the Inquiry directed by the Minister of Finance; and 


Having taken cognizance of the obligations assumed by Canada under 
various Trade Agreements, but without deeming itself circumscribed in detail 


thereby; 


The Tariff Board has the honour to submit the following recommendations 
respecting the tariff treatment of basic forms of Iron or Steel: 


I. That section 2(1) of the Customs Tariff being Chapter 60 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following 
sub-sections: (c), (e), (i), (kK), (m), and by inserting in leu thereof in the said 
section 2(1) the following: 


(e) 
(i) 


(m) 


‘Steel’? means any metal or combination of metals containing 50 
percent or more, by weight, of iron; 


‘‘Plate’’ when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled product of 
any shape, of the following dimensions: more than eight inches but not 
more than 48 inches in width and 0-2300 inch or more in thickness; 
more than 48 inches in width and 0-1800 inch or more in thickness; 


“Sheet” or ‘Strip’? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled 
product of any shape, of the following dimensions: 

‘‘Sheet’’: more than 12 inches but not more than 48 inches in width and 
0-2299 inch or less in thickness; more than 48 inches in width and 
0-1799 inch or less in thickness; 

‘“‘Strip’’?: more than eight inches but not more than 12 inches in width 
and 0-2299 inch or less in thickness; eight inches or less in. width and 
0- 2030 inch or less in thickness; 


II. That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following tariff 
items, descriptions and rates of duty appertaining thereto: 

355b, 874, 376, 377, 377a, 877b, 377e, 377d, 877e, 377i, 378(a), 378(b), 

378(c), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 379(c), 379(d), 379(e), 380(a), 380(b), 

ss0(c), 380(d), 381(a), 381(b), 3882(a), 382(b), 382(c), 382(d), 383(a), 

383(b), 883(c), 383(d), 383(e), 383(f), 383(g), 384, 384a, 385, 385a, 385b, 

385c, 386(a), 386(b), 386(c), 386(d), 386(e), 386(f), 386(g), 386(h), 386(i), 

386(j), 386(k), 386(1), 886(m) (i), 386(m) (ii), 386(n), 386(0), 886(p), 386(q), 

386(r), 386(s), 886(t), 386(u), 386b, 386e, 387, 387a, 387c, 388, 388a, 388b, 

388c, 388e, 388f, 388g, 389, 392a, 395, 395a, 438f, and by inserting the 

following items, descriptions and rates of duty in the said Schedule A: 
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dae Most- 
; refer- Favoured- General 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods ential Nation Tariff 
Tariff Tariff 
1 RO pda LOM robs aye vid aa’ sco) <b GiaMesen aig per ton $1.50 $2.50 $5.00 
CD) NOME SILOM scsi: tf sl orate e comiamel nce tera ai « 1 Free Free Free 
2 | (a) Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p.. -per ton Free $3 .00 $5.00 
(b) Ingots of iron or steel, round, corrugated, weighing 
not less than 30,000 pounds <i fala odlde ahtbiveale wae basting Free Free 5 p.c. 
3 | Iron or steel, semi-finished, viz.: blooms, slabs, 
billets or sheet bars: 
(a) For pressing or rolling into bars..... per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 
(b) For processing other than into bars........ Free 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 
4 | Shapes or sections of iron or steel, not further manu- 
factured than hot- or cold-rolled: 
(a) Angles, beams, channels, tees, zees, or other 
Shapes or SocbiGheui-0.D. a0) seecdus loot ieee «ke 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in 
GOpel een eee har Un ee Sealey Ut per ton Free $5.00 $20.00 


(c) Angles more than six inches in length of 

either leg; beams more than 18 inches in 

depth; channels more than 15 inches in 

depth; zees more than six inches in depth of 

any leg: all the foregoing when not made in 

CRNA. ome ee savas aus cikd Casein He writentayondian Free Free 10 p.c. 
(d) Sash, casement or frame sections of iron 

or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, coated or not, 

not punched, drilled nor further manu- 

factured, and similar material formed from 

hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, coated 

or not, when imported by manufacturers of 

metal window sash, casements or frames for 

use in the manufacture of such articles, in 

PHEIFIOWT LACCOTICS.... 5 .:sis0 2 Geloeaa s per ton Free $7 .00 $7 .00 


5 (a) Bars or rods of iron or steel, hot-rolled, plain 
or deformed, viz.: rounds, half-rounds, ovals, 
half-ovals, squares, round-cornered . squares, 
hexagons, octagons or other multi-sided bars or 
rods; flats, 13/64 inch or more in thickness and 


Gig ro inenes or LESAN WIG. 2c: ecto onteact tassios «cs 5 pe. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in 
sub-item (a) of this item, cold-rolled or cold- drawn 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


(c) Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in 

sub-item (a) of this item, further processed than 

hot- or cold-rolled or cold-drawn, or otherwise 

DTNCCSCOd Ser Ge Ue ua se Ne. he oahdcriaa-d 4 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 
(d) Rods of iron or steel, in the coil, not more than 

-375 inch in diameter, when imported by manu- 

facturers of wire for use exclusively in the manu- 

facture of wire, in their own factories....... per ton Free $3 .00 $5 .00 


6 (a) Plates of iron or steel, not further manufactured 
than hot- or cold-rolled, and whether or not 


coated, coiled, or with rolled surface pattern...... 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Plates of iron or steel, flanged or dished 

PE ry Ra eee aie sia Mesias 8 Eels Bras per ton $5.00 $8 .00 $15.00 
cc); Plates oljron or steel) 1.0.0. 00s fans ce bw ecco? 5 p.c. 15 p.c: 25 p.c. 


7 | Sheet or strip of iron or steel, corrugated or not, and 
whether or not with rolled surface pattern: 


Cope rota leciuein meen sitet Ue tae ts aes oars 5 p.c. 10 p.c 20 p.c 
(b) Cold-rolled or cold-drawn................. 5 p.c. 15 p.c 25 p.c 
(c) Coated with tin or vitreous enamel........ 10 p.c. 15 p.c 25 p.c 
(2) Cpa beads Wit leZinGs < oe caz ele ciety onsis as awe ne 7d p.c. 15 p.c 25 p.c 
CE CORO Te Oe aoa ee naa s xb o5.2 at be wees OG Free 10 p.c 20 p.c 


(f) Hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by 

manufacturers of butts and hinges for use 

exclusively in the manufacture of butts and 

hinges, in their own factories............... Free 7% p.c. 10 p.c. 
(g) Hot- or cold-rolled, not more than -025 

inch in thickness, containing not less than 

2-90 per cent of silicon, coated or not, for 

use in the manufacture of electrical appara- 

tusor parts LHerelOr eu. sa cen aroes sess oes Free Free 123 p.c. 


British Most- 


: Prefer- Favoured- General 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods staat Nation Tariff 
Tariff Tariff 
8 (a) Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, not 


tempered or ground, nor further manu- 

factured than cut to shape, without indented 

edges, when imported for use exclusively in 

the manulacture of saws. | Gaeta ieee Free Free 10 p.c. 
(b) Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hardened, 

tempered or ground, not further manu- 

factured than cut to shape, without indented 

edges, when imported for use exclusively in 

the manufacture of saws.............8.:00: Free 7% p.c. 15 p.c. 


9 | Sheet or strip of iron or steel, coated with lead or with 
anvalloy of leadand tin: ...2...... Jeeereees eee es ee Free Free 15 p.ct 


10 | Strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, less than 
four inches in width, with rolled or milled edges, 
COatEd OF NOU.ss <6 hax «oss eee te ogee See Free Free 15 p.c, 


11 Plates, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold- 
rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes or 
tubes, for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes 
OT PUDES My sence eh eae nen ond ee eee ee Free 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 


12 Plate or sheet of iron or steel, rolled from ingots, 
blooms or slabs of Canadian origin, when imported 
by the manufacturer of the said ingots, blooms or 


BATS a ee RDS 6 Ace, tle ce eo Free Free 20 p.c. 
13 (a) Railway rails of iron or steel, of any weight, or for 
any purpose, punched, drilled, or not...........2. 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Fish plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie plates, of 
On GL steel sc. vedas bam Sash oaae meee per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8 .00 


(c) Rails (track) of iron or steel, other than railway 
rails, further manufactured than hot-rolled, with 
other sections, arched or not, welded thereto or 
NOU EN » doe sues Ue SOONG Rete a ete sate SHINS eo Sic eee rn en Free 123 p.c. 35 p.c. 


14 | Forgings of iron or steel, hollow, rough-machined or 
not, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; 
all other forgings, solid or otherwise, rough-turned 
or rough-machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or 
MOTs eM UE. 5.5 P< RL eee ae Oe 5 p.c. 20 p.c. 30 p.c. 


Provided: That shapes or sections, bars or rods, 
plate, sheet or strip, of iron or steel, when des- 
cribed in items 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 or 11 of the above 
schedule as “‘hot-rolled” or ‘““cold-rolled’’, shall be 
so classifiable whether or not in condition as im- 
ported such shapes or sections, bars or rods, plate, 
sheet or strip have been subjected to such further 
processing as annealing, tempering, pickling, liming 
or polishing. 


355b | Metal alloy strip or tubing—not being such strip or 
tubing as accords with the Definition of ‘‘Steel’’, 
in Section 2(e) of the Customs Tariff—containing 
not less than thirty per cent by weight of nickel 
and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use 
in Canadian manufactures..2.). ...cpaemae eae eee Free Free 20 p.c. 


III. That Schedule B to the said Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom the following drawback items, descriptions and amounts of customs 
duty subject to drawback thereunder: 1005, 1006, 1007, 1009, 1015, 1023, 1025, 
1027, 1045, 1045a, 1057, and by inserting the following drawback items, descrip- 


tions and amounts of customs duty subject to drawback thereunder in the said 
Schedule B: 
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Item 
No. 


1005 


1009 
1023 


peor eae ee py ae 

: including Special Duty 

Goods When Subject to Drawback peiinicetantal 
Payable as Drawback 


SU) NR Ae ° a ie When used in the manufacture of 
Cutlenyrisaa ee. Led dace hte. odeee 99 p.c. 
EUCO mtr a te ee ee rikk voce icles When used in the manufacture of files 60 p.c. 


Hot-rolled hexagon bars of} When used in the manufacture of 
iron or steel cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars of 
iron or steel WS Bee ae 60 p.c. 


H. B. McKINNON 


Chairman 


F, J. LEDUC 


Vice-Chairman 


W. W. BUCHANAN 
Member 
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INFORMATION REGARDING RECOMMENDED 
AND EXISTING DEFINITIONS AND TARIFF ITEMS 


It was inevitable that, in the discussions during public sittings of the pro- 
posals put forward by the five basic producers for revisions of the relevant items 
of the Customs Tariff, the related existing tariff items should serve as a ‘‘peg”’ 
whereon to hang the presentations of views, proand con. Only for such existing 
items were statistical data available; only for these, also, was there an adminis- 
trative ‘“‘record of performance’’, reflecting the interpretation that had attached 
to various words and phrases during the past many years. All persons present 
were familiar with the items that had prevailed; many, on the other hand, were 
quite uncertain as to exactly what was meant by new wordings, new definitions, 
and new groupings, as suggested by the basic producers. There was the further 
advantage that the use of existing items as the basis of discussion permitted 
advice and comment of officers of the Department of National Revenue (Customs 
and Excise), who were able to explain in person how these items had in the past 
been dealt with by them and their associates—a feature of the public sittings 
which was of the greatest value and for which the Board and its staff are grateful. 


On the pages which comprise the remainder of this Part (Part IV) of the 
Report, will be found explanatory notes regarding: 


(1) Each revised Definition, as now recommended by the Tariff Board; 
(2) Each tariff item, as now recommended by the Tariff Board; and 


(3) Immediately following the notes on the recommended Definitions and 
tariff items, corresponding notes regarding each existing Definition or 
tariff item covered by the Board’s Terms of Reference. 


Notes on recommended Definitions and tariff items necessarily are non- 
historical in character. They seek to set forth (1) what revision in wording 
Gif any) is suggested, and why; (2) what rates of duty or duty-drawback are 
recommended, and why. 


The notes regarding eazsting’ Definitions and tariff items are explanatory of 
their scope and functioning in the past, together with information thereupon 
gleaned during the Board’s inquiry. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
DEFINITIONS, 
TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 118 


RECOMMENDED TARIFF DEFINITIONS 


(INTERPRETATION) 


2. (1) In this Act, and in any other Act relating to the Customs, 


(e) ‘Steel’? means any metal or combination of metals containing 50 
per cent or more, by weight, of iron; 


(t) ‘Plate’? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled product of 
any shape, of the following dimensions: more than eight inches but 
not more than 48 inches in width and 0-2300 inch or more in thick- 
ness; more than 48 inches in width and 0-1800 inch or more in 
thickness; 


(m) “Sheet” or ‘Strip’? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled 
product of any shape, of the following dimensions: ‘‘Sheet’’: 
more than 12 inches but not more than 48 inches in width and 
0: 2299 inch or less in thickness; more than 48 inches in width and 
0-1799 inch or less in thickness; ‘‘Strip’’: more than eight inches 
but not more than 12 inches in width and 0-2299 inch or less in 
thickness; eight inches or less in width and 0-2030 inch or less in 
thickness; 


The proposed new Definition (e), ‘‘Steel’’, replaces the existing Definition 
(e), “‘Iron’’. The reason for this is that the proposed schedule of tariff items is 
so written that, where a product that is of iron (and not of steel) is referred to, 
it is described in specific terms (e.g.—‘‘cast iron’”’; ‘“‘spongeiron’’). The proposed 
Definition (e), ‘‘Steel’’, was approved by those attending the public hearings as 
being in accord with trade usage. 


The proposed revised Definitions (7), ‘“‘Plate’’, and (m), ‘Sheet or Strip’’, 
which are dimensional in terms, have been adopted as being the consensus of 
makers and users of steel, as expressed at the public hearings. It will be noted 
that, under the wording of proposed Definition (m), ‘‘Sheet or Strip’”’, the former 
terms “hoop” and “‘band”’ formerly (c), have been deleted, as being no longer of 
significance in the language of the trade. 
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RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 1: PIG IRON AND SPONGE IRON 
1(a): Pig iron 
per ton $1.50 $2.50 $5.00 


It is recommended that the wording and rates of existing item 374 remain 
virtually unchanged. The only proposed modifications consist of dropping the 
“n.o.p.”” provision and of increasing the General tariff, to create a differential 
from the M.F.N. rate. It is felt that no useful purpose would be served by 
proposing further modifications, since imports have traditionally been negligible 
whereas Canada is a substantial exporter of pig iron. See note on existing item 


(b): Sponge iron 
Free Free Free 


It is recommended that no changes be made in either the wording or rates 
of duty applying to this item. Imports are insignificant. See note on existing 
item. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 2: INGOTS 


It is recommended that one new item, with two sub-items, replace the four 
sub-divisions of existing item 377. The proposed item, in addition to reducing 
the number of sub-divisions, has a much simplified wording. Recommended 
item No. 2 makes provision for: (a) ingots, n.o.p., and (b) ingots weighing 30,000 
pounds or more. The proposed item is as follows: 


2(a): Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 


This sub-item would replace all of existing item 377 and parts of existing 
items 377a, 377b and 377c. Ingots can normally be utilized only by a basic 
steel producer or a forge shop. Since the five large basic steel producers make 
their own ingots, plus much of the relatively small tonnages required for forging 
operations, imports are usually restricted to sizes not made in Canada or to ingots 
for special purposes. In view of the limited volume of such imports, it is felt 
that there is no justification for increasing the existing M.F.N. rate. The General 
rate is revised in order to differentiate it from the M.F.N. rate. 


(b): Ingots of iron or steel, round, corrugated, weighing not less than 30,000 
pounds 
Free | Free 5 p.c. 


This recommended sub-item is included to permit the free entry of ingots in 
sizes not produced for sale in Canada. Its inclusion was requested by certain 
Canadian producers of forgings; the basic steel producers did not vigorously 
oppose the proposal to create such an item. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 3: SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
3: Iron or steel, semi-finished, viz.: blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars: 
(a): For pressing or rolling into bars 


per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 
(b): For processing other than into bars 
| Free 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 


This proposed item is intended to cover those rolled forms of steel, as named, 
which are recognizably in semi-finished form; that is, they require further 
processing before they become a finished product of the basic steel industry. 
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Sub-item (a), above, is a continuance in substance of existing item 377b 
(Free—Free—5 p.c.) under which certain ‘manufacturers of steel’’—notably 
one of the Canadian producers of specialty steels—have been importing ingots or 
billets, for further processing (chiefly into bars). It is recommended that this 
item be continued, but that the rates be amended to read: Free—$3.00—$5.00 

er ton. 

: Sub-item (b) will cover certain forms (chiefly billets) which have in the past 
entered under such items as 377a, 377c, 377d, 377e, 378(a), 378(b), 378(c) and 
378(d). The B.P. rate is Free under several of these existing items; and existing 
M.F.N. rates have ranged from $3.00 per ton (about 4 p.c.) to $4.00 (about 5 
p.c.) on the larger billets but have been as high as 123 p.c. on bar-sized billets 
under item 378(d). The recommended rate of 5 p.c., M.F.N., is deemed to be 
sufficient for such semi-finished forms. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 4: SHAPES OR SECTIONS 


It is recommended that shapes and sections be dealt with under one item, 
sub-divided into four parts covering (1) sizes and shapes made in Canada, (2) 
wide-flange beams, (3) sizes and shapes not made in Canada, and (4) an end-use 
item for metal window sash. ‘The details of the item are as follows: 


4: Shapes or sections of iron or steel, not further manufactured than hot- or 
cold-rolled: 


(a): Angles, beams, channels, tees, zees, or other shapes or sections, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This sub-item is intended to deal with basic shapes or sections in sizes and 
shapes which are made in Canada. It is envisaged that a substantial proportion 
of the imports under existing items 388, 388a, 388b, 388c, 388e and 395 would 
enter under this item. ‘The existing rates of duty for these basic forms range 
from Free to 5 p.c. under the B.P. tariff and from $3.00 per ton (2-5 p.c. ad 
ad valorem) to 124 p.c. under the M.F.N. The great bulk of imports enters, 
however, under item 388 (at rates of Free B.P. and $3.00 per ton M.F.N.) or 
under item 388b (at $4.00 B.P. and $7.00 M.F.N.—the latter about 5-6 p.c. 
valorem). While these rates on the heavier sizes may have been reasonable 
when the Canadian basic steel industry was producing only the smaller sizes of 
shapes, there is thought to be no longer a valid case for maintaining them, since 
Algoma Steel Corporation has been producing large structurals for some time. 
Furthermore, this company is at a geographic disadvantage in relation to many 
of its major markets for structural steels and the application of the existing rates 
of duty has added to this disadvantage. There would seem to be no justification 
for retaining rates of duty on shapes and sections at levels which are considerably 
below those prevailing on other primary rolled forms of steel. It is recommended, 
therefore, that such products be dutiable at the same rates as have been recom- 
mended for plate, bars and sheet or strip. 


(b): Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in depth 
per ton Free $5.00 $20.00 
Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in depth are not produced in Canada. 
More than 60 p.c. of total imports of shapes and sections consist of such wide- 
flange beams and because of the importance of these beams to industrial con- 
struction and the fact that all structural steels are frequently in short supply, 
it has been deemed advisable to recommend the rates proposed. 


(c): Angles more than six inches in length of either leg; beams more than 
18 inches in depth; channels more than 15 inches in depth; zees more 
than six inches in depth of any leg: all the foregoing when not made in 
Canada 

Free Free 10 p.c. 
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Shapes and sizes of the dimensions specified in this sub-item are not at present 
made in Canada and there was general agreement at the hearing that they might 
be admitted duty free. Under the proposed wording of this sub-item, when any 
one of the named shapes is produced in Canada, such shape would be classified 
under some other appropriate item. 


(d): Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, 
coated or not, not punched, drilled nor further manufactured, and 
similar material formed from hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, 
coated or not, when imported by manufacturers of metal window sash, 
casements or frames for use in the manufacture of such articles, in their 
own factories 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


It is recommended that this item be retained with its existing wording and 
rates of duty. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 5: BARS AND RODS 


It is recommended that bars and rods be classified under one item having 
four sub-divisions, as follows: 


5(a): Bars or rods of iron or steel, hot-rolled, plain or deformed, viz.: rounds, 
half-rounds, ovals, half-ovals, squares, round-cornered squares, hexagons, 
octagons or other multi-sided bars or rods; flats, 13/64 inch or more in 
thickness and eight inches or less in width 


Dace 10 p.e. 20: p.¢. 


This sub-item would replace the provisions for bars under existing items 
377e, 377{, 378(a), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 379(c), 379(e). (An increasing pro- 
proportion of total imports of bars and rods now enters under item 378(c) at 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N.; or under item 378(d) at rates of Free 
B.P. and 124 p.c. M.F.N.). The rates applicable to imports under the remaining 
existing bar items are usually Free B.P. and well under 10 p.c. M.F.N. The 
recommended M.F.N. rate has been set at a level between the higher of the rates 
generally applying and the lower rates of various end-use items. It is thought 
that a duty at this level should eliminate any necessity for the continuation of 
many end-use items, would have the advantage of placing the producer in a 
position to know the exact level of his protection, and would result in a more 
equitable application of the tariff since 1t would apply more equally to all, thus 
minimizing discrimination among users. 


(b): Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in sub-item (a) of this item, cold- 

rolled or cold-drawn 
Dae. 152 0:C: 29 p.c. 

This sub-item would provide for the bulk of bars and rods now classifiable 
under tariff item 378(c). It is included in the proposed schedule in order to 
provide a differential in rating between the hot-rolled and the cold-rolled or cold- 
drawn product. Trade statistics indicate that Canada is largely self-sufficient 
in the types of bars which would enter under this proposed item. The rates on 
existing item 378(c) are 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c. 

(c): Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in sub-item (a) of this item, 
further processed than hot- or cold-rolled or cold-drawn, or otherwise 
processed 

Sy ee Td pc: 25 p.c. 

Sub-divisions (a) and (b) of this proposed item, being drawn in terms of 
hot-rolled or cold-processed products, sub-item (c¢) is intended to cover all other 
bars and rods, notably bars or rods which have been hammered or pressed 
(existing item 378(b) at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c.) or which have been reeled, 
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turned, ground, etc. (existing item 378(c) at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c.). Con- 
ceivably, it might in future include such bars or rods as may have entered formerly 
under tariff items 379(b), 379(c) or 379(e)—notes on which please see. The 
rates recommended provide, under the M.F.N. tariff only, a slight differential 
above those proposed for the cold-rolled product. The rates of duty on the two 
main items which would be deleted under this recommendation, namely 378(b) 
and (c), are 10 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. in the case of both items. On the 
other hand, the rates applicable to the two end-use items involved are Free under 
the B.P., and $2.75 and $3.50 M.F.N. (well under 5 p.c. ad valorem). Since the 
end-use items apparently are not being used extensively for the importation of 
bars or rods of the types described, it is felt reasonable that these items should 
be deleted and that all such imports should enter at uniform rates, which are 
lower than those at present in force for the main items. In this manner, com- 
pensation is provided for the removal of the end-use items, while at the same time 
the domestic steel producer is in a better position to know his effective protection. 


(d): Rods of iron or steel, in the coil, not more than -375 inch in diameter, when 
imported by manufacturers of wire for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of wire, in their own factories 


per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 


Provision is made for retention of this item in the proposed schedule because 
of the strong case presented for its retention by independent wire manufacturers. 
They pointed out at the public hearings that it has been increasingly difficult 
for them to obtain supplies of wire rods; furthermore, their domestic suppliers of 
rods (the basic steel producers) are also their competitors in the production of 
finished wire. Although the steel producers have made substantial tonnages of 
wire rods available to them, the other wire producers have not been able to obtain 
sufficient to meet their needs, and have had to import sizeable tonnages of rods 
from abroad. If this latter source of supply did not remain open to them, they 
feared that their operations would be curtailed. In the light of these circum- 
stances, it is felt that, if existing item 379(d) were not continued, considerable 
injury might result to a number of wire and nail producers in Canada. It is 
therefore recommended that this item be continued and that the rates be as 
proposed. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 6: PLATES 


It is recommended that one plate item, with three sub-items, should replace 
the numerous existing items dealing with imported plate. The bulk of imports 
entering under existing plate items will be classifiable under recommended item 


6(a), to read as follows: 


6(a): Plates of iron or steel, not further manufactured than hot- or cold-rolled, 
and whether or not coated, coiled, or with rolled surface pattern 


D p.c. LOM c; 20 p.c. 


It is envisaged that this sub-item would cover most of the plate of the types 
now entering under existing items 380(a), (b), (c) if curved, and (d); 3838(a), 
(b), (c), (d), (e), and (f); 385 and 385a; and 386(a). 

The recommended item eliminates distinctions with respect to width of plate 
which have existed in the tariff for many years. When only the narrower widths 
were rolled in Canada, it had been felt desirable to provide for the entry of wider 
plate at reduced rates. Canadian steel producers now have facilities to roll 
plate to approximately 100 inches in width; and as the greater part of demand is 
for lesser widths, it is felt that no purpose would be served by simply altering the 
width limitations as set forth in existing items 380(a) and (b). There are sugges- 
tions that new plate mills are to be installed in the near future which will roll 
plate in even greater widths than 100 inches. 
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The proposed rates of duty strike a compromise among the various effective 
existing rates, which for the most part are Free under the B.P. tariff and which 
range from about 3-5 p.c. to 124 p.c., M.F.N. Because of price increases of steel 
in recent years, a steadily increasing proportion of plate has been classified under 
item 385 (plate valued at not less than 5 cents per pound) at 12% p.c. M.F.N. 
While certain existing M.F.N. rates for coated steel range as high as 173 p.c., it is 
understood that relatively little plate is coated, and none by the basic steel 
producers. 

One important end-use item (386(a) ), which deals with plate, is eliminated. 
It is felt, however, that the recommended rates should not create problems for 
the beneficiaries of existing item 386(a), since the proposed rates are moderate 
and since most sizes of plate can be obtained from domestic suppliers in times of 
normal demand and supply. 


(b): Plates of iron or steel, flanged or dished 
per ton $5.00 $8.00 $15.00 


This recommended sub-item is intended to replace that portion of existing 
item 380(c) dealing with flanged or dished plate. These forms of steel are not 
produced in Canada by basic steel producers and normally must be imported 
by steel fabricators, particularly in the larger sizes, for incorporation into pressure 
vessels, etc. The recommended rates of duty would permit the importation of 
these important components for pressure vessels at rates considerably reduced 
from those at present in effect. 

This sub-item is intended to serve as a so-called “basket item’’. It reads 
as follows: 


(c): Plates of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
oD p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


Plates not admissible under other items would be classified here, if recog- 
nizable as “‘plates’’. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 7: SHEET OR STRIP 


It is recommended that one new tariff item replace the more than twenty- 
five existing items or sub-items which provide for the importation of sheet or 
strip. In this manner it is possible to eliminate the numerous obsolete and 
complex provisions in existing items which make meaningless distinctions based 
on thickness of metal, on values which have lost all their intended significance, 
and on purposeless divisions between sheet and strip, band or hoop. The one 
recommended item is sub-divided into seven parts, dealing with sheet or strip: 
(a) hot-rolled, (b) cold-rolled, (c) coated with tin or enamel, (d) coated with zinc, 
(e) coated, n.o.p., (f) for the manufacture of butts or hinges, and (g) silicon steel. 
The specific wordings are as follows: 


7: Sheet or strip of iron or steel, corrugated or not, and whether or not with rolled 
surface pattern 


(a): Hot-rolled 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This one sub-section would replace many of the provisions in existing items 
381(a), 381(b), 382(a), 882(b), 383(g), 385, 385a, 386(c), (d), (e), (f), G), G), Ck), 
(m) (ii), (n), (p), 386b, and 377e. The rates of duty applicable to this very con- 
siderable number of items vary greatly and range in toto from Free to 20 p.c. It 
is possible nevertheless, to make certain distinctions in the levels of existing rates: 
for example, the B.P. rates on the more important items range from Free to 5 
or 74 p.c., while the M.F.N. rates range from the equivalent of about 6 p.c. to 
20 p.c. The rates applicable to the end-use items are usually appreciably lower, 
most of the B.P. rates being Free, with a number of the M.F.N. rates also being 
Free and only two being over 10 p.c. Imports under the existing main items are 
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many times greater than those under the end-use items. In considering new rates 
of duty, it was felt that if at all possible it would be desirable to arrive at one set 
of rates which would apply to practically all imports. Imports are decreasing in 
relation to Canadian production and there is no sound argument for increasing 
rates above their present overall levels. The rates recommended are therefore 
a compromise, being somewhat below those applying to the main items but above 
many of the end-use rates. The result is a tariff which does not substantially 
change the overall protection for the basic steel producers but is sufficiently 
moderate to justify a recommendation to delete most end-use items, thus spread- 
ing the duty more equitably among consumers. 


(b): Cold-rolled or cold-drawn 
Ba, ifeay o)TeD 25 Pp.¢. 


This sub-item would replace certain of the provisions of existing items 381 (a), 
381(b), 382(c), 382(d), 383(g), 385a, 386(b), (d), (e), @), G), G), (k), (), (m)Q), 
(0), (p), (u), and 377e. The greater part of present imports enters under item 
381(a) at rates of 73 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. An extensive list of end-use 
items (the 386 series) provides for importations at reduced rates for use in specific 
applications; such rates are without exception Free B.P. and generally 10 p.c. 
or less, M.F.N. 

Imports of cold-rolled steel have diminished greatly in recent years, while 
domestic output has expanded. The rates proposed are thought to be a reason- 
able compromise between the existing rates on the main items and those applying 
to the many end-use items. 


(c): Coated with tin or vitreous enamel 
10 p.c. Lbtore, : Zope, 


This item would replace existing items 383(a), (b), (f) and, in part, 383(g). 
The M.F.N. rate on tinplate would remain at its present level while the B.P. 
rate would be reduced to 10 p.c. Imports have been very small. Since these 
coating operations are carried on in Canada, the first by the basic steel producers, 
it is felt that the existing rates, with moderate revision, are appropriate. 


(d): Coated with zine 
; p.c. Is ac 25 p.c. 


This sub-item will cover such galvanized sheet or strip as has entered in the 
past under item 383(c) at 74 p.c., 173 p.c. and 20 p.c.; in part under item 383(g) 
at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c.; and under two end-use items, viz.: 386(0), at 
Free, 75 p.c. and 74 p.c. and 386(s), at Free, 74 p.c. and 20 p.c. The two latter 
have related specifically to electro-galvanized sheet or strip; under the proposed 
sub-item (d), above, no differentiation is made as regards the method by which 
the zinc has been applied. 


(e): Coated, n.o.p. 
Free LO pncs 20 pc: 


This recommended section is intended to deal with any coated sheet or strip 
except those which are tinplated, galvanized or coated with vitreous enamel. It 
would replace a number of provisions at present embodied in existing items 
383(d), (e), (g), and 386(d), (f), (Gj). The recommended rates for this item are 
very similar to those proposed for uncoated sheet and strip. The reason for this 
relationship is that such coatings (as paint) as are applied in Canada do not 
advance the metal greatly beyond the rolling stage. On the other hand, many 
of the other more complicated coatings are not applied in Canada and the product 
must be imported. There are, therefore, sound reasons for not recommending 
rates greater than those applying to hot- or cold-rolled steel. 
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(f): Hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by manufacturers of butts and 
hinges for use exclusively in the manufacture of butts and hinges, in 
their own factories 


Free + p.c. 10 p.c. 


This recommended item would replace existing items 386(b) and (u). 
In view of the difficulties being experienced by the beneficiaries of the existing 
items, it is felt that this classification should be retained at the rates shown. 
See note on existing items. 


(g): Hot- or cold-rolled, not more than -025 inch in thickness, containing 
not less than 2-90 per cent of silicon, coated or not, for use in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus or parts therefor 


Free Free 12% p.e. 


This recommended item is identical with existing item 385c. Silicon sheets 
of the silicon content prescribed are produced in Canada, chiefly in the narrower 
widths of sheet, but for certain uses (e.g., electrical) such sheets frequently bear 
an insulating coating, said not to be available from domestic mills. Retention 
of the sub-item would appear to be warranted. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 8: SAW STEEL 


8(a): Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, not tempered or ground, nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 


Free Free LOp.¢. 


This recommended item is a continuance in substance of existing item 386(g) ; 
and in terms, of existing item ex-386(g). As explained in the note on existing 
item 386(g) (which see), the wording of the ‘“‘ex’”’ item has been adopted, for the 
reason that it is bound in the GATT Schedule. 


The note on existing item 386(g) reviews the evidence presented during the 
inquiry, which summarized is: No saw steel is made in Canada, nor is any likely 
to be made in the foreseeable future. This applies to both the non-tempered 
and tempered product. No sound reason was advanced for deletion of this 
particular end-use item. 


(b): Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hardened, tempered or ground, not 
further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 


Free 4 p.c. L5tp.c 


This recommended item is a continuance in substance of existing item 386(h) ; 
and in terms, of existing item ex-386(h). As explained in the note on existing 
item 386(h), the wording of the ‘‘ex’’ item has been adopted, for the reason that 
it is bound in the GATT Schedule. 

In respect of both recommended items 8(a) and (b), the reference to ‘“‘hoop”’ 
and ‘“‘band”’ has been dropped, in accordance with the terminology applied 
throughout the proposed Schedule. 

No tempered, hardened or ground saw steel is made in Canada; nor is such 
steel likely to be made in the near future. No sound reason was advanced for 
deletion of this particular end-use item. See note on existing items 386(g) and 


(h). 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 9: TERNE PLATE 


9: Sheet or strip of iron or steel, coated with lead or with an alloy of lead and tin 
Free Free 15 ‘p.c. 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 386e which has 
borne rates of Free, 5 p.c. and 15 p.c. The wording has been revised slightly to 
conform with that which had prevailed in Drawback Items 1045 and 1045a. 

The note on existing item 386e states rather fully the situation in Canada 
from the standpoint of the basic steel industry, on the one hand, and the users 
of terne plate, on the other. Since there is no prospect of the product being 
made in Canada in the near future, there is no reason for discontinuing this 
provision in the tariff. Moreover, in the light of certain other changes in rates 
that are recommended, (particularly the cancellation of Drawback Items 1045 
and 1045a) the Board has deemed it advisable to recommend that terne plate, 
in so far as concerns the M.F.N. tariff, be accorded the rate shown. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 10: ROLLED-EDGE STRIP 


10: Strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, less than four inches in width, with 
rolled or milled edges, coated or not 


Free Free as oer 


This is a proposed new item. ‘The imports probably to be classified there- 
under may have been entered in the past under some ten or more existing tariff 
items—i.e., almost all items in the schedules in which the word ‘‘strip” has 
appeared. Strip of this width with rolled or milled edges is not made in Canada. 
A good deal of what has been imported in the past has been for applications for 
which a raw-edge strip could not be used (e.g., for cooperage purposes: under 
existing items 384a and 386(q)); more and more, various industries are using 
strip under four inches, and more and more frequently the demand is for strip 
with a finished edge and, frequently, for a coated strip. The B.P. rates on strip, 
under existing items, vary from Free to 124 p.c.; the M.F.N. rates, from Free to 
223 p.c. By reason of generally-increased (and increasing) prices of steel, much 
of the strip that will be covered by the recommended item has been becoming 
classifiable under item 385 at Free, 124 p.c. and 15 p.c. The new rating 
recommended is believed by the Board to be in the interest of Canadian industry 
in general. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 11: STEEL FOR PIPES 


11: Plates, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of pipes or tubes, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
pipes or tubes 


Free 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 


This recommended item provides for the basic raw material (with the excep- 
tion of billets) of the pipe and tube industry. Rates formerly applicable to 
steel for this use were: 

Bessemer billets—Item 377d, at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

Other billets for seamless pipes—Under various items, but with 99 p.c. 
drawback (hence, Free). 

Skelp, so-called—Item 384, at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

Cold-rolled strip—Item 386(r), at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 


The proposed item provides for an increase in duty (from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c.) 
under the M.F.N. Tariff on all flat-rolled steel for making pipes or tubes, whether 
hot-rolled or cold-rolled. So-called skelp is not substantially different from hot- 
rolled sheet or plate; and the Board sees no reason why pipe-material, flat-rolled, 
should bear a lower rate than is being recommended in respect of the comparable 
hot-rolled products, such as plate, sheet or strip. Such billets for pipes or tubes 
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as entered formerly under tariff item 377d (Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c.) or under 
Drawback Item 1028 (99 p.c.) will remain dutiable for the most part under 
recommended item No. 3(b) (Free—5 p.c.—10 p.c.). 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 12: SPECIALTY STEEL 


12: Plate or sheet of iron or steel, rolled from ingots, blooms or slabs of Canadian 
origin, when imported by the manufacturer of the said ingots, blooms or 
slabs 


Free Free 20 p.c. 


This is a continuance in substance of existing item 385b, the note on which 
gives such information as was available at the time of the Board’s inquiry. As 
that note explains, item 385b was created by Order in Council in 1955; it 
permitted the Canadian producer of specialty steel, notably so-called stainless 
steel, to export his ingots, etc., to have these rolled into sheet or plate of widths 
greater than possible with his own facilities, and to import the processed forms 
resulting therefrom (chiefly, plate and wide sheet). 

It will be seen that, in re-wording the item, the phrase ‘‘of a class or kind 
not made in Canada” has been deleted; and that changes in the rates of duty 
have been recommended. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 13: STEEL RAILS | 


13(a): Railway rails of iron or steel, of any weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
drilled, or not 


5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This item continues in effect, as regards wording, existing item 387, the note 
on which please see. It will in future cover such imports of grooved or girder 
rails (for electric tramway use) as have been classifiable in the past, at rates of 
Free, $7.00 and $7.00, under tariff item 387c, the deletion of which is now 
recommended. See note on existing item 387c. 

In the opinion of the Board, the rolling of steel rails is not essentially different 
(if at all) from the rolling of such related primary steels as structurals, plate, etc. 
For that reason, there would seem to be no reason why the same rates of duty 
should not apply. Therefore, it is recommended that the specific duty heretofore 
applicable to item 387 be replaced by the ad valorem rates shown above. 


(b): Fish plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie plates, of iron or steel 
per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 387a, unchanged 
as to rates of duty and amended in wording solely by the deletion of “‘railway ties”’ 
(of iron or steel). Steel ties appear to have been used very little, if at all, in 
Canadian railroad construction or maintenance. See the note on existing item 
387a. 


(c): Rails (track) of iron or steel, other than railway rails, further manu- 
factured than hot-rolled, with other sections, arched or not, welded 
thereto or not 


Free 123 p.c. 35 p.c. 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 388g, the note on 
which please see for information in detail. No changes in wording or in rates of 
duty are recommended. 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 14: CERTAIN FORGINGS 


14: Forgings of iron or steel, hollow, rough-machined or not, not less than 
12 inches in internal diameter; all other forgings, solid or otherwise, rough- 
turned or rough-machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or more 


o p.c. 20 p.c. 30 p.c. 


This recommended item is, in essence, existing tariff item 392a, which bears 
rates of Free, 15 p.c. and 30 p.c. The words in the latter “in any degree of 
manufacture’ have been deleted as being ambiguous in their context and some- 
what difficult of administration. 

The note on existing item 392a explains not only the operation of the 
existing item but outlines the arguments pro and con that were entered at the 
sittings by the domestic manufacturers who forge heavy ingots of their own 
pouring, and by the representative of the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
After full consideration of the information elicited at the inquiry, the Board 
recommends the change in rates indicated above. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 355b: METAL ALLOYS 


355b: Metal alloy strip or tubing—not being such strip or tubing as accords 
with the Definition of ‘‘Steel’’, in Section 2(e) of the Customs Tariff— 
containing not less than thirty per cent by weight of nickel and twelve 
per cent by weight of chromium, for use in Canadian manufactures 


Free Free 2070.¢. 


The purpose of the amended wording is to ensure that such metal alloy strip 
or tubing as is essentially steel-alloy strip or tubing will hereafter be regarded 
as falling within the tariff item grouping intended to cover alloyed steel strip 
and alloyed steel tubing. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1005 


1005: Steel, when used in the manufacture of cutlery. ..Drawback of 99 p.c. 

Existing Drawback Item 1005 provides for drawback of duties of 99 p.c. 
on steel used in the manufacture of cutlery or stove trimmings. In the light of 
the situation outlined in the note on existing item 1005 (which see), the Board is 
recommending that such drawback in future be at the same rate (99 p.c.) but 
that the same apply only in respect of cutlery. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1009 


1009: Steel, when used in the manufacture of files. ..Drawback of 60 p.c. 

As a consequence of the information put on record at the public sittings, as 
reflected in the note on existing Drawback Item 1009, the Board recommends the 
continuance of a drawback of 60 p.c., restricted, however, to steel used in the 
manufacture of files. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1023 


1023: Hot-rolled hexagon bars of iron or steel, when used in the manufacture of 
cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars of iron or steel. .. Drawback of 60 p.c. 

As explained in the note on existing Drawback Items 1023 and 1025, 
Bessemer hexagons are not produced in Canada. The existing drawback of 
99 p.c. on imports of Bessemer hexagons under item 1025 has become inoperative 
because of the fact that the price of such hexagons has risen beyond four cents 
per pound. At present, therefore, only Drawback Item 1028 is of any value to 
the cold-rolling and cold-drawing industry. 

Under the Board’s recommendations, the M.F.N. rate on cold-rolled bars 
will drop from 20 p.c. to 12§ p.c.; and on cold-drawn bars, from 20 p.c. to 123 p.c. 
It is prepared to recommend continuance of Drawback Item 1023, at a rate of 
60 p.c. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
DEFINITIONS, 

TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS EXISTING AT DATE OF REPORT 


Reference No. 118 


EXISTING TARIFF DEFINITIONS 


Interpretation 


2. (1) In this Act, and in any other Act relating to the Customs, 


(c) “hoop, band and strip’? when applied to iron or steel mean flat forms 
not more than fourteen inches in width and less than 0-1875 inch in 
thickness; 


(e) ‘iron’ includes “‘steel”’; 

(z) ‘‘plate’’ when applied to iron or steel means a rectangle, circle or sketch 
as cut in a plate mill, more than fourteen inches in width and 0-1875 
inch or more in thickness, with variations from such thickness not 
exceeding 0-015 inch; 

(k) “rolled iron” or ‘‘rolled steel’? means iron or steel hot rolled only; 


(m) ‘‘sheet’? when applied to iron or steel means a rectangle more than 
fourteen inches in width and less than a plate in thickness. 


Of the above five Definitions relating to iron or steel: 

Those designated by the letters (c), Gi) and (m) have been retained in 
revised form (see notes on proposed Definitions) ; 

Those designated by the letters (e) and (k) have been recommended for 
deletion as being not in accord with the new v Definitions or with the nomenclature 
of the proposed tariff schedule. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 355b: METAL ALLOYS 
355b: Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than thirty per cent by 
weight of nickel and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use in 
Canadian manufactures 


Free Free 20 p.c. 

This item came under review (although not in the Terms of Reference) 
because alloys essentially of steel (and, hence, more properly classifiable with the 
Iron and Steel group) enter thereunder. The note on the proposed amended 
item is self-explanatory. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 374: PIG IRON 


374: Pig iron, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5011 and 5012) 
per ton $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 

This is the only item in the Tariff which refers specifically to pig iron. Pig 
iron may enter, of course, under various end-use items (notably item 442) but 
statistics as to imports are available only as regards items 374 and 442. 

Item 374 was last revised in 1930, and then only as regards number and 
wording. 

Production: Canada has for many years been virtually self-sufficient as 
regards pig iron for both steel-furnace and foundry uses. The production in 
1954 amounted to more than 2,000,000 tons and in 1955 to 3,213,764 tons. 

Imports: Historically, negligible. In 1954, about 20,000 tons and in 1955, 
14,218 tons, the United States being chief supplier. 

Exports: Fairly substantial, and entirely to the United States: 203,000 tons 
in 1954 and 255,592 tons in 1955. Algoma Steel was the exporter. 

Ad valorem equivalent of duties paid on imports from the United States: 

1954: dutiable Gtem 374)....3-4 p.c. 
1955: dutiable item 374)....3-5 p.c. 

On small imports from other countries, notably the United Kingdom and 
Spain, the ad valorem incidence ranged in 1954 from 38 p.c. to 7 p.c. 

No change was suggested by the applicant companies respecting the free 
entry of pig iron under sueh items as item 442. 

U.S.A. Duty: 60 cents per ton. 

Bound Rates: Neither the B.P. nor the M.F.N. rate is bound under GATT. 

Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to existing items. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1(a). 

Relative to the request of the basic producers for ad valorem rates of 5 p.c. 
10 p.c. and 10 p.c., no objection was expressed at the Inquiry by users, provided 
that the ad valorems that might be substituted have no more incidence than that 
of the specific duties as of today. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 376: SPONGE IRON 


376: Sponge iron—(s.c. 5024) 
Free Free Free 
This item was inserted in the Tariff in 1930, rated as at present. 
Production: Not recorded, if any. 
Imports: In 1954, 118 tons valued at $14,005, all from the United States. 
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Exports: Nil. 
Sponge iron has not lived up to the promises of 1930 but there is reason to 
believe that it may yet become a factor of some importance to the steel industry. 


Bound Rates: Bound Free to the United Kingdom (GATT note); 
Bound Free to Sweden (Annecy). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1(b). es 
The basic producers withdrew their request for a change in this item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377: INGOTS, N.O.P. 


377: Ingots, of iron or steel, n.o.p.—(s.c. portion of 5022) 
per ton $1.50 $3.00 $3.00 


This item, at one time intended to be the main and substantive tariff item 
for ingots, was last revised in 1930, when it was rated as at present. 


Production: Amounted in 1954 to 3,118,791 tons, practically all of which 
was retained, for further processing, in the basic mills where it was produced. 
In 1955, the corresponding figure for Canadian production was 4,441,743 tons. 


Imports: Government statistics do not show the tonnage or value of imports 
under this item, per se. Statistical classification 5022 covers not only such 
ingots as were dutiable under tariff item 377, but also a range of somewhat 
similar basic forms (cogged ingots, blooms, etc.) imported under item 377c (q.v.) 
for making into forgings. As the rates on item 377c are quite different (Free, 
$3.00, $3.00) it is not possible to determine precisely either the value per ton of the 
ingots, n.o.p. or the ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected thereon. Under 
the joint-classification 5022, imports, entirely from the United States, were as 
follows: 


1954 1955 
QUIS Sout yee yeni ee Aenea lea ae ae 1,079 1,114 
+ paula ones Reais |. ee alts ral lig oe hig eo we 4h 135 , 964 


The average value of the grouped-imports was, in 1954, $106 per ton and in 
1955, $122 per ton. 


Exports: Not too much attention should be paid to the figures shown in 
Appendix B regarding exports of ingots from Canada. ‘This country is not an 
exporter of ingots in any real sense—indeed, a considerable portion of such small 
exports as may be recorded in any year comprises Canadian-produced ingots 
which are exported (to the United States) and, after rolling, re-imported for 
further processing in the mills where they were poured. 


Ad valorem equivalents: For what this figure is worth, since it covers two 
completely different yet inseparable groups of forms, the ad valorem equivalent 
of imports from the United States, under import classification 5022, was in 
1954 about 2-8 p.c. and in 1955, 2-4 p.e. 

U.S.A. Duties: On the group of basic forms similar to ingots, it would appear 
that the United States duty varies from about 8 p.c. to about 124 p.c. (depending 
frequently upon the alloyed content, if any). 

Bound Rates Item 377: No rates bound. 

Item 377c: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at $3.00 (at request of the 
United Kingdom). 


Alloy-surtax: The existing alloy surtax applies to item 377, but not to item 
377¢. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 2(a), (b). 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377a: BLOOMS, ETC. 


377a: Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., sheet bars, of iron or steel, 
by whatever process made, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5020) 
per ton $2.50 $4.50 $4.50 
GATT 4.00 
_ This item was intended to cover the general run of imports of the most 
primary forms other than the “‘ingots, n.o.p.”’ covered by item 377. 
Production: See note under existing item 377. 


Imports: Under statistical classification 5020. 


1954 1955 
Cx TB ARO W Yip Dons aio Seay, 1,691 403 
Sper CO SHEL 172 ,288 43,750 
CR UIE REN, . Ieee TPonsar tone: 102 52 
ah oes Ad ae pene te 38 ,439 15,181 


The value, per ton, on imports in 1954 from United States was $102; from 
United Kingdom over $375. 


Exports: See note under existing item 377. 
Ad valorem equivalents: 


1954 1955 
Ce RRA reed hee oe gone Sac 3°9 p.c 3:7 p.c 
Cire le nme cee tim te Fy 7 D:C 9 p.c 


U.S.A. Duties: See note under existing item 377. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $2.50 (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $4.00 to U.S.A. 


Alloy-surtax: The alloy-surtax under item 389 at present applies. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377b: INGOTS, ETC. 


377b: Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p., of iron or steel, valued 
at not less than three cents per pound, when imported by manufacturers 
of steel for use exclusively in the manufacture of steel, in their own fac- 
tories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5021) 
Free Free 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1930, when it was rated as at present. 


Production: No precise data available as regards ingots, etc., valued by the 
pound. See general production data under note on item 377. 


Imports: 1954 1955 
exaUSt Ale. aS 8! FLOM Sh ra Frstess 1,659 2,182 
Cea PALS 405 ,000 657,177 

ex Bolo ay. LhOUS: 4: 20 999 —_ 

A TiS Cag 60 ,629 ~ = 

CRE IS WOeES tte ath NY. 2 Negligible a 


Exports: See note on existing item 377. 


The import data above reveal that the average value per ton of imports ex 
United States in 1954 was over $240 and in 1955, $300; ex Belgium, in 1954, 
about $60. Increases in recent years in steel generally have been such that, to 
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the extent that the importers (i.e., “‘manufacturers of steel’’) can qualify for re- 
course to this item, more and more of the total imports they require or seek to 
secure have become eligible for entry under this end-use classification. This is 
the item under which Vanadium Alloys Steel, Canada, imports its specialty— 
steel ingots or billets, for conversion in Canada into poundage-bars, dutiable at 
present under the M.F.N. Tariff at 123 p.c. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not at present apply to item 377b. 
Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


At the public hearing, the validity of the ‘not less than 3 cents per pound”’ 
qualification was questioned, in view of present day values. Almost all steel, 
including carbon steel of all grades and qualities, is today worth more than three 
cents per pound. Hence, it was claimed by the basic producers (of both carbon 
and specialty steels) that an item which, when created, had been intended to 
cover expensive so-called ‘‘poundage steels’’ (very little, if any, of which were 
being produced in Canada in 1930, at last revision) was now—solely by reason 
of increases in values—applying to the imports of more and more ranges, kinds 
and types of steel, thus removing from the domestic producer any tariff protection 
on much of the steel he does and can produce. In this connection, it must be 
borne in mind that probably not more than ten or twelve firms in Canada would 
be recognized by the Customs authorities as being ‘“‘manufacturers of steel’’. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377c: FORGING INGOTS 


377c: Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p., of iron or steel, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, when imported by manufacturers of 
forgings for use exclusively in the manufacture of forgings, in their own 
Oe under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. portion of 
5022 


per ton Free : $3.00 $3.00 


This is an end-use item, involving a class-or-kind distinction; by far the 
most important item in the entire group covered by the item is “‘ingots’’. 


Production: See note under existing item 377. 


Imports: 66 é“ 6“ éé 6“ ‘<“ 
Exports: uae alin 6“ “ Seale 5 
Ad valorem equivalents: ‘ 2 “ « 
U.S.A. Duties: a eS 66 rT é< 


Bound Rates: The B.P. rate is bound to the United Kingdom under the note 
accompanying GATT (Geneva). The M.F.N. rate is bound at $3.00 (Geneva) 
at request of the United Kingdom. 


Alloy-surtaz: Does not apply at present to item 377c. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


4 As the item now stands, the Customs authorities have to administer the 

class or kind” provision therein on the basis of such criteria as they deem 
appropriate; these might be considerations of weight, cross-section, internal or 
external diameter, etc. Since import data re tonnages and values of the goods 
entered thereunder are not segregated statistically, it is not possible to arrive at 
any precise conclusion as to the trade represented by the tariff item; hence, 
ad valorem equivalents of the M.F.N. duty of $3.00 per ton are not ascertainable. 
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Certain of the basic producers—notably Dosco and Dofasco—themselves 
forge some of their ingots into heavy forgings. Canada Foundries and Forgings, 
with plants at Brockville and Welland, make heavy forgings from (heavy) 
ingots weighing 20,000 pounds or more; ingots of this size, it contended, (while 
poured in Canada by Dosco and by Algoma for their own use) were not available 
commercially. For this reason, Canada Foundries and Forgings not only op- 
posed cancellation of existing item 377c but urged the creation of a new item, to 
cover “forging ingots, round, corrugated, weighing not less than 20,000 (or even 
30,000) pounds” on a duty-free basis. This request, while not welcomed by the 
basic group, was not wholly rejected by them at the public hearings. 

Finished forgings enter for the most part under: 


tenmiea02 a, 17% p.c. 273 D:G 30 p.c. 
225 p.c. 
Item 392a..... Free LDyd ip 20: 30 p.c. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377d: BESSEMER BILLETS 


377d: Billets of steel of Bessemer quality, when imported by manufacturers of 
seamless steel tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of seamless 
tubes, in their own factories—(s.c. 5019) 


Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


The use of Bessemer billets in the making of seamless tubes has almost 
disappeared and the history of the above item over the past decade or more is 
evidence of that fact. 


Production: Not available. 

Imports: Nil in 1954; nil in 1955. 

Exports: Nil. 

U.S.A. Duties: See note on items 377 and 377a. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 

Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 3(b). 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377e: WROUGHT IRON FORMS 


377e: Wrought or puddled iron in the form of billets, bars, rods, sheets, strips 
or plates 
Free (B.P. rate only) 


General Note: This item, created in 1932 at the request of the United King- 
dom, is inoperative and has been so for years. No imports; no production 
commercially; no bound margins; no request for continuance. If deleted, any 
particular form of wrought iron would fall under the substantive item for that 
form: e.g., wrought iron bars would be “bars”. This will apply throughout the 
Schedule. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377f: ROUNDS AND SQUARES 


377f: Bars or rods, of iron or steel, hot rolled, viz. :— 
Rounds over 42 inches in diameter and squares over 4 inches 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
GATT 6.00 


This item was inserted in the Customs Tariff in 1937; it brought into force 
a concession in the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1937—the 
elimination of duty and binding of free entry under the B.P. The M.F.N. rate 
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was bound at $7.00 in the Canada-United States Agreement of 1938. The 
larger sizes of rounds and squares were not produced in Canada at the time of 
these Agreements and it was intended that the concessions would permit their 
entry at reduced rates of duty. 


Production: Not separately recorded. 


Imports: Usually have ranged between one and two thousand tons per 
annum; about 3 p.c. of total bar and rod imports. Since 1953 imported tonnages 
have declined each year. The United States has supplied over 70 p.c. with the 
United Kingdom shipping most of the balance—472 tons in 1955. 


Exports: Nil. 


Ad valorem equivalent: In 1955 this amounted to approximately 4-4 p.c. 
on imports from the United States. 


U.S.A. Duties: It would appear that these vary from 8 to 13-5 p.c. with 
additional duties if specified alloying metals are present. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at $6.00 per,ton to Benelux (Geneva) 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


At the public hearing, representatives of the Canadian basic steel producers 
confirmed that this item had been inserted into the Tariff at a time when the 
larger sizes of rounds and squares were not produced in Canada. ‘They stated 
that larger sizes are now being made in Canada and recommended that this 
item be deleted. The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended 
that rates of $4.25 per ton B.P. and $7.00 M.F.N. apply. These are the rates 
currently in force re item 378(a). The proposal to delete this item was not 
opposed by domestic users, either at the public hearing or in briefs submitted 
to the Board. The representative of the British Iron and Steel Federation 
pointed out that imports from the United Kingdom were small and stated that 
they were complementary to Canadian production. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 378: BARS AND RODS 


Item 378 is the parent item in the Customs Tariff under which bars and rods 
are classified. Its four sub-divisions describe bars and rods on the basis of 
method of production and of processing.. For many years, most imports entered 
under 378(a)—hot-rolled—but the major part of bar and rod imports now enter 
under other sub-divisions and, in particular, under 378(d), which provides for 
hot-rolled bars or rods valued at 4 cents or more per pound. Price increases in 
recent years have priced most bars at over 4 cents and left only a small residue 
under 378(a). Item 378 also embraces lightweight billets in bar sizes. The 
divisions of item 378 are as follows: 


378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :—(s.c. 5071) 
(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, n.o.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


This item was last revised in 1930, when the rates were identical with those 
currently in force. 


Production: Total production of hot-rolled bars and sections was 528,521 
tons in 1954 and 708,494 tons in 1955. Production of wire rods amounted to 
an additional 275,121 and 357,775 tons. 
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Imports: The volume of imports under this item has decreased steadily in 
post-war years. In 1955 they amounted to 1,831 tons, about -3 p.c. of domestic 
production. This trend reflects the steadily increasing price of bars and rods, 
which are no longer classified under item 378(a) once their value reaches 4 cents 
per pound. The upturn in imports under this item in 1954 reflects the depressed 
prices in that year. Imports have been from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Benelux. 


Exports: These have shown substantial fluctuation. This reflects the fact 
that Canadian steel producers do not normally promote sustained commercial 
export sales; rather shipments abroad are usually on the basis of special 
arrangements. 

1948 1950 1952 1954 


Ce ee ae oe eee a ee ee 


TOUS ost. 49 044 15,615 30,563 5,204 


Ad valorem equivalents: In 1955 the ad valorem equivalent of imports from 
the United States was approximately 10 p.c. There were no imports from 
British countries in 1955; in 1954 the B.P. rate was the equivalent of 5-4 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duties: Range from 8 to 13-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Item 389 provides for the application of a 5 p.c. surcharge to 
imports under item 378(a), if they contain certain specified alloying metals. 
However, imports under 378(a) are limited to bars and rods valued at under four 
cents a pound, therefore little or no alloyed steel enters under this item, the 
value of alloyed steel being much above 4 cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


The shift in classification (by reason of changing values) from item 378(a) 
to 378(d) means that the major part of bar and rod imports from the United 
Kingdom now enter duty free (they were previously dutiable at $4.25 a ton) 
and enjoy a greater margin of preference. This results not only from the reduced 
B.P. rate but also from the fact that the M.F.N. rate is higher under (d) than 
under (a). 

At the public hearings, representatives of the basic steel producers asked 
that item 378(a) be deleted from the Customs Tariff. They stated that it was 
possible that prices of imported steel, particularly from Europe, might well fall 
below 4 cents a pound in the future and the $7.00 M.F.N. rate would then apply. 
They needed a higher duty as protection in possible periods’ of surplus supply, 
when imported prices were likely to be reduced. 

The request for the deletion of this item was opposed at the hearing by a 
number of steel-consuming industries. The representatives of Canada I’oundries 
and Forgings were in this group and stated that they faced strong import compe- 
tition on their finished products. This firm receives rebates of duties on its 
imported steels under drawback items 1006 and 1009, and argued for the 
retention of these low duty privileges. Finished products produced by their 
firm are protected by duties ranging from 10 to 223 p.c. Basic steel represent- 
atives commented that since the price of their steel is below that of imported 
steel, before the payment of duties, an increase in duties would not increase 
costs, since all the sizes required by Canada Foundries and Forgings are available 
from Canadian mills. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction requested that 378(a) be 
retained with its present rates of duty and that 378(d) be deleted. Under this 
suggestion the bulk of imported hot-rolled bars and rods would once again 
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be classified under (a), at $4.25 per ton B.P., and $7.00 M.F.N. The basic steel 
producers pointed out that the rate of duty on many fabricated steels, produced 
by the steel fabricators, is 174 B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N. 

The representative of John Inglis Co. Limited stated that in recent years 
price increases had resulted in all of their imports being classified under item 378(d) 
at 124 p.c. M.F.N. He argued that this rate is not required since Canadian 
prices are close to those of United States steel producers. He therefore urged 
that item 378(d) be deleted and that imports at present dutiable under this item 
be classified under 378(a) at the rates at present applicable to that item. 

The Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited stated that its finished 
products are in keen competition with imports and any increase in duties on its raw 
materials could cause great hardship. Some of this company’s imported steel 
enters under 378(a), although the greater part is classified under 378(d). In 
former years, when most bars could be imported under 378(a), drawback items 
1023 and 1025 were used extensively in obtaining rebate of duties paid by this 
firm. 

The automobile industry, represented by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, stated that it did not import under item 378(a) and that its Canadian 
purchases of steel of the types classifiable under this item amounted to 189 tons 
in 1954. Its main comments on bars and rods are therefore dealt with under 
item 378(d). 

378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(b) Not further processed than hammered or pressed, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5074) 
LOI D.C: 25 D.¢. 30 p.c. 
GATT 20 p.c. 


This item was established in 19380 and the wording remains unchanged. 
The B.P. rate was reduced in 1937 from 15 p.c. 


Production: Not separately shown. 
Imports: Very small; 225 tons in 1954 and 73 tons in 1955. 
Exports: Not separately shown. 


U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 18-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 
Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Torquay). 
Alloy-surtax: Five p.c. surtax applies to imports under this item if valued 


under 64 cents. In 1955 the average value of such imports was in excess of 20 
cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(c). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. No 
proposals of substance were made, at the public hearings, by importers or users 
of bars. 


378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or ground, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5072) 
LO; pr. 25 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 20 p.c. 


This item was established in 1930; in 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
15 to 10 p.c. 


Production: Small, in relation to hot-rolled bars—28,651 tons in 1954 and 
45,262 tons in 1955. Levels of output have fluctuated considerably. 
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Imports: Since 1951 imports have been declining generally; they have made 
up slightly more than 20 p.c. of domestic supply in recent years: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


Fone KeL6y 830 13,549 8,502 12,378 


Exports: Not separately shown. 


U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 138-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Provision is made under 389 for the application of a surcharge 
of 5 p.c. on imports valued at not more than 63 cents per pound and containing 
certain alloying metals. In 1955 the average value of imports under this item 
was over 10 cents so that the surtax would not apply to the bulk of such imports. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(b), (ce). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. No 
proposals in this regard were received from users or importers. Importers under 
this item are the saw, chain saw and automobile parts industry. The latter 
stated that they purchased cold-rolled bars abroad because of short supplies in 
Canada. 


378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 4 cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 
5073) 


Free 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 
This item was established in 1930; in 1932 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
5 p.c. to Free. 
Production: Total production of hot-rolled bars has usually exceeded 700,000 
tons in recent years: 
1951 1953 1954 1955 


TONStie. ee Ww . OD UUa 182,215 528 ,521 708 , 494 
Imports: The overall trend has been downward, although the demand for 
steel in 1955 caused an upturn: 
1951 1953 1954 1955 


torcemeane LTT Oe 58 , 702 PSS oye 47 , 230 


Imports under this item and item 442 (farm machinery) account for the bulk 
of imported bars and rods. Total imports of hot-rolled bars and rods under all 
items, expressed as percentages of production, are as follows: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


TLCle ahha bee 13-0 8-2 7°8 7°8 
Most imports are from the United States. 
Exports: See comments under 378(a). 


U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 13-5 p.c. with an additional charge for certain 
alloying metals. 
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Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at 124 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


Since most steel is now valued at over 4 cents per pound, more steel in the 
form of bars enters under this item than under any other item. Asa consequence, 
numerous representations were received from users and importers. The basic 
steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and replaced by a new 
bar item, with rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.e. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation was concerned with the proposed 
deletion of this item since the existing margin of preference is 125 p.c. whereas 
under the proposed item it would be 5 p.c., a loss of 73 p.c. in margin. Canadian 
steel producers stated that this item had originally been established to admit 
British specialty steel into Canada duty free. Now that the price of practically 
all steel was over 4 cents per pound, carbon steel also entered duty free. This 
was not the intent of the item since item 378(a) was established in 1930 to cover 
imports of carbon steel. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended that item 378(d) 
be deleted and that all hot-rolled bars be dutiable at $4.25 per ton, $7.00 and 
$7.00. ‘This would reduce the M.F.N. rate from 124 p.c. to $7.00 on the fabri- 
cators’ raw materials—bars. The basic steel producers pointed out that the 
protection on many fabricated steels is from 17% p.c. to 25 p.e. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited stated that they import under item 378(d) 
and they consider the M.F.N. rate of 124 p.c. to be unnecessary, since Canadian 
prices are very similar to those in the United States. This company therefore 
urged the cancellation of this item and the classification of bars under 378(a) 
at $7.00 aton M.F.N. This company emphasized that it was facing stiff import 
competition on its finished products and must therefore keep its costs to a 
minmum. 

The Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited stated that it must import 
some of its steel requirements under item 378(d) at 124 p.c., thus increasing its 
costs. It stated that resort to imports was necessary since—(1) for wire rods, 
there is only one source of supply in Canada, which is unable to supply all 
Morrow Screw’s needs; (2) the one Canadian supplier is also a producer of finished 
screws, nuts, etc.; (8) an increase in duty would increase the advantage of this 
competitor/supplier who does not have to import; (4) leaded bars are not made 
in Canada; (5) other types of bars are not available in a complete range of sizes. 
This company had greatly expanded its facilities within the year and had 
increased its demand for rods by 400-p.c. It receives an average of 20 p.c. 
protection on its finished products. 

The Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. stated that it imported bars 
under item 378(d) at 124 p.c. for manufacture into files and rasps, which are 
Free under the B.P. and dutiable at 224 p.c. M.F.N. Imports of steel for the 
manufacture of files are, however, subject to 60 p.c. drawback under item 1009. 
This firm stated that its finished products faced import competition on a con- 
siderable scale and requested that it be permitted to obtain its steel requirements 
on a duty free basis. Canadian mills do not roll file steel because of its high 
carbon content, from 1-15 to 1-50 p.c. Rolling this type of steel is most 
difficult and many mills are unwilling to undertake the task. Representatives 
of the Canadian basic steel industry stated that there was little chance that it 
would make file steel in the near future. 

The Machine Knife Industry imports bars under this item for the manu- 
facture of industrial knives. Such bars are entirely of alloy steel of types 
produced only by Atlas Steels Limited in Canada. The knife manufacturers 
stated that they wished to have more than one source of supply. It was therefore 
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requested that the rates of duty applying under 378(d) not be increased as 
proposed by the basic steel producers. Instead representatives of the industry 
proposed that a special end-use item be established for imports of bars for the 
manufacture of industrial knives. They felt that this would be reasonable 
because the prices of alloy steels used for this purpose were as high as $1.50 a 
pound. Canadian basic steel producers pointed out that two of the larger 
Canadian knife manufacturers are subsidiaries of United States knife producers 
who have their own steel mills. The Canadian steel producers claimed that 
they can make the same types of steel as are imported from such mills if given 
the opportunity. 

Canada Cycle and Motor Company asked that 378(d) be retained, since 
that company imports bars duty free from the United Kingdom. 

Ontario Steel Products Limited stated that it is one of the largest users of 
hot-rolled bars in Canada. It used the following tonnages: 


1953 1954 1955 
NTO GGUCUMe ean ae Sy Ble 1,400 1,600 
Domective ae) n 28 , 400 18 ,256 28 , 700 


These imports entered under 378(d). The imports were necessary because: 
(1) Canadian basic steel producers could not meet domestic demand; (2) Canadian 
producers could not meet quality specifications. Any increase in the duty 
would increase steel costs. (The full duty has not, in fact, applied because of 
the drawback provisions of item 1007.) The end products of this firm received 
protection of 174 p.c. or 25 p.c., M.F.N. In spite of this very substantial 
spread, the company stated that it could not absorb even a moderate duty on 
its steel. 

Representatives of the motor vehicle industry stated that in 1954 their 
industry used 60,580 tons of domestic steel and 5,739 tons of imported steel of 
the types described under item 378(d). Imports were necessary, they said, 
because Canadian mills could not meet their requirements or, in some cases, 
their specifications. They therefore asked that the existing 123 p.c. M.F.N. 
rate be reduced to about $7.00 per ton, the rate applying to 378(a). The 
industry also utilizes drawback item 1007 and urged its retention. 

Producers of garden tools, chains, ice skates, etc., also stated that they 
imported under item 378(d) and requested that the rates of duty not be increased. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 379: BARS AND RODS 


379: Bars or rods, of iron or steel, including billets weighing less than 60 
pounds per lineal yard, hot rolled, as hereunder defined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister :— 

(a) Rods, when imported by manufacturers of horseshoe nails for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of horseshoe nails, in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5101) 

Free Free Free 


This item was last revised in 1930. 
Production: See note on existing item 378. 
Imports: Not separately recorded. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 
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The lack of any statistical data re imports is a reflection of the decline in 
importance of this item. It is extremely doubtful that the cost of administering 
it is longer justified. Horseshoe nails are probably dutiable as ‘‘nails” (item 430e 
at 15 p.c., 27% p.c., 30 p.c.). 


379: (b) Rods, in the coil, or bars, one and one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
and over, when imported by manufacturers of chain for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of chain, in their own factories—(s.c. 5102) 


per ton Free $3.50 $3.50 
Production: See note on existing item 378. 


Imports: For 1954, about 100 tons, valued at $10,000; of which 60 plus tons 
valued at $7,500 from the United States and 30 tons valued at $3,000 from 
Belgium. Corresponding figures for 1955 are: 90 tons valued at $10,907, all 
from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


The ad valorem equivalent of duties on imports from the United States in 
1954 was about 3 p.c. and slightly more in the case of Belgian imports. 

Duties on chain (disregarding all such chains as enter duty free for agricultural 
purposes) are as follows: 


Item 406(a) —wide diameter chain: Free 5) p.c. 5ip.e. 
(b) —narrow “ Le Lot prc: 225 p.c. 25 p.e. 
407a —chain, n.o.p. ; 15 p.e. 225 p.c. 39 pc! 

440f —ship-chain : Free Free Free 


At the public hearings, domestic manufacturers of chain referred to the fact 
that, apart from free-entry for various end uses, the B.P. rates on dutiable items 
range from Free to 15 p.c._ Imports of chain for ships are divided about equally 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, to a total in 1954 of 
$326,000. Wide-diameter chain (item 406(a)) came chiefly from the United 
Kingdom (free) to a value in 1954 of $77,000, with $57,000 from the United 
States. Of narrow-diameter chain (item 406(b)), the United States was chief 
supplier in 1954 ($93,000) followed by the United Kingdom ($56,000) and 
Germany ($35,000). Of chain, n.o.p., (item 407a), the United States supplied 
$704,000 and the United Kingdom, $73,000. In the year 1954, on all imports 
of chain from all countries—disregarding chain for agricultural purposes but 
including silent and roller chain, of a class or kind not made in Canada—the 
ad valorem equivalent of total duties paid was about 13-5 p.c. 


379: (c) Bars, when imported by manufacturers of shovels for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of shovels, in their own factories—(s.c. 5076) 


per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 
This item was last revised in 1930. 
Production: See note under existing item 378. 


Imports: While there were no imports of bars made under this item in 1954 
and 1955, imports in 1953 had been valued at $62,000 and in 1952 at $173,000— 
in both instances, entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Not applicable to existing item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 
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Practically nothing was said at the hearings by the tool companies producing 
shovels in so far as concerns this end-use item on bars—perhaps because of no 
imports in 1954. Also, manufacturers of shovels appear to be less concerned 
about bars as a raw material than about plate or sheet as such; this is covered 
by item 386(e), the note on which please see. Shovels are dutiable under item 
431, at 10 p.c., 15 p.c., 20 p.c. 


379: (d) Rods, in the coil, not over -375 inch in diameter when imported by 
manufacturers of wire for use exclusively in the manufacture of wire, 
in their own factories—(s.c. 5103) 


per ton $2.25 $5.00 $5.00 
This item was last revised in 1930. 


Production: See general note re production of rods under item 378. 


Imports: In 1954, valued at $722,000, of which $309,000 was from the United 
Kingdom, $250,000 from Germany and $74,000 from the United States. In 
1953, imports had been valued at more than $1,000,000, with suppliers in the 
order named: United States, Belgium, Germany and the United Kingdom. 
The statistical picture of imports for 1955 was as follows: from the United 
Kingdom 1,668 tons valued at $148,353; Germany 4,108 tons valued at $408,801, 
and the United States 891 tons valued at $112,148. 


Ad valorem equivalents: In 1954, when the United Kingdom was chief 
supplier, the ad valorem equivalent of duty on imports from that country was 
about 2-7 p.c. In the case of Germany in the same year, 6-5 p.c. and United 
States, 3-5 p.c. Corresponding figures for 1955 are: United Kingdom 2:5 p.c., 
Germany 5-0 p.c., and the United States 4-0 p.c. 


Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not at present apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(d). 


This end-use item was the subject of much discussion at the public hearings. 
Its deletion was vigorously opposed by those secondary industries which draw 
wire rods into wire and (in most instances) go on to make the wire into nails and 
other wire products. Their complaint was primarily that the Canadian pro- 
ducers of wire rods are themselves (or through subsidiaries) manufacturers of 
nails and, because of heavy demand, cannot release to the secondary group 
anything approaching their requirements of wire rods. Secondly, they drew 
attention to the low incidence of the specific duties on nails and to the severity of 
the competition faced on that product—particularly, of late, from Japan. 
Since they could not, under the terms of reference, seek an increase in the duties 
on nails, they pleaded for retention of the rates on rods; and particularly for 
the retention of tariff item 379(d) in its present form—unless, of course, it could 
be put on the free list. One company stated that wire rods represented 70 p.c. 
of the cost of production of nails. 

The duties on wire, under the B.P. Tariff, ranged from Free to 15 p.c.; 
and under the M.F.N., from 10 to 25 p.c. The nail duty most referred to at the 
hearings was that under item 4380c: per cwt., 40 cts., 55 cts., 60 cts. 


379: (e) Bars of iron or steel, hot rolled, 5 inches in diameter and larger, when 
imported by manufacturers of polished shafting for use in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5075) 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
This item was last revised in 1932. 
Production: See general note re production of bars, under existing item 378. 
Imports: None recorded since 1938. 
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Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. rate bound to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


There was no discussion at the hearings specifically on this item. It may 
be that the makers of shafting now import their raw material (if at all) as “‘rounds”’ 
under item 377f (on which see note). 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 380: PLATES 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(a) Not more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5121) 
per ton $4.25 $8.00 $8.00 


The purpose of this item has traditionally been to offer protection to plate 
in widths produced in Canada. By tracing the development of this item it is 
possible to obtain a fair idea of the development of Canadian plate-rolling facili- 
ties. In 1909 the Tariff used 30 inches in width as the dividing line, in 1930 it 
was 40 inches, in 1931—60 inches; this item, in its present wording and rates, 
came into force in 1932. 


Production: In 1955, Canadian production was 253,640 tons: this was 
much above prewar (1937—95,600 tons) and is the post-war high; output in 
other years was as follows: 1950, 150,857 tons; 1953, 221,818 tons; 1954, 
198,162 tons. 


Imports: A minor proportion of plate imports now enters under item 380(a), 
the reason being that the bulk is classified under item 385 (plate valued at not 
less than 5 cents per pound). While the latter item was originally intended to 
deal with only the more expensive ‘‘specialty”’ steels, the price of even carbon 
steel is now over 5 cents per pound. Asa result, only 14,219 tons of plate were 
imported under item 380(a) in 1955, out of a total plate importation of 134,087 
tons. Over half of total plate imports are in widths of 78 inches or less, showing 
that Canadian users import large tonnages of the widths produced in Canada. 
This dependence on external supplies is illustrated by the fact that in 1955 
imports accounted for 34-6 p.c. of total domestic supplies of plate. In recent 
years, the major portion of imports has been from the United States. 


Exports: Small, if any. 


Ad valorem equivalents: On imports from the United Kingdom in 1955, 4-7 
p.c. and on imports from the United States, 8-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: On plate valued at over 3 cents per pound, 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. Bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $8.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted since 
plates up to almost 100 inches wide can now be rolled in Canada. They asked 
that it be replaced by an item making no distinction as to widths and having 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15p.c. M.F.N. In supporting their request for increased 
tariff protection, the basic producers stated that they had lost a considerable 
volume of plate business in British Columbia in 1954 to overseas suppliers who 
were able to quote very low prices. Relatively high freight charges create 
competitive difficulties, the Canadian mills stated. 
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A number of users of steel plate requested that the rates of duty not be 
increased. Among these were pipe, boiler, motor vehicle manufacturers and 
steel fabricators. The latter proposed that plates should be dutiable at 5 p.c. 
B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. The John Inglis Co. Limited requested that plate of 
a width not made in Canada be dutiable at a reduced rate of duty. For certain 
purposes it is more economic to use wide plate since less welding is required. If 
the duty on such plate were reduced it could be used in place of the narrower 
domestic product. The representative of this company pointed out that there 
is a reduced rate of $5.00 a ton for imported plate for use in boilers. The delivered 
price of United States steel, plus this duty, was considerably above Canadian 
steel at Toronto, according to his data. This, he argued, showed there was no 
need for additional protection. 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(b) More than 66 inches in width, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5122 and 5154) 
per ton Free $6.00 $6.00 


This item has retained its present wording and rates since 1932. Prior to 
that year, somewhat similar items had been included in the Tariff. The purpose 
of this item and its predecessors was to provide for the entry, at reduced rates, 
of plate in widths not rolled in Canada. 


Production: Available statistical data do not show production by widths. 
For total output of Canadian mills see under item 380(a). 


Imports: Substantial tonnages have entered under this item; between 1950 
and 1955 the level of imports per annum ranged between 48,000 and 65,000 tons. 
The price increases of August, 1956, brought the prices of most carbon plate to 
about 5 cents per pound, which will shift imports from 380(b) into 385. Imports 
in tons have been as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom.,........ 37,723 5,424 19 , 266 11,388 
RO NILeC mata leai seas sot mee 16,868 40 , 238 29,196 27,015 
POLS Uptea wetter cj eee as 55 , 308 50,218 50,457 48 ,077 


Exports: Not separately shown. 


Ad valorem equivalent of duties paid in 1955 for imports from the United 
States under this tariff item was 6:5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: On plate valued over 3 cents per pound—10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at $6.00 to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and 
replaced by an item having rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. A number 
of users of plate opposed this proposal; among them were producers of pipe, 
motor vehicles, boilers and fabricated steel. The Canadian Institute of Steel 
Construction proposed rates of 5 p.c. B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. The John Inglis 
Co. Limited stated that the landed cost of plate imported from the United States 
was already 8-9 p.c. above the price of Canadian plate; therefore an increase in 
duties could not be justified. The British Iron and Steel Federation said that 
item 380(b) was the most important item under which British plate entered 
Canada. Its elimination would harm their trade, they stated, by reducing the 
existing $6.00 per ton margin of preference. Imports from the United Kingdom 
had never amounted to more than a small proportion of Canadian production. 
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380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(c) Flanged, dished or curved, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5128) 
O0,Ce 25 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 22% p.c. 
This item was established in 1934; in 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced 
from 10 p.c.; the M.F.N. rate was reduced at Geneva in 1947. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Small, ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 tons per annum. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 22% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-suriax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(b), (c). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. Flanged, 
dished or curved plate is apparently not produced by them. At the public 
hearing it was stated that plate in this form is occasionally produced by one or 
two steel fabricators in Canada and is really a semi-fabricated form, in much 
the same class as fabricated structurals. For this reason, it carries much the 
same rates as fabricated steel. The John Inglis Co. Limited testified that it 
had to import practically all of its requirements of dished plate. These are used 
as “heads” in the manufacture of pressure vessels. The duty of 223 p.c. exceeds, 
in many instances, the duty applying to the finished product. ‘This company 
therefore proposed that the M.F.N. rate applying to item 380(c) be reduced to 
$6.00 or $8.00 per ton or the ad valorem equivalent. 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 


(d) With chequer, diamond or other raised pattern on contact surface— 
(s.c. 5125) 


per ton Free $8.00 $8.00 

This item was established in 1935 and has remained unchanged. 
Production: None in Canadian basic steel industry. 
Imports: Ranged from 4,500 tons in 1950 to 11,892 tons in 1955. Since 


there is no domestic production the increasing demand has been met entirely by 
rising imports, nearly all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 


Ad valorem equivalent: Based on the average value of imports in 1955 the 
duty was approximately 7 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: It would appear that the United States duty is 10 p.e. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $8.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff, their reason being that it is not always essential to use plate with a surface 
pattern in many applications. ‘To the extent that ordinary plate can be substi- 
tuted for chequered plate, Canadian mills would gain business. Furthermore, 
one Canadian producer stated that it did have the rolls for producing chequered 
plate and was prepared to do so in widths up to 24 inches. 
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The representative of the Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
stated that most chequered plate is used as safety tread in factories and com- 
mercial vehicles. He pointed out that the higher price of chequered plate 
precluded its use for applications where ordinary plate would suffice. The small 
tonnage of chequered plate used in Canada could not, he said, be economically 
rolled in Canada. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended rates of Free 
B.P. and 7% p.c. M.F.N. on the grounds that chequered plate is not now rolled 
in Canada. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that the deletion of item 
380(d) and the adoption of rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. would reduce the 
margin of preference. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 381: SHEETS 


This is the main item under which imports of steel sheets have been 
classified. However, price increases have resulted in substantial tonnages of 
sheet being classified under item 385 (sheet, etc. valued at 5 cents or over per 
pound). 

381: Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
(a) -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5127) 
7% p.c. 20 p.c. 20 p.c: 

This item was established in its present wording in 1930 with rates of 74 p.c., 
123 p.c. and 124 p.c. In 1932 the M.F.N. and General rates were increased to 
20 p.c. 


Production: Statistics for production are not sub-divided according to 
thickness. They are divided into hot- and cold-rolled, as shown: 


Production of Sheet and Strip (tons) 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
Cold-rolled....... 437,931 566,269 516,390 535,365 
Hot-rolled........ 755,258 1,036,619 826,648 1,198,428 


Imports: The range of imports has been between 35,000 tons (in 1954) and 
81,000 tons (in 1951). In 1955, about 66,000 tons were imported; this is about 
12 p.c. of domestic production of cold-rolled sheet and strip and 4 p.c. of hot- 
and cold-rolled. There is no noticeable trend in imports from 1950 to 1955. 
By far the major portion is from the United States. 


Exports: Not separately available. 
U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 7% p.c. (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and 
replaced by two new items, one covering hot-rolled sheet, with rates of 10 p.c. 
and 15 p.c. and the other covering cold-rolled sheet with rates of 123 p.c. and 
173 p.c. They pointed out that the existing division of 0-08 inch in thickness 
has no meaning. This was agreed to by those present at the hearing. General 
Steel Wares, a user of sheet steel, went on record as welcoming the proposed 
reduction in the M.F.N. rate from 20 to 173 p.c. 
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A number of steel users went on record as favouring substantially reduced 
rates for certain types of sheet. Montreal Locomotive Works stated that wide 
sheets are necessary for the construction of railway equipment; since sheet of 
over 504 inches wide is not rolled in Canada, this company proposed that it should 
enter at a reduced rate. The automobile industry and automobile parts manu- 
facturers supported the proposal for a special item with respect to wide sheets. 
They stated that they were often dependent on imported sheet in even the 
narrower widths, since Canadian mills are not always able to meet their require- 
ments. 

The Canadian Institute of Stove and Furnace Manufacturers, representing 
21 companies, stated that the steel producers were not able to supply their 
requirements; claiming stiff import competition on its finished products, it 
requested that the cost of its raw materials not be increased by high tariffs. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited said that a rate of 20 p.c. may have been neces- 
sary in the past to assist Canadian steel producers but that now they have modern 
equipment and no longer need such a high rate. In support of this statement, 
the John Inglis representative said that the landed cost of United States steel, 
duty paid, was already considerably above that of Canadian steel. He therefore 
proposed lower duties than those proposed by the steel producers. 


381: Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
(b) More than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5126) 
per ton $4.25 $6.00 $7.00 


Production: See note under item 381(a). 


Imports: Have ranged from 36,000 tons in 1950 to a low of 21,000 tons in 
1955 (approximately 1 p.c. of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip output in 1955). 
Practically all imports are from the United States. 


Exports: No statistics available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports from the United States in 1955, 
6-6 p.c.; on imports from the United Kingdom, 3-0 p.e. 


U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $6.00 to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by a new item carrying rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c., and 25 p.c._ The existing 
specific rates are inadequate, they stated, to encourage the production of sheet 
steel in Canada. Nevertheless, the expansion in output of sheet steel has been 
greater than for any other form of steel. 

A number of sheet users recommended that the rates of duty applicable to 
sheet over 0-08 inch in thickness be not increased. The Canadian Institute of 
Stove and Furnace Manufacturers said that about 20 p.c. of their total imports 
entered under 381(b); in particular, sheet for non-vitreous enamelling. In 
view of competition from imported stoves and furnaces, they asked that duties 
should not be increased. Ontario Steel Products stated that they used about 
1,200 tons per annum of sheets of over 0-08 inch in thickness. Until the present 
time this company had been able to obtain only about 300 tons from Canadian 
mills, which, it said, have produced this gauge only since 1954. However, the 
representative of Ontario Steel Products said that a Canadian mill had recently 
undertaken to supply 80 p.c. of its requirements of this gauge in the future. In 
opposing the recommended increase, this company pointed out that the extra 
duty alone would amount to $18.50 a ton on pre-August 1956 price levels. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 382: HOOP, BAND OR STRIP 


These items were established in order to segregate hoop, band or strip (steel 
in narrow widths) from sheet (steel in wider sections). 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Hot rolled, -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5112) 
Ds.) 15 p.c. LD. 6! 
GATT 12% p.c. 

This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 73 
p.c., 125 p.c. and 123 p.c. In 1932, the rates were revised to 74 p.c., 15 p.c., 
and 15 p.c.; in 1937, the B.P. was reduced to 5 p.c. under a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom; in 1948, the M.F.N. rate was reduced to 124 p.c. under 
GATT. 

Production: Not available. 

Imports: From all countries: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


COTS ene e hp 1,918 153 648 537 


The United States is the major supplier in most years, although the United 
Kingdom shipped substantial tonnages in 1950, 1951 and 1954. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 123 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
imports of hoop, etc. enter under the same item as sheet. In support of their 
proposal they said that the existing division based on thickness has no meaning 
since all gauges are now rolled in Canada; furthermore, there is no logic in the 
many diverse rates which apply to item 382, they contended. 

Certain steel users opposed the proposal to increase the M.F.N. rate to 15 
p.c. on the ground that it would increase their costs. 

Both producers and users agreed that this item is of much less importance 
than formerly, since hoop, etc. valued over 5 cents per pound now enters under 
item 385. 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(b) Hot rolled, more than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c.5113) 
per ton $3.00 $8.00 $8.00 
CAML 7.00 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of $4.25, 
$6.00 and $7.00 per ton. In 1932 the rates were revised to $4.00, $8.00 and 
$8.00 per ton. The B.P. rate was reduced to $3.00 under a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom; the M.F.N. rate was reduced to $7.00 in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: 1950 1953 1954. 1955 


depois Mla peak aus 3,255 2,130 1,636 1,936 


The United States is the chief supplier, with considerably smaller tonnages 
being shipped from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not available. 
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Ad valorem equivalents: B.P. in 1955, 4-7 p.c.; M.F.N.—based on imports 
from the United States in 1955, 8 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 123 p.c. 
Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $3.00 per ton (GATT note); 


M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see com- 
ments under item 382(a)). Manufacturers of motor vehicles, motor vehicle parts, 
and pipes opposed any increase in rates stating that they must import and that 
the proposed rates of 15 p.c. or 174 p.c., as recommended, would increase their 
costs. It was generally agreed that item 385 had largely superseded this item. 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Cold rolled or cold drawn, -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.— 
(s.c. 5114) 
% p.c. 20 p.c. 2O"D.c: 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 74 
p.c., 124 p.c. and 124 p.c. The existing rates became effective in 1932. 


Production: Not available. 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


Imports: —— —— ao a ae 
ONS). Gi ase Ueno oe 8,337 1,633 5,203 


Mostly from the United States. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 124 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 74 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States and Sweden 
(Geneva and Annecy). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see 
comments re item 382(a)). 

The Automobile Chamber of Commerce opposed the proposal to have these 
products dutiable at 173 p.c. since this is the same rate as applies to their 
finished products. Mekianen Industries Limited welcomed the proposal to 
reduce the M.F.N. rate from 20 p.c. but proposed that the rate on cold-rolled 
strip be not greater than that applying to hot-rolled strip. The automobile and 
automobile parts industries are probably the largest users of strip. Canada 
Cycle and Motor stated that they import strip for bicycle rims under this item. 
Since the finished rims are duty free, they would not wish the B.P. duty toincrease 
from the present 7% p.c. rate to the proposed 12% p.c. rate. 

882: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(d) Cold rolled or cold drawn, more than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.— 
(siCx O11) 
12% p.c. 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT ‘ 221 p.c. 

This item was established in 1930 in its existing wording, with rates of 

15 p.c., 273 p.c. and 30 p.c. In 1937, the B.P. rate was “reduced to 124 p.c. under 


the terns isk a trade agreement with the United Kingdom. The M.F.N. rate 
was reduced to 223 p.c. under GATT. 
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Production: Not available. 


__ Imports: In most years imports amounted to between 1,000 and 1,300 tons, 
with practically all originating in the United States. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 124 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 123% p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 223 p.c. (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see 
comments under item 382(a)). 

Steel users agreed with the proposal to reduce the existing M.F.N. rate of 
223 p.c. and requested that cold-rolled be dutiable at the same rate as hot-rolled 
strip. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 383: FLAT STEEL, COATED 


This item provides for the classification of steel coated with other metals or 
other substances. Steel which has only a protective coating, e.g. oil, would 
not be classified under this item. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not made in Canada, n.o.p.— 
(s.c. 5137) 
Free Lape. Leshqenlcs 
GATT 10 p.c. 


This item was established in its existing wording in 1930 with rates of Free, 
5 p.c. and 5 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to Free, 15 p.c. and 15 p.c. 
The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 10 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Canadian production is substantial and supplies practically all 
domestic requirements. This has resulted from the installation of three 
electrolytic tinning lines in Canadian steel mills. Production has been as 
follows: 

1950 1953 1954 1955 


tons......... 229,424 244,742 240,966 286,249 


Imports: Imports under items 383(a) and (b) are combined in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics trade statistics. The totals are very small in relation to 
production: 

1950 1953 1954 1955 


GODS) Heche. tube 1,612 7,215 10,210 10 , 782 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duty: $20.00 per ton; on the basis of the United States price for 
electrolytic tinplate early in September, this amounted to about 12 p.c. in 
ad valorem terms. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 10 p.c. to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that all tinplate be classified under 
one item at rates of 15 p.c. Since all types of tinplate are made in Canada this 
item serves no purpose. The only comment on this proposal was from the British 
Iron and Steel Federation which said that it shipped ‘‘tin sheet’? under item 
383(a), a product not tinplate, but steel covered with a very heavy coating of 
tin, used in the production of maple syrup and dairy-produce machinery. 
Apart from this product, the United Kingdom had no comment on this item. 
383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 

(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5137) 
1d ypc: 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 
This item was established in its present wording in 1930 with rates of 


74 p.c., 124 p.c. and 15 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to Free, 20 p.c. and 
20 p.c. In 1948 the B.P. and M.F.N. rates were revised to 15 p.c. under GATT. 


Production, Imports and Exports: See under 383(a). 
U.S.A. Duty: $20.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 15 p.c. (GATT, Part II); | 
M.F.N. bound at 15 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that one item be established for the 
importation of tinplate with rates identical to those at present applying to 
item 383(b). This recommendation was not opposed (see comments under 
item 383(a)). 

383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Coated with zinc, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5140) 
7% p.c. 20 p.e. 20 p.e. 
GATT isp c 


This item was established in its existing wording in 1930 with rates of 74 
p.c., 125 p.c. and 15 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to 7% p.c., 20 p.c. and 
20 p.c. The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 17% p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Rose sharply in 1955 as new uses for this product are being 
rapidly developed. 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


tons.2.59.2.° 995180 108,945 103,642 160,559 


Imports: These have been steady, at about 20 p.c. of output; in 1955 they 
decreased as a proportion of domestic production. ‘The United States is by far 
the chief supplier. Total imports were as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


LONS ae a eee OUD 23 , 552 20 , 460 22,706 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. plus $2.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 7% p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 17% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference:; Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by an item carrying rates of 124 p.c., 174 p.c. and 30 p.c. The chief 
feature of the proposal is the increase in the B.P. from 73 p.c. to 124 p.c. 

A number of users commented at the public hearings on the basic producers’ 
proposals. General Steel Wares stated that it had no objections to the proposed 
increase in the B.P. rate. Porcelain and Metals Products, Limited said that 
Canadian produced galvanized sheets have a spangle pattern which cannot be 
chemically treated in a manner which would assure good adhesion of paint. This 
firm imports from the United Kingdom and requested that the B.P. rate not be 
increased. British galvanized is produced by electrolytic means whereas Cana- 
dian production is hot-dipped. 

Moffats Limited stated that they imported a special type of galvanized sheet 
used in the manufacture of stoves. This company did not object to an M.F.N. 
rate of 17% p.c. 

The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce requested that an item 
pe euebiened for electrolytic zinc-coated sheets since these are not produced in 

anada. 

United-Carr Fastener Company of Canada Limited stated that they could 
not obtain galvanized strip to sufficiently fine tolerances in Canada for the manu- 
facture of cosmetic containers. This firm therefore requested that galvanized 
strip, 4 inches or less in width, 0-08 inch or less in thickness be admitted duty free. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that item 383(c) is most 
important to them. The proposal to increase the B.P. would disrupt their trade 
with Canada, particularly in electro-galvanized sheets. Representatives of the 
Federation stated that this type of galvanizing simply complemented Canadian 
production of hot-dip. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5139) 
Daics 124 p.c. Tocp.c 
GATT 1Ocp:¢; 


This item was established in 1930 in its existing wording with rates of 73 
p.c., 124 p.c.and 15p.c. Under the terms of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade 
Agreement of 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced to 5 p.c. The M.F.N. rate was 
reduced 10 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Although statistics are not available, it can be assumed that 
production has not been large. 


Imports: Relatively small, ranging from 535 tons to 1,195 tons in recent 
years. Import data do not indicate the metals used in coating although a con- 
siderable proportion is probably terneplate (lead coated). 


Exports: Nil. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. plus $2.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 10 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(e); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by an item bearing rates of 12% p.c., 17} p.c. and 35 p.c. 

A number of manufacturers of stoves stated that they import aluminized 
and chrome-coated steel under this item. They requested that the existing 
duties not be increased since competition from imported stoves was already great 
and would be more difficult to meet if material costs were increased by higher 
duties. 
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One manufacturer, present at the hearings, said that he imported zinc- 
covered strip for the manufacture of cosmetic containers. This metal, which 
has certain desirable qualities for the purpose, cannot be obtained in Canada. 
This manufacturer therefore requested that it be admitted duty free. 

The Armco Drainage Company imports sheet steel with aluminum coating. 
Since this type of sheet is not made in Canada, this company requested it be 
dutiable at 3 p.c., 74 p.c. and 15 p.c. The American Nickeloid Company sells 
‘“‘preplated”’ sheet in Canada; its products are coated with nickel, chrome, copper 
and brass. To the knowledge of this company, coated steel of these types was 
not being produced in Canada. The use of such steel results in certain economies 
of production which, according to the spokesman, assisted Canadian manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances, chrome kitchenware, etc., in competing with 
imports of corresponding finished products. He therefore requested that the 
rates not be increased. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or otherwise coated, n.o.p.— 
(sic..0139) 
51D. 123 pic. 15'p.c: 

This item was established in 1930 with rates of 73 p.c., 125 p.c. and 15 p.c. 
Under the provisions of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 
1937 the B.P. was reduced to 5 p.e. 

Production: No statistics available. 


Imports: Fairly substantial, practically all from the United States: 
1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 


CONS eee eet 9 633 8 , 766 CCLO 12,174 
Exports: No statistics available. 
USA Duty 1 240-c 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(e); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that a 
new item be established consolidating all coated items, except tinned, with rates 
of 123 p.c., 17$ p.c. and 35 p.c. 

The representative of one fabricator stated at the public hearing that his 
firm imported ‘asbestos bonded” steel, used in the fabrication of acid or alkali 
resisting culverts. Since no Canadian mill produces asbestos-coated steel it 
was proposed by their user that the rates should be 5 p.c., 74 p.c. and 15 p.e. 
The representative of this firm stated that, in his view, when the steel producers 
proposed the deletion of this item from the tariff they thought that most imports 
under it were simply painted or coated with asphalt, which added relatively little 
to costs. Perhaps they did not realize that several thousand tons of relatively 
costly asbestos-bonded sheet also entered under thisitem. The proposed increase 
in duty would add considerably to the cost of such sheets. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5136) 
LO. pee. 20 p.c. 25 p.c¢. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930 when the rates were 
15 p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c. The B.P. rate was reduced to 10 p.c. under the terms 
of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1937. 
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Production: No statistics available. In Canada, the basic steel mills do no 
enamelling; this is done by various secondary steel fabricators. 


Imports: Very small, although apparently increasing; the United States and 
the United Kingdom are the suppliers. 


1950 1952 1954 1955 


OLS gs ely sea ee nil 18 154 BYAU) 
Exports: Nil. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently from 10 p.c. to 15 p.c., the rate being greater on 
lower cost types. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be incorporated into 
a new item for coated steel with rates of 124 p.c., 174 p.c. and 35 p.c. This 
would involve an increase in the B.P. rate and a reduction in the M.F.N. rate. 
No comments were made by users of this type of coated steel. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, coated or not—(s.c. 5134) 
10 p.c. 20 p.c. 25 p.c¢. 


This item was established in 1930 with the present wording and rates of 15 
p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c. The B.P. rate was reduced in 1937 under the terms of a 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 


Production: No statistics available. 


Imports: Fairly substantial tonnages have been imported, nearly all from 
the United States. 


1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 


LONG tee ee A] 6,072 8,344 6,157 8,375 
Exports: No statistics available. 
U.S.A. Duties: If corrugated 10 p.c.; if corrugated and coated 10 to 15 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7; 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff. Under their proposals, imports would be dutiable at 10 p.c., B.P. and 
15 p.c. M.F.N. if not coated and 12% p.c. B.P. and 173 p.c. M.F.N. if coated. 
They stated at the public hearings that steel is no longer pebbled and that pro- 
vision for this process is no longer required. In the past it had been used in 
preparing sheet for use in the construction of elevators. One steel user stated 
that his company imported substantial tonnages of corrugated sheet bonded with 
asbestos. This product (with the asbestos bonding) is not made in Canada and 
he requested that provision be made to permit it to enter at rates of 5 p.c. B.P. 
and 73 p.c. M.F.N. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 384: SKELP 


384: Skelp of iron or steel, hot rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes and tubes, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 
(s.c. 5149 and 5150) 


Free 5 p.c. Tone 
This item was last revised in 1950. 


Production: Since the tariff item above quoted specifically defines the skelp 
admissible thereunder as being hot-rolled only, it is difficult to give precise in- 
formation relative to Canadian production. ‘This is due to the fact that until 
very recently there were fewer than three producers of hot-rolled skelp, which 
meant that returns of production supplied by them to the Bureau of Statistics 
were not made public. As of 1955, when there were three producers, total pro- 
duction was 247,701 tons. There is the further complication as regards import 
data, that many Canadian manufacturers of pipes and tubes think of ‘“‘skelp”’ 
as being a generic term covering all such flat-rolled forms of iron or steel as are 
or may be used to manufacture pipes or tubes, whether hot-rolled or cold-rolled. 
All of them have had access, as regards cold-rolled sheet or strip for pipe-making, 
to tariff item 386(r) (the note on which please see) bearing the same rates of duty 
as does item 384. A third complication in connection with skelp as the word 
has traditionally been believed to mean is that certain domestic producers of 
skelp (so-called) who themselves rely upon imports of Bessemer skelp, not avail- 
able in Canada, are also manufacturers of pipes and tubes, competing in the 
Canadian market with pipe or tube makers dependent to a very considerable 
extent on imported raw materials. Due to the increase in the number of Cana- 
dian producers of skelp, it will in subsequent years probably be in order for the 
Bureau of Statistics to reveal more information regarding the volume and value 
of domestic production. 


Imports: Imports of skelp, hot-rolled, are published by the Bureau under 
tariff item 384, but with reference direct to tariff item 397(a) (s.c. 5149) and tariff 
item 397(b) (s.c. 5150) as follows: 


For making pipe classifiable under item 397(a): 


ex ex ex ex ex 
Year UK U.S.A. Belgium Germany France 
1952 0h) aoe $344 ,000 $6,309,000 $1,448,000 $28,000 $166,000 
19534 218 442,000 6,738,000 1,126,000 845 208,000 
LO54eere ee nil 3,538 ,000 645 ,000 198 ,000 nil 
LO55 Ce Oe nil 6,141,000 55 ,000 134,000 nil 
For making pipe classifiable under item 397(b): 
1952 win ear nil $3 , 564,000 nil nil nil 
1953 eh. ake nil 740 , 000 5,180 nil nil 
19D 4c elie nil 636 ,000 22,391 nil nil 
Ob Bee we nil 1,348 ,000 110,000 nil nil 
Total under both tariff items: 
1952. sa 45. $344 ,000 $9,783,000 $1,448,000 $28,000 $166,000 
1953 here ol 442,000 7,478,000 1,181,000 845 208,000 
1954. saaeey nil 4,174,000 667 , 000 198 ,000 nil 
1 Layaway oro nil 7,489,000 165 ,000 134 ,000 nil 


The above tables show imports on the basis of value. The total tonnages 
imported, under both tariff items, for the years 1952-1954, inclusive, were as 
follows: from U.S8.A., 120,250 tons; from Belgium, 13,500 tons; from U.K., 
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2,947 tons; from Germany, 220 tons; and from France, 1,636 tons. The 
corresponding tonnages imported in 1955 were: from U.S.A., 81,877 tons; 
from Belgium, 1,653 tons; and from Germany, 1,494 tons. These tonnages 
relate, of course, only to hot-rolled skelp, and do not include imports of cold- 
rolled flats used as skelp, under item 386(r). 

Since the U.S.A. has been for some years by far the chief source of supply, 
it is of interest to note (1) the value in dollars of hot-rolled skelp imported from 
that country in the years 1952-54, inclusive, dropped from $9,783,000 in 1952 
to $4,174,000 in 1954 but rose in 1955 to $7,489,000. The value per ton, ex 
U.S.A., in 1955 was $91.00. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 11. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 384a: HOOP STEEL 


384a: Hoop steel, hot rolled, with mill or rolled edges, plain or coated, -0972 
inch or less in thickness, not more than three inches in width, for use in the 
manufacture of hoops for barrels or kegs—(s.c. nil) 


Free Free 123 p.c. 
This is an Order-in-Council item, created in 1954. 


Production: See general note on sheet and strip under existing items 381 and 
382. 


Imports: Not separately recorded. See in this connection the note re exist- 
ing item 386(q). 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385: SHEETS, ETC. VALUED OVER 5 CENTS PER POUND 


385: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, hot rolled, valued at 
not less than five cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5132) 
Free 125/p.¢. 15 p.c. 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 5 p.c. 
123 p.c. and 15 p.c. The B.P. was reduced to Free in 1982. 


Production: The major portion of sheet and plate steel production is now 
valued at 5 cents or more per pound, including extra charge. Canadian output 
has been as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
JP) Wels LU et tg yan A 8 tons 150,857 221,818 201,939 253 ,640 
Hot-rolled sheets. 3. :..05 24 tons 755,258 1,036,619 826,648 1,198,428 
Cold-rolled sheet........ tons 437,931 566,269 516,390 535 ,365 
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Imports: Sheet, plate and strip enter under this item; it is not possible to 


separate imports of the various forms. 


fied under this item than any other, e.g.: 


Greater tonnages of flat steel are classi- 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
A ne ona eee OLS 1,682 30 , 261 5,857 6,715 
UU Nek ae oh eee LOLS, amos Sot 75,665 41,006 86,1382 
BGloTU Ti srae tks eee ree tons 2,189 906 84 1,419 
Ota eee oe eee tee tons 40,615 108,043 47,055 97 ,097 


Exports: Not available. 
GeSAl Diatyoe LOsp:c. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 124 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 6(a); 7(a); 10. 


When this item was established it was intended to cover the so-called 
specialty steels which had, and still have, many times the value of carbon steels. 
Steadily increasing prices have, however, brought even carbon steel prices to 
5 cents or over, while specialty steels are much above this amount. As a con- 
sequence, this item has become the substantive item under which plate and sheet 
are classified. A number of fortuitous circumstances have resulted: imports of 
plates and sheet, formerly dutiable, now enter duty free under the B.P.; the 
margin of preference is greater under this item than under the items where flat- 
rolled steel was previously classified; the M.F.N. rates are increased in a number 
of instances while in others they are reduced. 

The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. Imports 
would then enter, according to their proposal, under plate and sheet items, at 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. 

A considerable number of steel users commented on this proposal. The 
Nicholson File Company of Canada Limited stated that it imports file steel under 
this item. Steel for files is not rolled in Canadian mills, therefore the company 
requested that steel for this purpose should be permitted to enter duty free. 
The basic steel producers agreed that this type of steel is not rolled in Canada and 
is unlikely to be rolled in the near future. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended that plates be 
deleted from item 385 and made dutiable at rates of 5 p.c. and 73 p.c. Fabricated 
steel plate is dutiable at 25 p.c. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited imports plate and sheet under 385; it recom- 
mended that this item be deleted and that imports be classified under 380(a) 
and (b) at the existing rates for these items. ‘This company argued that Parlia- 
ment had never intended this item to apply to carbon plates, whereas it had 
intended items 380(a) and 380(b) to apply. Furthermore, it stated, the existing 
Canadian prices are so much below landed United States prices that there is no 
case for giving still greater protection. United States competitors of John 
Inglis have substantially lower raw material costs and it would handicap Canadian 
production of secondary steel products if material costs were to be increased 
through higher tariffs. 

The Montreal Locomotive Works stated an interest in this item and requested 
that rates not be increased since, it said, the capacity of Canadian mills to roll 
plate is limited. Asa result, it is necessary to import plate in given sizes. 

General Motors Diesel stated that certain sizes of very heavy plate could 
not be procured from Canadian mills. This company therefore opposed an 
increase in rate on such steel since this would increase its costs. This firm also 
imports sheets under 385 and requested that such imports revert to items 381 (a) 
and (b). 
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The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed to the fact that only in a few 
years had imports from the United Kingdom been substantial, and even then 
they had not exceeded 17 p.c. of Canadian production. The Federation’s 
representative said that freight charges, remoteness from the market, etc. 
created difficulties for British suppliers. To substantially increase the duty 
(from Free) would add to these difficulties. Furthermore, since Canadian 
steel users require more plate than can at present be obtained, the imposition of 
a duty on imports from Britain would also penalize the user. 

The Canadian Electrical Goods Manufacturers Association stated that they 
use large tonnages of plates in the manufacture of transformers. This industry 
recommended that the 124 p.c. M.F.N. rate be retained. 

General Steel Wares Ltd. said that it uses sheet steel valued at over 5 cents 
per pound in considerable tonnages. This steel is used in the manufacture of 
boilers, refrigerators and household durables; alleging keen competition in these 
finished products from imports, this company opposed any increase in existing 
rates. 

The motor vehicle manufacturing industry testified that it imports sheet steel 
under this item since Canadian mills cannot meet all of its requirements. This 
industry wished to maintain alternative sources of supply in the United States, 
Sinden in periods of short supply. It therefore urged that rates not be in- 
creased. 

Ontario Steel Products Limited, auto parts manufacturers, informed the 
Board that until 1954 no Canadian steel mill could produce acceptable steel for 
automobile bumpers. One mill can now do so, but demand exceeds production 
so that it is necessary toimport. Because of low volume bumper output and high 
die costs, this industry stated that it could not afford to pay more for its steel. 

One firm, Engineering Products of Canada, regretted the existing shortage 
of steel, but said that it would not in the longer term object to a 23 p.c. increase in 
rate. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385a: RUST, ACID, HEAT RESISTING 
SHEETS, PLATES, ETC. 


385a: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, 
hot or cold rolled, polished or not, valued at not less than five cents per 
pound—(s.c. 5133) 


Free 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 
GATT 12% p.c. 


This item was established in 1932 and is an extract from 385. The M.F.N. 
rate was reduced in 1948 under GATT. 
Production: Not available. 


Imports: Not extensive: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


COL My res teat eth OF, 7,933 9,478 9 ,500 12,270 
Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. plus a 4 p.c. surcharge on specified quantities of 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, cobalt, nickel, vanadium and any other 
alloying metal. In addition, on chromium content over 0-2 p.c.—13¢ lb.; 
on molybdenum over 0-2 p.c.—35¢ lb.; on tungsten over 0-2 p.c.—50¢ lb.; 
on vanadium over 0-1 p.c.—50¢ lb. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 6(a); 7(a), (b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. So- 
called ‘‘stainless’”’ steels would then enter under proposed new plate and sheet 
items at rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. The producers also requested 
that an alloy-surtax should apply unless ad valorem duties were as recommended. 

Firth Brown Steels Ltd., steel merchandisers, objected to the proposed lump- 
ing together of stainless and heat resisting steels with carbon steels. Stainless 
and heat resisting steels, they said, have different properties and different size 
specifications from carbon steels. Their uses are different; thus, in most cases, 
there is no competition with carbon steels. ‘This firm strongly felt that to avoid 
difficulties in Customs administration, a special item or items should be estab- 
lished for these steels. During the discussion at the public hearing and in 
subsequent investigation, it became apparent that no real agreement existed as 
to what constituted a rust, acid or heat resisting steel. Some said that any steel 
containing 11 p.c. or more of chromium qualified; others stated that any steel 
having 5 p.c. or more of chromium and/or of nickel would qualify (this definition 
is enforced by the Department of National Revenue). Still others have said that 
because of new developments the composition of such steels is subject to almost 
continuous change. For these reasons, no attempt has been made by the Board 
to define rust, acid or heat resisting steels, or to recommend a separate item for 
such steels. 

A considerable number of steel users commented on the application of this 
item and the proposal of the steel makers. John Inglis Co. Limited proposed 
that 385a be deleted and that ‘“‘special’’ steels (plates) be classified at the rates 
under 380(a) and (b), with the division between the two items at 48 inches, which 
is the maximum width rolled in Canada. A lower rate would apply to widths 
not rolled in Canada. 

General Steel Wares stated that it uses about 340 tons of stainless steel 
annually in the manufacture of kitchenware. The proposed increase in duty 
would add substantially to its material costs. In particular, this firm urged that 
there be no increase in duty on types not made in Canada, such as stainless clad. 

Tole Gaufree “‘Ideale”’ Enrg. informed the Board that it imports stainless 
steel under item 385a for the manufacture of cutlery. Asarule this firm purchases 
its steel requirements in Canada. From time to time, however, it wishes to 
purchase in quantities or sizes which are not of interest to Canadian mills and 
must import. ‘This firm contended that it faces heavy competition from abroad. 
It stated that Canadian producers, must pay considerably more for materials 
and equipment, e.g., grinding wheels, colouring compound, cement, thinner, 
etc. because of substantial tariff protection on many of these products. At the 
present time, stainless steel for the manufacture of cutlery is subject to drawback 
of duty (item 1005) and this firm urged that it be permitted to enjoy this privilege. 
Several other cutlery manufacturers supported this case. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that the steel makers’ 
proposal would eliminate the existing free entry on this item for British steel and 
impose a B.P. duty of 10 p.c. This would cut the margin of preference by 74 
p.c. The United Kingdom has developed markets in centres which are readily 
accessible to water transport, e.g., Montreal, Vancouver and the Maritimes. 
The implementation of the proposed rates would seriously injure this trade. 
In particular, the United Kingdom ships small tonnages of special alloy plate, 
known as cortens, which is a high strength low alloy plate. This type is also 
being produced in Canada in limited sizes. The Federation argued that the 
small tonnage imported from Britain supplemented domestic production. Small 
tonnages of stainless sheet and strip are also being imported from Britain, much 
of this apparently in sizes not produced domestically. It also urged that stainless 
and heat resisting steels be separately classified. 
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Kitchen Installations Limited informed the Board that it imported stainless 
steel from the United Kingdom for deep-drawing purposes. An increase in the 
B.P. rate would substantially increase costs and make it much more difficult to 
meet import competition on the finished products. In this regard, free entry for 
steel has placed this firm on a more equal footing, at least with respect to raw 
materials, with large scale United States producers of kitchenware. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385b: STAINLESS STEEL 


385b: Stainless steels in primary mill forms, of a class or kind not made in Canada, 
manufactured from Canadian made ingots, blooms or slabs imported by 
the Canadian manufacturers of such ingots, blooms or slabs for use in 
Canadian manufactures—(s.c. nil) 


per ton $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 
This item was created in 1955. 


Production: Nil, since the imported forms are of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. 


Imports: Not previously recorded. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: See below. 

Alloy-suriax: See below. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 12. 


This is an unusual item. Created in 1955, its provisions are open to use by 
only one company—and that, one of the five basic producers. 

Having excess capacity in its furnace department, Atlas Steels secured this 
concession in order to permit it to export (to rolling mills in the United States) 
stainless steels in primary forms—chiefly billets, slabs, etc.—to be rolled in the 
United States and imported in further processed forms—wide sheets, plate, ete.— 
by Atlas Steels. The item came into operation only on January 1, 1955, and as of 
the date of the public hearings on Reference No. 118 (chiefly in 1956) no details 
have been published by the Bureau of Statistics as to imports thereunder. 

The five basic producers—one of whom is Atlas Steels—did not propose 
any change in this item. On the other hand, Atlas Steels raised vigorous objec- 
tion to the practice of its only Canadian competitor in the production of specialty 
steels, Vanadium (Canada), which imports its raws in primary forms under item 
377b (the note on which please see) free of duty and has a protection of 123 p.c. 
M.F.N. on the finished bars or rods rolled from such duty-free ingots. 

The precise margin situation re temporary item 385b would depend upon the 
parent item or items from which it was created in 1955. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385c: SILICON FLATS 


385c: Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, not more than -025 
of an inch in thickness, containing not less than 2-90 per cent of silicon, 
coated or not, for use in the manufacture of electrical apparatus or parts 
of electrical apparatus—(s.c. nil) 


Free Free 123 p.c. 


This Order-in-Council item was created in 1955; revised (to put it on an 
AISI basis) a few months later, and again revised by Order-in-Council in 1956, 
at which time the present wording and rating were established. 
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Production: See general note re production of sheets and strip, under 
existing items 381 and 382. It is doubtful that there is much Canadian produc- 
tion in the high-silicon range covered by the item. 


Imports: Not separately recorded. 
Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: There are no bound rates on the item as anitem. The margin 
situation was no doubt considered when the item was created; in any event, 
the margin (or margins) which had existed, was wiped out. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(g). 


This item is one of three existing items in which the manufacturers of electri- 
cal and household appliances showed special interest: Item 386(k) being enamel- 
ling sheets; item 386(p), being low-silicon sheets, etc.; and item 385c, being 
high-silicon sheets or strip. This note should be read, therefore, along with the 
notes on existing items 386(k) and 386(p). 


At the hearings, the industry generally pleaded for continuance of item 385c; 
perhaps the only concrete suggestion was that the silicon-content figure be re- 
duced to 2-80 from 2-90, thus providing free entry for a somewhat enlarged range 
of flat forms. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386: FLAT FORMS FOR SPECIFIED END-USES 


386: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, as hereunder defined, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister :— 


The above is the heading only for what is probably the largest and most 
comprehensive end-use item in the entire Customs Tariff. It is, indeed, a whole 
series of end-use items grouped under the heading shown above—each sub-item 
bearing its own description and rating. Some of the sub-items, as will be seen 
hereafter, cover only one flat form of steel; others cover as many as are named in 
the main heading. Because of the structure of this rather unusual tariff item, 
it is not possible to show under the heading above a single set of statistics relative 
to production, imports, exports, etc.; these data will for the most part (and where 
ascertainable at all) be shown under the sub-item to which they appear most 
appropriately to attach. 


Even under the above heading, however, this much of a general nature may 
be said: 


Production: See the notes on the substantive tariff items relative to the 
various flat-forms (e.g.: where the word ‘“‘plates’”’ appears in a sub-item under 
386, the relevant data re production of plate of all kinds will be found in the notes 
on existing tariff item 380. That is to say: item 380 and the note thereon, 
discuss (e.g.) plates qua plates; the sub-items of 386 and notes thereon discuss 
(e.g.) plates qua use.) General information re imports, exports, bound rates, 
etc. will (to the extent that it may be possible so to segregate and show it) be 
found in the note under each sub-item of item 386. Eventhough in some instances 
no suggestions or proposals for emendation were put forward by the applicant 
companies, such items are included in the information below, chiefly for the sake 
of maintaining intact the existing item structure. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to any of these sub-items. 
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Sub-item of Item 386: 


(a) Plates, when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture or repair of the pressure parts of boilers, pulp digesters, 
steam accumulators and vessels for the refining of oil, in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5124) 


per ton Free $5.00 $5.00 
Production: See note on existing item 380. 


Imports: In each of the years 1954 and 1955, the United States was by far 
the chief supplier: in 1954, 4,926 tons valued at $685,478; and in 1955, 6,536 
tons valued at $852,038. 


Exports: Probably none. See note on existing item 380 for general data 
re exports of plates. 


Ad valorem equivalents: From the United States: in 1954, 3-5 p.c.; in 1955, 
3°8 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a), (c). 


In 1954 and again in 1955, the average value per ton of such plates imported 
from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom was substantially above $100. Once 
the value of the steel rises above $100 per ton (.e., five cents per pound) tariff 
item 385—with rates of Free, 125 p.c. (GATT), 20 p.c.—comes into play. 
Obviously most of the plate referred to under tariff item 386(a) is worth more than 
five cents per pound—and whether imports are classified under item 386(a) or 
item 385 may depend upon the views of the Customs authorities as to which item 
has the greater specificity. They would regard 386(a) as being more specific and 
plate for the purposes named would be entered thereunder, utterly regardless of 
its value per pound or per ton. 

It is understood, further, that the Customs authorities, in administering item 
386(a), apply the qualifying words ‘pressure parts of’? not only to boilers but 
also to the other structures named. The complete units—whether boilers, 
digesters, accumulators, etec.—probably are rated for the most part under item 
428c at 15, 20, 30 p.c., or under items 427 or 446a at 223 p.c. 


(b) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of butts, hinges, 
typewriters or sewing machines, in their own factories—(s.c. 5144) 


Free 4 p.c. 10 p.c. 


It will be noted that this sub-item relates to cold-rolled steel, only. It was 
last revised in 1930. 


Production: See general data on notes re such existing items as 380, 381, 
382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 340 tons, valued at $57,743. Average value, about 
$170 perton. All from the United States. In 1955, 412 tons, valued at $71,402, 
all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 
Cross-reference: ‘Recommended Items Nos. 7(b), (e); 10. 


The steel imported under this sub-item is chiefly strip. By far the largest 
users are the manufacturers of butts and hinges. These appear to buy their cold- 
rolled strip chiefly in Canada, but rely upon item 386(b) for certain requirements. 
All would oppose deletion of the item on the grounds that imports of butts and 
hinges are driving them out of business. No other users of this item were heard 
at the enquiry. 
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Butts and hinges are dutiable under item 430a at 


per cwt. 75 cts. 75 cts. 75 cts. 
and 5! plc, 20 p.c. 30 p.c. 
Typewriters, under item 414 at 
Free 20 p.e. 25 p.c. 
Sewing machines, under item 415d at 
5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


(c) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, being mould boards, 
shares, cultivator or shoe shapes, plough plates, land sides or disc 
circles, when such rectangles, circles or sketches are cut to shape but 
not moulded, punched, polished or otherwise manufactured, when 
imported by manufacturers of agricultural implements for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of agricultural implements in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5142) 

Free Free Free 
This sub-item was last revised in 1939. Just why it has remained in the 
Tariff to date is difficult to state; everything classifiable under its wording would 
enter free of duty under item 442, et seq. 


Imports: These still persist. They were in 1954, 287 tons valued at $72,246, 
all from the United States. In 1955, 1,563 tons valued at $440,838, all from the 
United States. 


Exports: Not available, if any. 
Production: Not available, if any. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


In light of item 442, there is no purpose to be served by the retention of this 
sub-item. 

(d) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, coated or not, polished or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of saddlery hardware and saddles for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of such articles, in their own factories— 
(s.c. 5145) 

Free Free Free 
The imports under this sub-item in 1954 indicate its obsolescence: a portion 
only of a total of 12 tons, valued at $4,720, all from the United States. 
Production: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Torquay). 


Harness is dutiable under item 612 at rates of 15 p.c., 20 p.c., 30 p.c.; 
saddles, under item 612a at rates of 10 p.c., 25 p.c., 30 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Obviously, this sub-item does not warrant continuance. 


(e) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of shovels for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
shovels, in their own factories—(s.c. 5076) 


per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


Production: See notes on substantive items. 
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Imports: None in either 1954 or 1955. 
Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 


No processing industry made serious representations urging continuance of 
this item. One (General Steel Wares) stated that cancellation of the item might 
mean increased prices on some 100 tons used annually by the company in the 
production of shovels. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Shovels enter under item 431 at 10 p.c., 15 p.c., 20 p.e. 


(f) Hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled or drawn, coated or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of mats for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of mats, in their own factories—(s.c. 5117) 

Free DaDsC. 5 p.c. 


This sub-item was last revised in 1931. Its relative importance as of today 
is perhaps best illustrated by: 


Imports: In 1954, 33 tons worth $4,800, all from the United States. In 
1955, 17 tons worth $2,500. The average value per ton in 1954 was about $140. 


Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Mats, if wholly or in chief part of steel, would be dutiable under item 446a 
atelO p.c., 225 p.c.,.35  p.c. 

(g) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, not tempered or ground nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported by manufacturers of saws or straw cutters for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of saws or straw cutters, in their own factories— 
(s.c. 5147) 

Free Free Free 
GATT 
Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, not tempered or ground nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws or straw 
cutters 

Free 

Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hardened, tempered or ground, 
not further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, 
when imported by manufacturers of saws for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of saws, in their own factories—(s.c. 5146) 

Free 10 p.e. 123 p.e: 


(h 


SE 


GATT 
Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hardened, tempered or ground, 
not further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, 
when imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 

¥ p.c. 

Since these two sub-items (g) and (h) cover saw-steel, it is desirable that they 
be covered under one note. 

Item 386(g)—by means of an ‘‘ex item’ which is broader in terms than the 
statutory item—was bound under the B.P. tariff (GATT note); and under the 
M.F.N. tariff to Benelux and Sweden (Annecy and Torquay). 

Item 386(h) was, in the same manner, bound under the B.P. tariff (GATT 
note) and to the United States and Sweden (Annecy and Torquay). 
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Production: No saw-steel is made in Canada by any mill; moreover, saw- 
steel is not made in the United States by any of the basic steel mills, but is pro- 
duced entirely by specialty mills—owing to the extremely wide range of formulae 
and specifications laid down by the saw manufacturers. 


Imports: Item 386(g): in 1954, 890 tons from the United States, valued at 
$640,711; and from Sweden, 35 tons valued at $29,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1955 are: 1,530 tons, valued at $1,186,057 from the United States; and 61 
tons, valued at $50,549 from Sweden. In most years, the United Kingdom ranks 
as elther second or third supplier, by tonnage. 

Item 386(h): in 1954, 102 tons, valued at $114,416 from the United States; 
and from Sweden, 60 tons valued at $70,200. Corresponding figures for 1955 
are: 141 tons valued at $168,463 from the United States; and from Sweden, 
65 tons valued at $75,683. 

It will be noted that in 1954, the non-tempered steel from the United States 
was worth more than $700 per ton and that from Sweden more than $800 per ton. 
In the same year, the tempered steel (item 386(h) ) from the United States was 
worth more than $1,000 per ton and that from Sweden even more. In the same 
year, the steel from the United Kingdom, in both grades, was valued somewhat 
below the corresponding products from the United States and Sweden. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: Item 386(g)—(ex) see detail in opening paragraphs above. 
Item 386(h)—(ex) “ oe HO 


It was stated at the public hearing that about half of the total tonnage 
imported into Canada under the two sub-items is in the form of plate; the re- 
mainder, sheet or strip. This steel is used in Canada to produce circular drag, 
gang, hack, hand and band saws; web saws, straw knives and blades for pulp- 
wood saws. 


The Canadian basic steel producers would not object to retention in the 
Tariff of these two end-use sub-items. The saw manufacturers would prefer to 
see both items on the free list. 

Straw knives and straw cutters enter duty free (chiefly under item 409f). 
Saws are dutiable under various tariff items: 


chiefly item 431b at 10 p.c. 225 p.c. 35 p.c. 
but also item 411 at 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 
anditem 41llaat 10 p.e. 123 p.c. 20 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 8(a), (b). 


(i) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of buckle clasps, bedfasts, furniture 
casters, corset steels, clock springs, shoe shanks, phonograph motor 
springs or ball bearings, in their own factories—(s.c. 5148) 


Free Free 5 p.c. 
Production: See general notes under items 380, 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 541 tons valued at $132,630 from the United States, and 
70 tons valued at $14,700 from the United Kingdom. Corresponding figures for 
1955 are: 694 tons valued at $158,837 from the United States; and 123 tons 
valued at $22,971 from the United Kingdom. | 


Exports: Not ascertainable, if any. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 
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At the public hearings, the Canadian processors from whom the Board heard 
were those interested in making ball-bearings and races for either ball- or roller- 
bearings. These manufacturers said that, although they purchased all the steel 
they could get in Canada, they were forced to go abroad for some—particularly a 
specialty strip, from 4 inches to 6-3/16 inches in width. 


Rates on some of the finished products made from imports under item 386(i) 


are: 
Buckle clasps: Item 351 at 15 p.c. 224 p.c. 30 p.e. 
Corset steels: SOAS Te 9 15-pie. 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
Casters: ‘*  446a “ 10 p.c. 222 p.c. a}oig oes 
Shoe shanks: Ua nd UN GY ARR aD OWES 223 p.c. 3D. D.C. 
Phonojsprings: .** 4450“ Free Free Free 
Bedfasts: pom ca aby, JARS OO 45 p.c. 
Ball-bearings: ‘*  427b “ Free for Farm Implements 
and 427b ‘“* Free Free 3D) pac. Mi for 
other uses and not of a class made in Canada. 
and 427b ‘* Free 17% p.e. OO DiGi MEOr 


other uses and of a class made in Canada. 


(j) Hoop, band or strip, being tagging metal, coated or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of shoe and corset laces for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of shoe and corset laces, in their own factories—(s.c. 
5119) 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


This item was last revised in 1930. 


There have been no imports thereunder for some years. No precise data 
available re production or exports (see general notes preceding). No bound 
rates. Probably quite obsolete. No representations made at hearings. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


(k) Sheets, hot or cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or of apparatus designed for cooking 
or for heating buildings, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hollow-ware coated with vitreous enamel or of vitreous-enamelled 
sheets for apparatus designed for cooking or for heating buildings— 
(s.c. 5129) 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1935. 


Production: See general notes, particularly re existing tariff items 381 and 
382 and 383 re sheet and strip of all kinds. 


Imports: In 1954, from the United States, 5,300 tons valued at $667,000; 
from the United Kingdom, 350 tons valued at $46,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1955 are: from the United States, 7,902 tons valued at $1,105,903; from the 
United Kingdom, 1,390 tons valued at $239,955. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to U.S.A. (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


This item was much discussed at the public hearings and strenuous objection 
to the proposal that it be deleted was voiced by several industries, notably the 
manufacturers of stoves, refrigerators and hollow-ware. It was stated as a 
general proposition that the industries represented by spokesmen at the hearings 
consistently had to import roughly two-thirds of their total requirements of 
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flat steels (including not only the stock for vitreous enamelling but such others as 
blue-polished, terneplate, etc.). This was, they said, due to the fact that the 
Canadian basic producers simply could not supply the entire demand. This 
latter was growing, on the whole; in vitreous-enamelling in particular (under this 
sub-item) the demand was trending downward in re hollow-ware but markedly 
upward in stoves, refrigerators and other appliances. 


Duties on finished products are: 


Stoves: Item 443 at 15 p.c. 22% p.c. 30 p.c. 
Holloweware:  “‘; 4382b “ 173 p.c. 225 p.c. 35 p.c. 
Refrigerators: ‘' 415a ‘“ 173 p.c. 20 p.c. AO p.c. 
Washers: ei: Mae p eis ee: 225 D.c. 35 .C. 
Bathittibs,.ctG. 100 ne pec 20 p.c. 59 DiC, 


At the hearing, it was suggested by one manufacturer of enamelled appliances 
that (1) sub-item 386(k) be retained at its present M.F.N. rate of 10 p.c.; (2) 
that it be enlarged in terms to cover “‘parts’”’; (3) that it cover also “any electrical 
apparatus using (comprising?) enamelled sheet or strip”. By another manu- 
facturer a plea was made for retention of the sub-item, partly because it permits 
importation from the United States (and perhaps from the United Kingdom, if 
sought) of so-called ‘‘Armco Jron’’—sheets of premium enamelling quality, worth 
about $150-160 per ton. The United Kingdom representative, summing up re 
all the sub-items in 386, named sub-item (k) as one that he would hope and desire 
to see maintained. 


(1) Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, when imported by manufacturers 
of apparatus designed for cooking or for heating buildings, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of apparatus designed for cooking or 
for heating buildings, in their own factories—(s.c. 5130) 

Free 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1930. 


Production: See general notes under items 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 60 tons valued at $6,800 all from the United States. 
Corresponding figures for 1955 were 6 tons valued at $1,309 from the United 
States. The United Kingdom sent some 200 tons, valued at $27,000, in 1953, 
but was not a supplier in either 1952 or 1954. The average value from the United 
States in 1954 was $145 per ton. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(b). 


The note re this sub-item might well be a repetition, word by word, of that 
on the immediately preceding sub-item (k). In the latter, special reference was 
made to the growing use of enamelled sheets in stoves and refrigerators. As 
regards the closely-related blue-polished product, it is doubtful that the use is 
expanding; imports are small, and domestic production not large. The appliance 
manufacturers, of course, would like to see this sub-item maintained. 


(m)(i) Sheets of iron or steel, cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of sheets coated with tin— 
(s.c. 5128) 


Free 15 p.c. ates 


This item was last revised in 1932, at which time the making of tinplate in 
Canada was barely begun, and when the United Kingdom became the chief 
supplier under the wide margin provided at that time. 


Production; See note on existing item 383(a) and (b). 
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Imports: ‘The statistical classification 5128 above referred to covers not only 
sub-item 386(m) (i) cold-rolled sheets for tinning, but also item 386b, an Order-in- 
Council item created in 1941, providing for the free entry of either hot- or cold- 
rolled sheets, in coils, for tinning. 

Items 386(m) (i) and 886b: in 1954, 120 tons valued at $11,000, all from the 
United States, almost all of it free of duty under the Order-in-Council provision. 
In 1953, about 120 tons had been imported from Benelux and 356 tons from the 
United States. The import picture for 1955 was as follows: 55 tons from the 
United States valued at $4,309. 


Exports: See note under existing item 383(a) and (b). 


Bound Rates: The B.P. rate on sub-item 386(m)(i) was bound by GATT 
note (Geneva). The M.F.N. rate was bound to Benelux (Geneva). The rates 
on the Order-in-Council item 386b are not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(b). 


The importance of this sub-item is dubious. In Canada, tinplate is made by 
the basic steel group and, unless by reason of scarcity of base-stock, is produced 
from their own production of hot-rolled or cold-rolled sheets. The bulk of the 
tinplate now made is on cold-rolled base; and that there were in 1954 or 1955 
any imports of base-stock—whether hot- or cold-rolled—is not easy of explanation. 


(m) (ii) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, hot rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of sheets, 
hoop, band or strip, coated with zinc or other metal or metals, not 
including tin, in their own factories—(s.c. 5141) 

Oo p:c} 17% p.c. 20 p.c. 

This item was last revised in 1932, and the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 
20 p.c. to 17$ p.c. at Geneva. 

Production: See general notes on existing item 383(a) and (b). 

Imports: There have been no imports under this sub-item since 1952, in 
which year they were negligible. Indeed, there have been practically no imports 
since the end of World War II. Imports were of some consequence in the ’30’s, 
when certain United Kingdom interests maintained a galvanizing plant in Canada, 
the base-stock for which they supplied under this item. The United Kingdom 
interest in Canadian production of galvanized sheet and strip no longer exists, 
and the Canadian producers of galvanized flats (chiefly the basic group or 
affiliates) manufacture their own base-stock. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 

M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 

Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 

(n) Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, in coils not less than 100 feet in length, 
when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of cold rolled iron or steel, in their own factories—(s.c. 5116) 
Free DED. Ge 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1931. 


Production: See notes under existing item 383(a) and (b). 


Imports: In 1954, about 150 tons valued at $17,700, all from the United 
States. In 1952, imports had been as high as 2,500 tons, valued at nearly 
$250,000—again almost entirely from the United States. 


Exports: See notes on existing item 383(a) and (b). 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 
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The progressive decline in imports of hot-rolled strip in coils for processing 
into cold-rolled steel reflects the fact that, more and more, Canadian production 
of cold-rolled strip is from the domestically-manufactured hot-rolled form. 

At the public hearings, Canadian manufacturers of skates stated that they 
use sub-item 386(n) to import their base-stock from the United States. This 
was stated to be high-carbon, high-manganese steel, which Canadian producers 
(they continued) had not been able to supply until very recently. This the 
basic group declared not to be the case, since they had been supplying high- 
carbon high-manganese strip to various cold-rollers, if not to the skate manu- 
facturers. 

In connection with this sub-item, see the note re existing Drawback Item 
1015. 

(0) Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, electrogalvanized, six inches or less 
in width, in coils of not less than 100 feet, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of rolling doors of 
steel, in their own factories—(s.c. 5118) 

Free 4 p.c. 7% pc. 
This item was last revised in 1931. 
Production: See general notes on sheet and strip, existing items 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 140 tons valued at $26,000, entirely from the United 
Kingdom. In 1952 and 1953, both the United Kingdom and the United States 
were suppliers, but the total imports have never been great. The 1955 import- 
picture was: 130 tons valued at $29,130 from the United Kingdom and 27 tons 
valued at $4,548 from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 


The United Kingdom representatives have expressed a particular interest 
in continuing trade with Canada in electrolytically-galvanized strip under this 
sub-item (even though the actual tonnage is small) and under the main coated 
items, such as item 383(q.v.). Certain Canadian users of galvanized sheets 
disputed the value of the word ‘‘electrolytically”’ and suggested that it be deleted 
from these items. 


(p) Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, with silicon content 
of -075 per centum or more, when imported by manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus or of parts therefor, for use in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus or of parts therefor, in their own factories— 
(s.Catp bol) 


Free 125. D.¢. Rosa Ce 
This item was last revised in 1951. 
Production: See general notes under existing items 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 18,800 tons from the United States, valued at close upon 
$5,000,000. Small amounts from the United Kingdom. The chief supplier in 
each year is the United States. In 1955, 22,604 tons valued at $6,739,776 
and from the United Kingdom 116 tons valued at $20,835. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva) except as re- 
gards ‘“‘parts” and “‘strip’’. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a), (b); 10. 
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This sub-item should be considered in relation to an Order-in-Council item 
numbered 385c, due to expire December 31, 1957. This latter was created to 
meet the request of certain manufacturers of electrical goods—in some cases, the 
same firms as import under sub-item 386(p) for use in the manufacture of such 
products as ignition coils, transformers, rotating units, etc. It was made quite 
clear at the public hearing that sheet or strip of not more than -025 inch in thick- 
ness (or even -075, for that matter) and containing not less than 2-9 p.c. of silicon 
is not made in Canada. The basic group apparently would not object to con- 
tinuance in effect of item 385c (no import data for which are recorded), suggestions 
for the emendation of which included requests for a change from 2-9 to 2-8 
silicon and for the insertion of ‘“‘coated or not’’. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or coated, -064 inch or less in 
thickness, not more than three inches in width, when imported by 
manufacturers of barrels or kegs or by manufacturers of flat hoops for 
barrels and kegs, for use exclusively in their own factories—(s.c. 5120) 

Free 125 p.c. 123 p.c. 


This item was created in 1932 in its present form. There is another item 
providing steel for cooperage hoops, viz.: item 384a, with rates of Free, Free and 
123 p.c., but for which data re imports are not available. 


Production: See general notes re items 382 and 383. 


Imports: Under item 386(q), these amounted in 1954 to about 835 tons, 
valued at $130,000 and virtually all from the United States. The corresponding 
figures for 1955 are: 935 tons, valued at $153,439 from the United States and 
o9 tons, valued at $7,236 from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to Benelux (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


Order-in-Council item 384a appears to be the operative rate today and 
probably explains the fact that nearly all the $130,000 worth of imports from the 
United States in 1954 were admitted duty free (although attributed statistically 
to the duty-bearing item). At the hearings, the cooperage industry declared that, 
for its purposes, there is no such thing as ‘‘cold-rolled” hoop; that no hot-rolled 
hoop for cooperage purposes is made in Canada, since none of it has the essential 
rolled or mill-edge. At the hearings, the cooperage industry, while opposing the 
proposal of the basic group that the two existing items be cancelled, proposed as a 
substitute for both a new wording: 


“Strip steel, hot-rolled, with rolled or mill edge, plain or coated, 
-0972 inch or less in thickness, not more than three inches in width”, 
etc. (for hoops for barrels and kegs) with rates of Free, Free and 123 
p.c. 

(r) Sheets or strip, cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes and tubes 
in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 
(s.c. 5148) 

Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1935. It provides for the material named 
therein; rates of duty corresponding to the other basic raw material of the pipe 
manufacturer—skelp. 


Production: See general notes on existing items 381 and 382, re the produc- 
tion in Canada of sheet and strip, both hot-rolled and cold-rolled. 
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Imports: In 1954, 10,000 tons, valued at $1,096,000, entirely from the 
United States. In the two preceding years, total tonnage imported was about 
the same as in 1954, but in 1953, Benelux and the United Kingdom were repre- 
sented by several hundred tons each. The 1955 imports were: 12,265 tons, 
valued at $1,504,896 from the United States and 66 tons, valued at $8,438 from 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 11. 


This is an extremely important item. At the hearings, most of the discus- 
sion regarding the proposal of the basic producers that sub-item 386(r) be cancelled 
came about under the discussion of the skelp item (384). To the extent that 
item 386(r) was the subject of separate debate, the general attitude of the pipe 
and tube makers was that the entry at not more than 5 p.c. of the cold-rolled 
flat sheets should be continued. 

(See the notes on existing item 384 (skelp) for more detailed information 
relative to both items.) 


(s) Strip, of iron or steel, cold rolled, tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 
2% inches or less in width, -080 inch or less in thickness, in coils of not 
less than 100 feet, for use in the manufacture of metal belting or 
flexible metal hose 


Free 4 p.c. 20 p.c. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 


There are no precise data re production, imports or exports. As this item 
was created by Order-in-Council in 1955, it is difficult to tell what the position 
was as regards either bound rates or margins. 


(t) Welded strip steel not tempered, nor further manufactured than cut 
to shape and beading removed, without indented edges, for use in the 
manufacture of saw blades 


Free Free Free 
See note on item 386(g). 


(u) Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Bessemer quality, when imported by 
manufacturers of hinges, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hinges, in their own factories—(s.c. 5153) 


per ton Free $4.00 $8.00 
This item was last revised in 1952. 


Production: See general notes on existing items 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 285 tons, valued at $21,000 of which 175 tons, valued at 
$12,000 came from the United States and the remainder from Belgium. In 
1955, 515 tons, valued at $31,306 entered from the United States and 50 tons, 
valued at $4,890 from Belgium. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: Bound as (then) item 815. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(f). 


The makers of butts and hinges pleaded at the public hearings for continuance 
of item 386(u)—even though one at least of them said that he used no Bessemer 
steel and knew of no one else using it. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386b: FLATS FOR TINNING 


386b: Sheet and strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, in coils or otherwise, when 
imported by manufacturers to be cold rolled or cold reduced and used 
Bose © in the manufacture of sheets or strip coated with tin—(s.c. 
5128 
Free Free — 


‘This item, an Order-in-Council provision, was last revised in 1941. 


Production: See general notes on production in Canada of hot-rolled and 
cold-rolled sheet or strip of all kinds, under existing tariff items 381 and 382. 


Imports: Although item 386b refers only to hot-rolled flat forms for coating 
with tin, the statistical classification relating thereto (s.c. 5128) covers both hot- 
rolled and cold-rolled sheets. ‘There were thereunder no imports whatever in 
1952; in 1953, imports were valued at $58,000, chiefly from the United States; 
in 1954, these had dropped in total value to $11,000, entirely from that country. 
Imports under this statistical classification in 1955 were: 55 tons, valued at 
$4,309, again entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-suriax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a). 


Such tinning of sheets as is done in Canada is done entirely by those of the 
basic producers who roll the base-stock, sheet and strip. Presumably, any im- 
ports have been by these firms. By far the greater part of the finished tinplate 
used in Canada is produced in this country—under tariff protection of 15 p.c., 
15 p.c. and 20 p.c.—and there would seem to be no great reason for the continuance 
in effect of item 386b. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386e: TERNE SHEETS 
386e: Sheets of iron or steel, coated with an alloy of lead and tin, for use in 
Canadian manufactures—(s.c. 5157) 
Free 5 p.c. 15 p.e. 
This Order-in-Council item was last revised in 1941. 


Production: Terneplate is not produced in Canada, whether of the so-called 
“long” type or the so-called ‘‘manufacturing” type. 


Imports: In 1953, valued at $1,463,000, almost entirely from the United 
States; in 1954, $880,000, entirely from the United States; in 1955, $1,379,000, 
again entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 9. 


Terneplate, not produced in Canada, is regarded by the basic producers as 
being for certain uses substitutable by tinplate. ‘The same basic producers admit 
that deep-drawing terneplate—especially for certain automotive applications— 
has no substitute and for that reason they did not seek revision of Drawback 
Items 1045 and 1045a in so far as these relate to the “long terne’”’. That is to 
say, if, as they request, the existing item 386e were deleted and all terneplate fell 
under their proposed sheet and strip item (at much higher rates) they would not 
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object if the existing drawback provisions were to remain in force. Contrari- 
wise, certain secondary industries using terneplate for purposes other than are 
covered by the drawback items would prefer to see the item (386e) re terneplate 
of all kinds remain in the Tariff and at an M.F.N. rate not exceeding 5 p.c.— 
but, preferably, Free. One prominent user stated that he had been unable to 
secure a United Kingdom source of terneplate—although the trade statistics 
reveal very small imports from the United Kingdom in 1952 and 1953. 

In connection with this item, please see the note re Drawback Items 1045 
and 1045a. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387: RAILWAY RAILS 
387: Railway rails, of iron or steel, of any weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
drilled or not, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5078) 
per ton $4.50 $6.00 $7.00 


Production: Shows fairly substantial fluctuations, which are only slightly 
related to imports. The following figures show tons of output: 


1937 1951 1953 1954 1955 


86,932 257,244 303,318 241,922 228,991 


Imports: Have been relatively small, amounting to from 1-5 to 7-0 p.c. of 
domestic supply. Imports from the two chief suppliers, and totals from all 
sources, are shown below in tons: 


1937 1951 1953 1954 1955 
Lipkeaean ee 4,398 877 8,429 12,910 
Loca ees 10,105 5,447 8,136 5 230 7,490 
Total Te ee 0os 11,977 9 890 14,493 21,274 


Exports: Sales of Canadian rails abroad have varied greatly in volume from 
one year to another. In large part this is probably accounted for by the fact that 
foreign orders are sought only during periods when domestic business tends to 
fall off. 


Ad valorem equivalents of the specific duties are: 


1. Based on the average price of $85 per ton for imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1955, the B.P. rate=5-3 p.c. 


2. Based on the average price of $74 per ton for imports from the 
United States in 1955, the M.F.N. rate=8-1 p.e. 


U.S.A. Duty: $1.00 per ton. 

Bound Rates: No rates bound under this item. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 138(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by a new item to cover all rails of iron or steel, with rates of 10 p.c., 
123 p.c. and 20 p.c. The new item would thus encompass imports under existing 
items 387, 387c and those rails which now enter under 388g and are not further 
manufactured than hot-rolled, curved and punched or drilled. In supporting 
this proposal, the producers stated that relatively high freight costs made it 
difficult for them to compete in certain coastal areas with British rails; if the 
tonnage of rails imported into British Columbia in 1954-55 had been placed with 
Canadian mills, it would have enabled Dosco and Algoma to have operated their 
rail mills for several extra weeks in 1954 when domestic rail orders were smaller 
than normal. 
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While this proposal was not opposed by the Canadian railways, representa- 
tives of British rail exporters stated at public hearings that the suggested. rates 
would seriously injure their trade which, even at present, is confined to certain 
areas where smaller rail-users can benefit by ocean freight. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387a: TIES, FISH-PLATES, ETC. 
387a: Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie-plates, of iron or steel— 
(s.c. 5704) 
per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 
Production: Canadian output supplies the great bulk of demand; production 
in tons is shown below: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


86,243 65,120 52,561 82,438 


Imports: These have been small: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 
PUIG ce er tons sas wale LOO 837 2,622 2hh15 
(Ci ish. i Ss he tons 2,544 8,126 2,100 2,574 
Bi OULU Rireith acute: ve hi ss tons 3,729 8,998 4,758 4,728 


_EHzports: No statistics available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports in 1955 from the United Kingdom, 
the B.P. rate=4-5 p.c. Based on imports in 1955 from the United States, 
the M.F.N. rate=5:-8 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.80 per ton. 

Bound Rates: Rates are not bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that the wording of this item be 
revised and that the rates be increased to 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. The main 
change in wording is the deletion of ‘‘ties’’ of steel, which are not made or used in 
Canada. No user of the products described in this item made representations. 
The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that its members shipped some of 
these products to coastal regions of Canada. Although the trade is not large in 
relation to Canadian output, they valued it and felt that the proposed rates would 
be injurious to themselves and the users of their products. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387c: GROOVED RAILS 


387c: Steel grooved (or girder) rails for electric tramway use, weighing not less 
than 75 pounds per lineal yard, punched, drilled, or not, of shapes and 
lengths not made in Canada—(s.c. 5079) 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
Production: No Canadian mill now produces girder rails for tramway use. 


Imports: Tonnages imported are small and will continue to decline. In 
1955, 510 tons were imported, entirely from the United States. 
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Exports: Nil. 

Ad valorem equivalent: Based on $108 per ton, the average value of imports 
in 1955, the M.F.N. rate=7-4 p.c. 

U.S.A. Duty: $1.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted as obsolete. 
There was no opposition to this proposal. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388: ANGLES, BEAMS, ETC. 


388: Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees 
and other shapes or sections, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n.o.p.; 
piling of iron or steel, not punched or drilled, weighing not less than 35 
pounds per lineal yard, including interlocking sections, if any, used there- 
with, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5161) 
per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 
This item was established in 1930, and revised in 1935 to the existing wording 
and rates of duty. 
Production: Tonnages of heavy structurals produced are: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


a i 


tons. ne 156,678 136,001 186,249 119,399 164,906 


Imports: Under this item imports have been very substantial, usually exceed- 
ing domestic production by a wide margin: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Gkesoachiny tons 19,338 10 , 234 5 ,463 11,126 5,481 
ESAS aE Oe tons) 137,113% 110930231) #1538 779Le) 1B I070" W19set70 
Belgium...... tons 42,482 38 , 285 24,011 PEISSG 20,161 
Dotalgqaier ee tons 203,836 159,881 187,259 249,299 233,457 
Exports: For all types of structurals: 
1937 1950 1952 1954 
CONS .4. 8 ere 1,426 2,191 6 , 562 987 


Ad valorem equivalent: In 1955 the ad valorem equivalent based on imports 
from the United States was 2-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus surcharges if the metal is alloyed. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $3.00 per ton to United States (Geneva) 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (b), (c). 
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This is the one form of steel where domestic production has not gained a 
larger proportion of the market in recent years, as illustrated by the following 
figures for heavy structurals: 


Canadian Imports as p.e. 

Production Imports of Production 
$O5 Lc aaakl GOnS 156 , 678 221,124 141-1 
10522 pote tubons 136,001 174 ,271 128-1 
195BA eer A tons 186 , 249 202s5:738 108-8 
TOb4eae see, LON 119,399 257 ,899 216-8 
L95Om ee ee CONS 164 , 906 244 ,547 148-8 


_ Toaconsiderable extent these very substantial tonnages of imports no doubt 
consist of wide-flange beams. This type of beam has a number of advantages 
in structural work and is in heavy demand. With the exception of one size of 
modified wide-flange beams, such beams are not produced in Canada. The 
statistical breakdown for 1955 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates 
that approximately 60 p.c. of total imports of structural steels was in the form of 
wide-flange beams: 


Wide-flange beams, 8’’ and over............. 
Wide-flange beams, under 8’’..... ae 

SECURING Mayra etree tet et s 9,373 tons 
ALIS OG CIA a at are} oe ete acho 2 ee REE TS) 99 ,655 tons 


It will be noted that in 1954, a poor year for steel sales, imports of heavy 
structurals increased. No doubt this was largely due to the fact that in preceding 
years steel was in fairly tight supply and users were forced in many instances to 
use standard shapes. In 1954, however, when demand for steel fell sharply, 
buyers were free to purchase in a more discriminating manner. This factor, 
coupled with adverse freight differentials to markets, resulted in a very sharp 
contraction in domestic output. 

The possibility of a wide-flange mill being constructed in Canada was dis- 
cussed at the hearings. The basic producers themselves stated that such a mill 
would have a capacity to produce 50,000 tons per month. It could therefore 
supply the entire Canadian demand in three or four months of operation and since 
this type of mill costs $70 or $80 million, it would not be reasonable to have one 
in Canada. Some consideration might be given, nevertheless, to the construction 
of a modified wide-flange mill at a much smaller capital outlay. 

The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff. They stated that the existing breakdown in the Tariff is now completely 
obsolete. They therefore proposed that two new structural items be established, 
the first with rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. and the second for sizes not made 
in Canada with rates of Free, 74 p.c. and 20 p.c. 

John Inglis Co. Limited opposed this recommended increase in duties on the 
grounds that it would increase structural costs unreasonably. The spokesman 
for this company stated that they must face keen import competition on many of 
their finished products, which are protected by rates ranging from 3 to 223 p.c. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that its members exported 
structural steel under item 388 and that this was the most important item in this 
field for them. The Federation contended that imports from Britain comple- 
mented Canada’s production by supplying many sizes and shapes not made here. 
Furthermore, imports from Britain have been a small percentage of Canadian 
output. Because of transportation costs, the bulk of British structurals is used 
only where there is ready access to ocean shipping, e.g., Montreal, Vancouver and 
the Maritime Provinces. 


165,569 tons 
6,879 tons 
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Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons (Canada) Limited made representations on 
sheet piling, stating that it had certain advantages in supplying this product to 
Quebec and the Maritimes. The only Canadian supplier is Algoma which is 
somewhat removed from these points. British piling moves even into the Toronto 
area. Any increase in duty might better the competitive position of Algoma in 
marginal areas but in Eastern and Western Canada it would simply apply as a 
revenue duty and, hence, a burden on the consumer. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction (Inc.) stated that a number of 
sizes and shapes are not rolled in Canada; provision at reduced rates should be 
made for the importation of such steels. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388a: SHAPES AND SECTIONS 


388a: Iron or steel shapes or sections, as hereunder defined, not punched, drilled 
or further manufactured than hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds 
per lineal yard, viz.: I-beams, up to and including 6 inches in depth, but 
not to include H sections; channels, up to and including 7 inches in depth; 
angles, up to and including 6 inches by 6 inches; zees, up to and including 
6 inches in depth of web—(s.c. 5167) 


per ton $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 


This item was established in 1930 to cover shapes and sections that were 
then made in Canada. 


Production: See under item 388. 
Imports: Relatively small in comparison with item 388: 
1951 1952 1954 1955 


TONS Cre. Gales canna ie 17 , 288 14,390 8 ,600 11,090 
Exports: Not available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports in 1955: B.P.=3-3 p.c. and 
M.F.N. (United States) =5-4 p.c.. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surtax. 
Bound Rates: Neither the B.P. nor the M.F.N. rate is bound. 


Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surcharge applies to imports valued under 63 cents 
per pound if the steel contains the following: 


(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 

(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 

(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(7) Any other element, not being iron or carbon, in excess of -5 per centum 
by weight. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 


The basic steel producers have recommended that this item be deleted. 
Under their proposal, imports at present classified under this item would become 
dutiable at 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. if types made in Canada or Free and 73 p.c. if types 
not made in Canada. 
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The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended that the existing rates be con- 
verted to ad valorem terms but not increased. Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons 
(Canada) Ltd. expressed the hope that the B.P. rate applicable to this item would 
not be increased. For other representations re structurals, see note on item 388. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388b: ANGLES, BEAMS, ETC. 


388b: Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees 
and other shapes or sections, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not punched or drilled, 
including interlocking sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5162) 


per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 
This item was established in its present wording and rates in 1935 although 
similar items predate this one by many years. 
Production: Light structural output has been as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


CS eee a 


tons......., 71,414. 84,615 85,971 64,148 71,792 
Imports: Under this item: 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


LON Segue: 111,243 117,200 70,953 55,038 80,470 


The major portion is from the United States but very sizable tonnages originated 
in Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Exports: Not available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on 1955 imports from: 
(a) the United States—5-6 p.c. 
(6) Belgium and Luxembourg—6:6 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surcharge. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.00 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surtax applies on imports valued at under 63 cents per 
pound (see under item 388a). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (c). 


Although light structurals are produced in Canada, imports supply a greater 
proportion of the domestic market in many years than does Canadian production. 
There appears, however, to be a tendency for Canadian mills to take over a 
greater portion of the market: 


Light Structurals 


(tons) 

Canadian Imports as p.c. 

Production Imports of Production 
OD) ess 71,414 113 ,566 159-0 
LOZ. 84,615 119 ,686 141-4 
LODE. 85,971 74,170 86-3 
L954 cea. 64,143 61,287 95-5 
sti: Se 71,792 85,795 119-4 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
imports be classified under proposed item 5 with rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. or 
Free and 74 p.c. if of types not made in Canada. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited urged that the level of the existing rates of duty 
not be increased. 

(For statements of the Canadian Institute of Steel Construction, and the 
British Iron and Steel Federation see comments under item 388.) 

The Nicholson File Company of Canada, which imports shapes and sections 
under this item, stated that file steel is not rolled in Canada. This was confirmed 
by the basic steel producers. ‘The Nicholson File Company therefore requested 
duty free entry for file steel. 

McKinnon Industries Limited recommended that the rates applicable to 
this item not be increased since the proposed higher rates would substantially 
increase the cost. of imported steel. The motor vehicle manufacturing industry 
imports substantial tonnages of steel shapes under this item, 6,901 tons in 1953 
and 1,626 tons in 1954. This industry requested that the existing rates remain 
unchanged. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388c: BEAMS AND JOISTS 


388c: Iron or steel beams or joists, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, weighing less than 53 pounds per lineal yard for each 
inch in depth of web—(s.c. 5164) 
DL OLC: 124-0.cr 17% p.c. 
This item was established in 1930. 
Production: See under item 388b. 


Imports: Small in comparison with imports under item 388b. From 1951 
to 1954 they ranged from 2,323 tons to 6,249 tons, with 5,325 tons in 1955. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surtax. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surtax syste: to imports valued at not more than 63 
cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 
The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 


imports be dutiable at 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. or Free and 73 p.c. if types not made in 
Canada. 


The John Inglis Co. Limited opposed this proposal and urged that there be 
no increase in rates. The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction and the 


British Iron and Steel Federation took a similar position. See notes under item 
388b. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388e: SIDE OR CENTRE SILL SECTIONS 


388e: Iron or steel side or centre sill sections, of all sizes not manufactured in 
Canada, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured, when imported by manufacturers of 
railway cars, for use in their own factories—(s.c. 5168) 


per ton — Free $3.00 |. $3.00 
This item was established in 1932 with the existing rates of duty. 
Production: No statistics available. | 
Imports: Nil. 
Exports: Nil. 
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U.S.A. Duty: Apparently $2.00 per ton plus alloy surcharge. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N.-bound at $3.00 at the request of the United Kingdom. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (ce). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted since these 
sections are rolled in Canada and there are noimports. The rates of duty applic- 
able to these sections would be increased to 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. 
under this proposal. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388f: SASH SECTIONS 


388f: Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, coated 
or not, not punched, drilled nor further manufactured, and similar material 
formed from hot or cold rolled iron or steel strip, coated or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of metal window sash, casements or frames for 
use in the manufacture of such articles, in their own factories—(s.c. 5166) 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


Production: Depending upon the size, weight and kind of ‘‘section’’, products 
such as those described in this item might be extremely light (structural) sections, 
or bars. In any event, there are no precise data re production of such sections 
(if any) in Canada. 


Imports: In each of 1953 and 1954, the United States was by far the chief 
supplier, with values of $514,000 and $399,000, respectively. From the United 
Kingdom, $18,000 and $28,000. The imports in 1955 were 395 tons valued at 
$43,674 from the United Kingdom; 2,393 tons valued at $430,814 from the 
United States; and 139 tons valued at $17,079 from Belgium. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(d). 


Discussion of this item at the public hearings resulted in (a) a request by the 
manufacturers of windows and window frames that item 388f be not cancelled; 
(b) by the same group, that the item refer to hot-rolled sections only (deleting, 
for the purpose of this enquiry, not only the reference to ‘“‘cold-rolled sections” 
but also the entire portion of the item reading ‘‘and similar material formed from 
hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, coated or not’’); and (c) concurrence by the 
basic producers in these emendations. 

Complete window sash or frames probably would enter under item 446a. 
The chief competition therein is from the United Kingdom, against a B.P. rate 
on that item of 10 p.c. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388g: RAILS, OTHER THAN RAILWAY RAILS 


388g: Rails (track), of iron or steel, other than railway rails, further manu- 
factured than hot rolled, with other sections, arched or not, welded thereto 
or not—(s.c. 5163) 


Free 124 p.c. JoRD.C) 
Production: No statistics available. 
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Imports: Since this item was established only in 1952, imports have entered 
in 1954 and 1955, as follows: 


1954 1955 
LG bal Cp eeieaeeanse Um pale MOOSE Ie eh ie! tons 115 146 
LB a Drs eect tna Petit Bilin en fe ici 3 tons 1,561 2,109 
Other ees le a ee eee tons 2,733 1,331 
Total ee: ete ene ie eee tee tons 4,413 3,586 


Exports: No statistics available. 


U.S.A. Duty: If not further manufactured than rolled, punched or drilled, 
$1.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: No rates bound under this item. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(c). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. They 
proposed that rails, not further manufactured than hot-rolled, punched or drilled, 
and curved, should enter as rails at rates of 10 p.c., 123 p.c. and 20 p.c. So- 
called monorails, at present classifiable under this item, if any further processed, 
would enter as structural steel under item 388d or as manufactures of steel under 
item 446a if item 388g is deleted as recommended. The M.F.N. rates under 
these items are 25 p.c. and 22% p.c. respectively. In support of their recom- 
mendation, the steel producers stated that many such “‘monorails” are fabricated 
sections and are not products of the basic steel industry. Where this is the case, 
such sections should be classified with other fabricated shapes and sections. 

A number of importers of rails, other than railway rails, were represented at 
the public hearings and contended that imports did not adversely affect the 
Canadian steel producers. Of three rails submitted by these importers as exhibits, 
one was hot-rolled only while two were fabricated. In order to avoid increased 
duties, this group proposed that any new item for track rails should include rails, 
I or girder shaped, punched, drilled, welded, painted, etc. This would group 
together sections made by welding, or otherwise fabricated from structural shapes, 
with rails which were simply hot-rolled. It was felt, however, that it would not 
be desirable to attempt to interject fabricated sections into an item intended to 
cover rolling mill products. The proposal was therefore amended to request the 
continuation of item 388g. 

A Canadian manufacturer of monorails stated that he produced such rails 
from beam sections. This company also stated that hot-rolled track for doors 
was being imported under this item. This firm fabricates the rails and regards 
its products as being fabricated sections of steel. It therefore requested the 
deletion of item 388g and the classification of such products under the appropriate 
tariff items for fabricated steel products at present in the Tariff. 

In discussing this item at the public hearings serious doubts were raised as 
to whether the Board should deal with other than the basic steel products coming 
under this item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 389: FERRO-ALLOYS 


389: Upon any article or commodity enumerated in tariff items 377, 377a, 
378a, 378b, 378c, 388a, 388b, and 388c of this Schedule, not being of greater 
value than 6% cents per pound, there shall be levied, collected and paid, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister, in addition to the rates of 
Customs duties enumerated in such said tariff items, an ad valorem surtax 
of five per centum when any such said article or commodity contains any 
one or more of the following: 

(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 
(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 
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(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(¢) Any other element, not being iron or carbon, in excess of -5 per centum 
by weight. 

(s.c. 5010, 5013, 5014, 5015, 5018) 


This item, last revised in 1930, provides for the imposition of surtax (over 
and above the normal rates of duty) on certain of the basic forms of iron or steel 
when such basic forms (1) contain alloying components as per a prescribed list 
and (2) are worth not more than 63 cents per pound. 


The basic forms which attract the surtax—if alloyed—are: 


Item 377: Ingots, n.o.p. 
“* 377a: Cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. 
“* —378a: Light billets, bars and rods, hot rolled. 
SSIS: cS if uy Soon So hammered, etc. 
SOS SC: ts ‘f <i ees cold-rolled, ete. 


“<  388a: 
“< 388b:} Structurals and piling, hot-rolled. 
< 388c: 


Production: The purpose of the item is to protect the Canadian manu- 
facturer of alloyed steels; incidentally, of course, the item operates indirectly to 
protect domestic production of the alloying components themselves (e.g., nickel). 
The Board’s Terms of Reference being restricted to basic iron or steel, per se, 
no inquiry was made regarding the domestic production of alloying components. 
As regards the production in Canada of alloyed steel (in the basic forms above 
referred to) see the notes on the existing substantive tariff items (re Structurals, 
Bars, etc.), including those on tariff items 385 and 378(d). Also see the section 
on Prices of Specialty Steels (so-called Stainless, Tool Steel, Drill Steel, etc.) 
in Part II of this Report. Although several of the basic producers manufacture 
forms of steel which have some alloyed content, there are two companies which 
confine their operations to the production of Specialty Steels: Atlas and Vanadium 
(Canada) at Welland and London, respectively. 


Imports: It is not possible for the Bureau of Statistics to trace and segregate 
in the total imports of basic steels those which are alloyed as per the prescription 
of tariff item 389. Moreover, as steel in basic forms has steadily risen in value— 
with much of the ordinary mild-carbon steel being now worth more than five 
cents per pound—two results have come about to lessen the scope—and to that 
extent the protective aspect of item 389—viz.: (1) More and more alloyed steels 
are falling for duty purposes under value-bracket items such as items 385 and 
378(d); and (2) by reason of such ascending values per pound, certain steels 
which formerly attracted the surtax under item 389 (valued at not over 63 cents) 
are now dutiable under items which make no reference to and take no cognizance 
of the alloyed content. 

It is of interest in this connection that, under the five statistical classifications 
above listed, the Bureau does record the imports of ferro-tungsten, ferro-man- 
ganese, spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, silico-spiegel, etc. The total imports of 
such amounted in 1954 to 11,000 tons, valued at $3,085,000. Of this total, the 
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United Kingdom supplied alloys valued at $1,091,000 and the United States, 
alloys valued at $1,952,000. The total duties collected on the imports amounted 
to $99,680—slightly over 3 p.c., ad valorem. 


Exports: Not separately classified. 


U.S.A. Duties: See reference to these in the notes on the existing items relat- 
ing to the various forms (e.g., bars and rods, ingots, structurals) on which the 
United States bases duty upon the alloyed content of steel. 


Bound Rates: Tariff item 389 is not bound. 


Most of the existing tariff items to which item 389 had been intended to apply 
have specific duties. In the proposals put before the Board by Atlas Steels, it 
was urged (1) that the alloy-content surtax should apply to more items than at 
present and (2) that the reference therein to 653 cents per pound be deleted. 
Since one of the chief features of the overall proposals by the five basic producers 
(Gncluding Atlas) was for the substitution, so far as possible, of ad valorem for the 
existing specific duties, a stand was taken by the Board, early in the inquiry, 
that in so far as and to the extent that ad valorem rates were recommended on the 
main basic forms, there was little valid reason for an over-riding surtax on the 
alloyed content basis. This proposition, in principle, was accepted by the repre- 
sentative of Atlas Steels, provided that the ad valorem rates to be recommended 
by the Board were ‘‘sufficiently high’’. All arguments pro and con have been 
most carefully weighed by the Board: and the recommendations as to rates now 
made by it have been predicated upon the cancellation of tariff item 389. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 392a: FORGINGS 


392a: Forgings of iron or steel, in any degree of manufacture, hollow, machined 
or not, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; and all other forgings, 
solid or otherwise, in any degree of manufacture, rough turned or rough 
machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or over—(s.c. 5051) 
Free 15 p.e. 30 p.c. 

This item was extracted from 392 in 1932 to provide for free entry for heavy 
forgings from the United Kingdom. The M.F.N. rate was originally 30 p.c. 
but was reduced to 274 p.c. under the Canada-United States Trade Agreement of 
1937. It was reduced to 15 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: No statistics available. 


Imports: The larger part of imports are from the United Kingdom although 
a growing proportion are from the United States. 


1950 1952 1954 1955 
Oe) ae ee $397 , 244 553, 180 689 ,608 436 ,416 
LE De een $100,211 163 ,030 246 , 737 289 ,675 
Total......... $497,455 716,210 946 ,945 749 ,O91 


Exports: Somewhat in excess of $1 million in 1955. 
U.S.A. Duty: 123 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 15 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 14. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be revised so as to 
remove many of the forgings at present classified underit. The forgings extracted 
would then fall under item 392, with rates of 17% p.c. B.P. and 223 p.c. M.F.N. 

In discussing the wording of this item there was general agreement that a 
forging which was rough machined should qualify for entry as a forging and not 
be classified as a more advanced piece of equipment. It was therefore thought 
that the words “whether or not rough machined”’ should be included in any new 
item. 

One firm requested that special provision be made for alloy steel forgings of 
over 41” outside diameter, since forgings of this size are not produced in Canada. 

The reference in the existing and proposed items to the diameter of a forging 
brought to light the difficulties of defining the diameter of irregular forgings. 
In many instances the customs appraiser is faced with a number of measurements, 
any one of which could reasonably be designated the diameter. In order to 
avoid this difficulty the suggestion was made, and agreed to by Dosco, that the 
reference to diameter might be dropped and that weight should be the sole 
criterion. It would be necessary to designate, in addition to weight, whether 
the forging is hollow or solid, e.g., solid forgings over 80,000 pounds, hollow bored 
forgings over 60,000 pounds and forgings hollow forged over 40,000 pounds. 

The ability of Canadian mills to produce forgings of 80,000 pounds was 
questioned by suppliers of British forgings. They felt that the maximum size of 
possible Canadian production would be 40,000 pounds. These British producers 
pointed out that the domestic producers’ proposal would increase the duty from 
Free to 174 p.c. B.P. on forgings which cannot be made in Canada, as well as on 
those which can be made. 

The British forging industry has concentrated on supplying heavy forgings 
to Canada, usually of types which cannot be produced in this country. Although 
a 7,000 ton forging press has now been installed by Dosco, the British producers 
questioned whether Dosco could obtain sufficiently large ingots, or had the 
necessary ancillary equipment and experience to produce the heavier types of 
forgings. The Canadian market, in their opinion, was not large enough to support 
a heavy forging industry producing a complete line of forgings. 

The largest Canadian producer of forgings, i.e., Dosco, replied to these 
statements by asserting that forgings of 80,000 pounds could be made by them. 
They agreed however that certain shapes of forgings could not be made in their 
plant. 

In supporting their request for greater tariff protection, Dosco stated that 
British prices have been as much as 40 p.c. below Canadian prices. Under 
such circumstances it is not possible to build up a heavy forging production in 
Canada, they stated. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 395: HAME SECTIONS 


395: Sections, of iron or steel, not being ordinary square, flat or round bars, 
whether forged and punched or not, unfinished, when imported by manu- 
facturers of hames for use exclusively in the manufacture of hames, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 
5145) 

Free Free Free 


Statistical classification 5145 covers importations under two tariff items: 
395 and 386(d) (see note on existing item 386(d) ). The total for both items in 
1954 was only $4,720, all from the United States. No objection was raised at 
the hearings to the deletion of the item, as proposed by the basic group. There 
are no bound rates. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 395a: CUTTER BLANKS 


395a: Blanks, of iron or steel, when imported by manufacturers of milling cutters 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of milling cutters, in their own fac- 
tories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5111). 


Free 123 p.c. 12% p.c. 
Production: Not separately recorded. 


Imports: In 1954, $5,300 entirely from the United States. In 1955, $6,200 
all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Not applicable to item. 


No interest was expressed in this item at the hearing. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 4101: COAL CRUSHERS, ETC. 


4101: Coal crushers, ore crushers, rock crushers, stamp mills, grinding mills, 
rock drills, percussion coal cutters, coal augers, rotary coal drills, n.o.p., 
and parts of all the foregoing, for use exclusively at mines, at quarries, or 
in metallurgical operations or in the beneficiation of non-metalliferous ores 


D p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance as ‘‘Ex. 4101’. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance 
in the list forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was 
included in so far as concerns grinding balls in the original brief forwarded to him 
by the basic producers. In preparing the documents for discussion at the public 
hearings (Appendix A), the Board did not include this tariff item for the reason 
that the basic producers withdrew their proposal. For the purpose of these notes, 
it need be included only for the purpose of saying that no change is recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 438f: STRIP NOT MADE IN CANADA 


438f: Hot rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled or mill edge, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada, when imported for use in the importer’s own factory, 
in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in tariff items 424 and 438a, 
or in the manufacture of parts therefor—(s.c. 5151) 


per ton Free Free $8.00 


Production: Obviously no data are available here because the hot-rolled 
strip mentioned in the item is described therein as ‘‘of a class or kind not made in 
Canada”’. 


Imports: In any recent year, the United States has been almost entirely the 
only source of supply, trifling imports having come from the United Kingdom in 
1953. In 1954, imports from the United States were 8,830 tons, valued at 
$953,000 (whereas, in 1953, more than three times that tonnage had been im- 
ported, valued at more than $2,500,000). The value per ton of the material 
imported under this item in 1954 was about $108 per ton. The imports in 1955 
were 356 tons, valued at $49,074. 


Exports: Nil. 
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Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to this item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


A great deal of the discussion at the public hearings related to strip with rolled 
or mill edge. It was contended vehemently by the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce that hot-rolled strip under 4 inches wide with mill edge is not pro- 
duced in Canada. In general, this was conceded by the basic producers who 
contended, however, that they had been supplying considerable tonnages of the 
wider product. At one of the sittings, spokesmen for the basic group stated 
emphatically that they were not pressing for the imposition of a duty on hot- 
rolled strip under 4 inches wide, with rolled or mill edge. There was a good 
deal of argument as to exactly what was meant by ‘“‘rolled mill edge’”’ as compared 
with ‘‘mill edge’. The consensus at the meeting seemed to be that the basic 
producers were not pressing the point as regards hot-rolled strip with rolled or 
mill edge under 4 inches in width, whether or not such strip was for the automobile 
industry (as in item 438f) or for box strapping, cooperage, etc. Some of the users, 
particularly in the automobile field, felt that the free entry of the under-4 inches 
width should be continued, but that the item should be widened to include cold- 
rolled as well as hot-rolled. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 440f: (STEEL) FOR SHIPS 


440f: Iron or steel masts, or parts thereof; iron or steel angles, beams, knees, 
plates and sheets; cable chain; all the foregoing for ships and vessels, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5165) 


Free Free Free 


Production: See the general note regarding Canadian production under 
structurals, plates, sheets, etc. 


Imports: In all years, the United States is by a considerable extent the chief 
supplier, followed, as a general rule, by the United Kingdom. In 1952, there were 
very substantial imports also from Japan, Belgium, and France. In 1954, 
the imports from the United States amounted to 13,500 tons, valued at $1,257,000 
(out of a total importation in that year valued at $1,573,000). The average 
value from the United States was somewhat over $90 a ton, but this figure is not 
of great importance since it covers such a variety of forms and there is no break- 
down as between structural sections, plates, etc. 


Exports: Probably nil. 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 


The proposals of the basic group for the deletion of this item, which is Free 
under all tariffs, were strongly opposed not only by the Canadian ship-builders— 
such as Messrs. Vickers—but by the British Iron and Steel Federation. The 
former pointed out that often in respect of vessels built in Canadian shipyards 
for export the general drawback on materials entering into goods exported meant 
that funds were tied up for several years before the drawback claims could be 
processed. The basic group pointed out that they were not asking for the 
cancellation of any drawback that might have a bearing on thisitem. Canadian 
producers of chain entered into the discussion because of the fact that this item 
might cover importation of cable chain for ships. In this connection, they re- 
ferred to the value of imports in recent years of chains for ships, particularly from 
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the United Kingdom, but of course accepted the fact that the duties on chain 
were not included within the Board’s terms of reference. In the final phase of 
the discussion, the basic producers stated that they recognized the competition 
facing Canadian shipyards and that, rather than pressing keenly for the deletion 
of item 440f, they were merely asking that it be “reviewed” by the Board in 
connection with its general submissions to the Minister. The item is referred to 
in these notes merely for the purpose of stating that no change therein is being 
recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 44ic: (STEEL) FOR RIFLES 


441c: Steel imported by manufacturers for use in their own factories in manu- 
facturing rough unfinished parts of rifles, when such parts are to be used 
in rifles to be made for the Government of Canada, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5695) 


Free Free Free 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance in the list 
forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was included 
in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. In preparing the 
documents for discussion at the public hearings (Appendix A), the Board did 
not include this tariff item for the reason that the basic producers did not appear 
concerned about pressing for its inclusion. It was not discussed at the public 
hearings and, for the purpose of these notes, it need be included only for the pur- 
pose of saying that no change is recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 442, 442b, 442c: (STEEL) FOR FARM 
EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 


442: Articles and materials which enter into the cost of manufacture of the 
goods enumerated in tariff items 409, 409a, 409b, 409c, 409d, 409e, 4009f, 
409g, 409h, 409i, 409), 409k, 4091, 409m, 409n, 4090, 409q, 427b(1), 439c 
and 618b(1), when imported for use in the manufacture of the goods 
enumerated in the aforesaid tariff items, or in the manufacture of parts 
therefor, under such regulations as the Minister may prescribe 


Free Free Free 


442b: Materials which enter into the construction and form part of cream 
separators when imported by manufacturers of cream separators for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of cream separators, in their own factories, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


442c: Articles of metal when imported by manufacturers of cream separator 
parts for use exclusively in the manufacture of cream separator parts, 
in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


These tariff items were referred to in the Letter of Reference from the 
Minister of Finance. The reason they were included by the Minister of Finance 
in the list forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that they 
were included in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. 
The basic producers made abundantly clear at public hearings that they had no 
intention that their proposals should affect these items which relate entirely to 
steel used in the production of various agricultural implements and machinery. 
This note is inserted merely to make clear that no change in any of these three 
items is being recommended. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 458: (STEEL) FOR TRACTORS 


458: Materials, including all parts, when imported by manufacturers of traction 
engines for use exclusively in the manufacture of traction engines, in their 
own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance in the list 
forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was included 
in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. The basic pro- 
ducers made abundantly clear at public hearings that they had no intention that 
their proposals should affect this item, which relates entirely to steel used in the 
production of traction engines. This note is to make clear that no change in the 
item is being recommended. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1005 


1005: Steel—When used in the manufacture of cutlery or stove trimmings 
09 7p.c: 


This item has in the past provided a 99 p.c. drawback of duties paid on 
‘‘steel”’ (in any form) imported and used in the production in Canada of ‘‘cutlery 
or of stove trimmings”. Actually, the forms of steel on which duty-drawbacks 
normally are paid under this item are bars and strip. The total paid in drawback 
in 1954-55 was $112,000; about the same figure has been paid in several recent 
years. 

Manufacturers of cutlery—particularly of knives—get drawback of duty on 
bars and strip of both stainless and carbon steel; drawback does not apply 
in respect of knife-blanks, which may be imported under item 429(a) at Free, 73 
p.c. and 10 p.c. The finished knife enters under the same item at varying rates 
of duty (e.g.) table knives at 15 p.c., 25 p.c. and 35 p.c.; many other knives are 
Free under B.P. tariff. Stainless steel in bar form is made in Canada by Atlas 
Steels, but that firm does not expect to be in production of stainless cutlery-strip 
fora yearormore. Applicants for retention of the drawback privilege contended 
that already competition in cutlery in Canada was serious—to the extent that, 
in value, imports exceeded domestic production; that Japanese cutlery of first- 
class quality was laid-down in Canada below the domestic cost of production and 
was growing in consumer acceptance; that free entry for so much of the cutlery 
lines meant that the domestic producers must, to remain in business, have re- 
course to Drawback Item 1005, particularly as regards such steel (and especially 
single-bevelled and double-bevelled stainless strip) as was not made in Canada. 

After hearing the pleas of the cutlery producers, the basic group suggested 
that Drawback Item 1005 perhaps should continue in operation for the cutlery 
industry, preferably with a “class or kind” qualification. Atlas Steels went 
further and, as regards stainless strip, intimated that they should not press 
“at this time” for cancellation of the drawback in its entirety (.e., cancel as 
regards forms other than strip). 

It was made clear at the public hearings that by far the larger part of the 
average of $100,000—$118,000 paid yearly in drawback under this item went to 
the cutlery industry. However, some part of the total benefits the stove industry 
because of the phrase ‘stove trimmings” in the item. The basic group stated 
that they really were less concerned about the continuance of drawback for the 
stove industry than about the administration of the present wording—which, 
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they alleged, caused them to raise the matter in their proposals. A drawbacks 
officer present at the hearings stated that the drawback was held to apply to 
“anything manufactured of steel’ (or ‘‘steel used in the manufacture of’’) that 
was a non-essential part of a stove. It would appear obvious that the drawback 
as at present administered cannot mean a great deal to the stove industry—nor, 
by the same token, to the basic steel producers. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1005 
Recommended Items Nos. 7; 10. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1006 


1006: Steel—When used in the manufacture of scythes, reaping hooks, hay or 
straw knives, hoes, agricultural forks, hand rakes, axes, or windmills 


99 p.c. 


It is obvious from its wording that this item provides for drawback of duties 
paid on many steel products on which no duty applies: agricultural implements or 
parts thereof or therefor. To that extent, this item is redundant and inoperative 
except, possibly, as regards sales through an importer’s warehouse (which would 
be rare). ‘There are named in it, however, one or two products which are not 
(for tariff purposes) agricultural implements, notably axes. It is more than 
probable that the makers of axes—and possibly of hoes—drew the larger part of 
the drawback paid, which has ranged from $1,000 to $5,000 over recent fiscal 
years. Axes are dutiable under item 43la at 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. It was 
stated in evidence at the hearings that, most of the time, the Canadian manu- 
facturer of axes purchases his raw material (steel) in Canada at less than the duty- 
paid price of such steel were it to be imported. It is difficult to see that retention 
of this item, solely for axes, is warranted. 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon form in which imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1007 


1007: Flat spring steel, steel billets and steel axle bars—When used in the manu- 
facture of springs and axles for vehicles other than railway or tramway 
vehicles 99 p.c. 


The drawback of duty paid under this item has, in recent years, ranged from 
a low of $38,000 in 1938 to a high of $147,000 in 1952-53. Practically all the 
items in respect of which drawback is paid relate to steel—in various forms— 
used in the manufacture of parts for motor vehicles, almost all of which are 
dutiable on importation at from 173 p.c. to 25 p.c. It was contended at the 
hearings that, owing to the volume of production of such parts in the United 
States, and also to the keen purchasing methods of the domestic automobile 
industry, elimination of Drawback Item 1007 would—despite the duty on the 
finished component—mean that Canadian parts producers probably would be 
forced to discontinue production of a substantial number of parts they now supply 
to the motor car industry. They claimed, further, that apart from the price- 
factor (as between Canadian and imported billets, bars, etc.) there was no domestic 
production whatsoever of precision-rolled rods for use in making helical front 
springs for automobiles. Under the operation of the drawback, practically all 
the springs required for motor vehicle production in Canada are manufactured 
in this country (and that by one or two companies). The steel represents from 
50 to 65 p.c. of the cost of production of the finished spring. 

As regards the contention of the spring-producers that no Canadian mill 
could supply precision-rolled rods for springs, Atlas Steels stated that ‘‘we have a 
precision rolling mill that rolls from 3” to 14” and have had it for several years’. 
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Canadian producers of axles for motor vehicles were as emphatic as the 
makers of springs in declaring that they probably could not operate at all were 
Drawback Item 1007 to be cancelled. 

The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce gave evidence to the 
effect that “out of a total usage in 1953” (of steel imported under certain named 
tariff items) ‘‘of 156,000-odd tons, 41,000-odd (tons) qualified for the drawback” 
(under item 1007). And further, “‘of flat spring steel and steel axle bars, total 
purchases amounted to 47,774 tons in 1953 and 27,868 tons in 1954. Of these 
amounts, only 6,532 tons and 3,561 tons were imported, respectively.” 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1009 


1009: Steel—When used in the manufacture of files, augers, auger bits, bit 
braces, wrenches, hammers or hatchets 60 p.c. 


The total duty-drawback under this item in 1954-55 was $15,000. This 
total would be drawn by the manufacturers of the various tools named in the item 
which are dutiable as follows: Augers, bits, wrenches, hammers and hatchets, 
under item 431b at 10 p.c., 223 p.c. and 35 p.c.; files, under item 431f at Free, 
223 p.c. and 35 p.c. 

For files, the base stock would be chiefly in the form of bars, carbon type; 
less than half of the tonnage would be in irregular-shape sections. On the ground 
of severe competition from Europe—particularly from the United Kingdom, duty 
free—the file manufacturers requested (1) a tariff item to provide free entry under 
B.P. and M.F.N. tariffs on bars, rods, sheet or strip, hot- or cold-rolled or drawn, 
up to 1-50 carbon content, for use in the manufacture of files and rasps, or (2) 
extension of Drawback Item 1009 to provide drawback of 99 p.c.; or, (3) in any 
event, continuance of the item in its present form. 

At the hearings, all five of the basic producers said that they did not make 
file steel and had no objection to provision being made for the same. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1009, and various tariff items, 
depending upon form in which imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1015 


1015: Steel—When used in the manufacture of skates or bicycle chain 
AO p.c. 


Another provision exists as regards steel used in the manufacture of skates, 
viz: Memo D17, DB.15, Order-in-Council P.C. 74/1736, 28/8/33 Double 
Bevelled Edge Rolled Steel used in the manufacture of skates 

99 p.c. drawback 


Totals paid under this item have varied from $241 in 1937-38 to $2,400 in 
1950-51. In 1954-55, about $1,000. 

Evidence at the hearings was to the effect that the Canadian manufacturer of 
bicycle chains had found United Kingdom competition so keen that he had 
dropped the line a few years ago. Presumably, therefore, no drawback duty 
under this item relates to bicycle chains; all the drawback must go to the manu- 
facturers of skates. These (other than roller-skates) are dutiable at rates of 
15 p.c., 25 p.c. and 30 p.c. 

The drawback payments shown above might appear to include the 40 p.c. 
drawback on ordinary steel and the 99 p.c. drawback on double bevelled-edge 
steel. However, the drawbacks officer present at the hearings stated that the 
total applied only in respect of the 40 p.c. drawback and that no drawback had 
been paid under the 99 p.c. proviso. 
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On the ground of severe competition, the skate-makers requested continuance 
of the drawback of 40 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon form in which steel is 
imported. | ) 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1023 and 1025 


1023: Hot rolled hexagon iron or steel bars—When used in the manufacture of 
cold drawn or cold rolled iron or steel bars 
60 p.c. 


1025: Hot rolled hexagon bars of Bessemer steel not being of greater value than 
4 cents per pound—When used in the manufacture of cold drawn bars 
99 p.c. 


Since the two drawback items shown apply to the same industry, they are 
jointly the subject of this note. 

Drawback Item 1023 deals with hot-rolled hexagon bars of any kind of steel, 
with a drawback of 60 p.c.; whereas 1025 is limited to Bessemer hexagons valued 
at no more than four cents per pound, with a drawback of 99 p.c. Due to the 
increase in the price of steel in recent years (by reason of which Bessemer hexagons 
became worth more than four cents per pound) item 1025 ceased to operate. 
The consequence has been that, of late, the 60 p.c. drawback applied to all 
hot-rolled hexagon bars imported for cold-drawing. The total amount paid in 
drawback in 1954-55 was $29,492. 

Bessemer hexagons are not produced in Canada. For that reason, the cold- 
drawers and cold-rollers asked for re-instatement of Drawback Item 1025 without 
the price-per-pound limitation and also for continuance of Drawback Item 1023. 
In general, these requests were endorsed by the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and opposed by the basic producers. 

On most cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars, the M.F.N. rate is 20 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1023; and various tariff items, depend- 
ing upon form in which steel is imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1027 


1027: Materials—When used by manufacturers of malleable iron castings or 
steel shafting for use exclusively in the manufacture of such articles for 
use in the manufacture of goods enumerated in tariff items 409a, 409b, 
409c, 409d, 409e, 409f, 409¢, 409}, 4090, 409p and 439c 

99: p.c. 
No drawback has been paid under this item for many years. It could be of 
no value except in respect of the rare transaction through an entrepreneur. (See 
tariff item 442 et seq.) 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1028 


1028: Steel billets—When used in the manufacture of the seamless pipes, tubes 
and flues enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d: no drawback shall be 
paid under this item when the pipes, tubes and flues enumerated in tariff 
items 399 and 410d are dutiable under the General Tariff of Schedule A 
to this Act 99 p.c. 


This strangely-worded item has had varying weight—ranging from a high in 
drawbacks of $26,000 to a low of $500 in 1954-55. Apparently its purpose was 
to provide free entry for billets used in producing seamless tubes which would, if 
imported, themselves enter duty-free under certain named tariff items. The 
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only representations at the public hearings were by Page-Hersey, which asked 
that the drawback item remain in effect wnless duties were imposed on the seam- 
less tubes (under Reference No. 119). 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1045 and 1045a 


1045: Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated with lead or with lead and tin, 
-064 inch to -022 inch in thickness, 20 to 42 inches in width and 50 to 
120 inches in length—When used in the manufacture of stampings for 
automobiles 99 p.c. 


1045a:Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated with lead or with lead and tin, 
-064 inch to -022 inch in thickness, 50 to 120 inches in length, and not less 
than 20 inches in width—When imported other than under the General 
Tariff, during the period August 1st, 1955 to December 31st, 1956, for use 
in the manufacture of stampings for automobiles 
99 p.c. 


It would seem feasible to comment in one note on these two items, since 
evidence at the public hearings—particularly that by the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce—was to the effect that item 1045 had ceased to be operative and 
had been ‘‘superseded by Drawback Item 1045a’”’. Figures as to the amounts 
paid under the items were produced by the drawbacks officer present in the form 
of a total, covering both items. This total drawback ranged as follows: 


TESA IBV CHI GRUGOU COMMER tier rey cee swe ees ste $348 , 100 
HY EO ARG I EI Aan ee ha 610,161 
24 LOD aS ukertes’..< MUR ONS seer 6 3. 485 ,328 
ey SS SECTS Theo Bo Wis RIE, see Ug ye Oe 652 , 954 
Se ME LOD AL 0 Sane MN RL Nis Bilan. aia 414,219 


It was indicated that these amounts of drawback paid covered payments in 
respect of hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets and terneplate. These payments 
would be in large part to manufacturers of automotive parts—with some, no 
doubt, direct to the automobile producers. In this connection, it was stated at 
the hearings that “‘about one-third of the sheet, strip and terneplate used in the 
motor vehicle manufacturing industry (in 1954) falls within the range of Draw- 
back Items 1045 and 1045a’’. Some would be ineligible on a dimensional basis. 
Further, that, (as regards the extent to which such steel is an element in the 
cost of producing automotive stampings) ‘‘we may use an industry-wide average 
which has been conservatively estimated at not less than 60 per cent of the cost 
of the finished stamping’”’. And, further “‘if the drawbacks under 1045 and 1045a 
were to be removed, the automotive stampers would have to have a direct and 
compensating increase in the tariffs on automotive stampings, not just (on) 
those that are now dutiable but also on those that are free of duty’. 


Some parts manufacturers said that they had to import a large proportion 
of their requirements of cold-rolled sheets, particularly in the lighter gauges; and, 
of course, all had to rely upon imported terneplate—for those applications where 
terneplate is deemed to be imperative—because it is not produced in Canada. 
(The basic group frequently repeated that they were not seeking cancellation of 
the drawback on terneplate). 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon the form in which the 
steel is imported; probably 7(a), (b); 9. 
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EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1057 


1057: Materials—When used in the manufacture of articles entitled to entry 
under tariff item 442, when such articles are sold to manufacturers to be 
used as specified in said item 99 p.c. 


The amount of drawback paid under this item in 1954-55 was nil. The 
drawback item can relate only to warehouse transactions, since all materials 
entering into the cost of production of agricultural machinery enter Free under 
item 442 and there would seem to be no necessity for administering a drawback 
to cover only occasional warehouse transactions. No drawbacks have been 
paid since 1939. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1058 


1058: Materials—When used in the manufacture of articles entitled to entry 
under tariff items 411 and 41la, not including saws, and articles entitled 
to entry under tariff item 4101, when such articles are used as specified 
in said items 60 p.c. 


Since this drawback item in its present form applies to many products (as 
well as to steel) the Board is not recommending any change therein and the pur- 
pose of this note is so to state. 


““END-USE”’ or ‘“PURPOSE”’ ITEMS DROPPED: 


379(a)-- > ++ + -886(m) (i) 
379(b) == 886 (m) (ii) 
370(C) a ahd OR Gia 
379(e) ~ 386(o) 
386(a) 386(p) 
386(c) - 386(s) 
386(d) 386(t) 
386(e) 386b 
386(f) 387¢ 
386(1) 388e 
386(j) 395 
386(k) 395a 
386(1) 
DRAWBACK ITEMS DROPPED: 

1006 

1007 

1015 

1025 

1027 

1045 

1045a, 

1057 
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APPENDIX A 


REFERENCE NO. 118 


ANALYSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
TO SHOW THE PRESUMED EFFECT OF PROPOSALS 


MADE BY 
PRODUCERS OF BASIC IRON AND STEEL 


(As used for discussion at all public sittings of 
The Tariff Board in respect of 
Reference No. 118) 


Distributed to Interested Parties in December, 1955 


73371—143 


1. The (proposed) tariff items shown in the left-hand column of the attached 
draft Schedule should be read in connection with, and as governed by, the 
revised Definitions suggested by the producers of basic Iron and Steel. 

2. The items shown in the right-hand column of the attached draft Schedule 
are as at present in the Customs Tariff, as regards both wording and rates 
of duty. As at present administered, they are governed by the existing 
Definitions in the Customs Tariff. It is important to note, however, that, 
in the event of adoption of revised Definitions, many items would be governed 
by the latter. 

3. The tariff rates shown under the items in the right-hand column are those of 
the British Preferential, the Most-Favoured-Nation, and the General 
Tariff, respectively. Wherever in any column a second rate is shown, 
this latter is a Trade Agreement rate and at present the operative rate. 

4. Excerpts from existing tariff items are frequently shown (in brackets) where 
less than the complete existing item would appear to be affected by pro- 
posed changes in wording or rate. 

5. Necessarily, an existing item may appear more than once in the right-hand 
column, depending upon the degree of comprehensiveness of the proposed 
new item. 

* * * * 
PROPOSED DEFINITIONS EXISTING DEFINITIONS 

1. (No change proposed) ‘Rolled Iron’”’ or ‘‘Rolled Steel’’ means iron or 

steel hot rolled only. 

[ 2.,‘‘Plate’’, when applied to iron or steel, meansa | ‘“‘plate’’ when applied to iron or steel means a 
rectangle, circle or sketch, flat or in, coils, rectangle, circle or sketch as cut in a plate mill, 
whether or not with sheared, cut or mill more than fourteen inches in width, and 0-1875 
edges, of the following dimensions: inch or more in thickness, with variations from 

Over 6 inches but not over 48 inches in such thickness not exceeding 0-015 inch; 
width—0-: 2300 inch or over in thickness 
Over 48 inches in width—0-1800 inch or over 
in thickness 
3. “Sheet’’ or ‘Strip’, when applied to iron or | ‘hoop, band and strip’’ when applied to iron or 
steel, means flat rolled rectangles, whether steel mean flat forms not more than fourteen 
or not in coils, of the following dimensions: inches in width and less than 0-1875 inch in 
thickness; 
Sheet: ‘Sheet’? when applied to iron or steel means a 
Over 12 inches but not over 48 inches in rectangle more than fourteen inches in width and 
width—0- 2299 inch and thinner less than a plate in thickness; 
Over 48 inches in width—0-1799 inch and 
thinner 
Strip: 
Over 6 inches but not over 12 inches in 
width—0- 2299 inch and thinner 
Six inches or less in width—0-2030 inch 
and thinner 
(“hoop” and ‘‘band’”’ no longer defined) 
4, “‘Skelp’’, when applied to iron or steel, means None 


flat rolled iron or flat rolled steel, whether in 
lengths or in coils, with either rolled edge or 
cut edge, bevelled or not, for use in the 
manufacture of pipes and tubes. 


* * * * * * * * 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


Item 


1. Pig iron, n.o.p., and sponge iron 
; ; p.c. 5 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
* * * * 
. (a) Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. MO yeKes. AD FO(e- 


(b) Blooms, slabs, billets, sheet bars, of iron 
or steel, n.o.p. 
5 pic. 


10 p.Cine 20 p.ck 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under proposed item 2, subsections 
(a) and (b), would be affected by the pro- 
posed revision of tariff item 389, shown in 
this draft schedule as proposed item 11) 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Item 

374 Pig iron, n.o.p. 

perton $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 
376 Sponge iron 

Free Free Free 
* * * * 

377. ~— Ingots, of iron or steel, n.o.p. 

perton $1.50 $3.00 $3.00 


377a Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., 
sheet bars, of iron or steel, by whatever 


process made, n.o.p. 
per ton $2.50 $4.50 $4.50 
4.00 


377b_ Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 
n.o.p., of iron or steel, valued at not less 
than 3 cents per pound, when imported 
by manufacturers of steel for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of steel, in their 
own factories under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Minister 


Free Free 5 p.c. 


377c Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 

n.o.p., of iron or steel, of a class or kind 

not made in Canada, when imported 

by manufacturers of forgings for use exclu- 

sively in the manufacture of forgings, in 

their own factories, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister 

per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 


377d _ ~~ Billets of steel of Bessemer quality, when 
imported by manufacturers of seamless 

steel tubes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of seamless steel tubes, in 

their own factories 

Free 


5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


377e Wrought or puddled iron in the form of 
billets 


Free 


378 (Billets of iron or steel weighing less than 60 
pounds per lineal yard) 


(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 


n.O.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


(b) Not further processed than hammered 
or pressed, n.o.p. 
10p.c. 25 p.c. 


20 p.c. 


30 p.c. 


(ec) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or 
ground, n.o.p. 
NOM Zaioer 


20 p.c. 


30 p.c. 


(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 4 
cents per pound, n.o.p. 


Free 125 p.c;1, 15 p.c. 


1005 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of cutlery 
or stove trimmings) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


1006 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of 
scythes, reaping hooks, hay or straw 
knives, hoes, agricultural forks, hand 
rakes, axes, or windmills) 

Drawback of 99 p.e. 


1007 (Steel billets) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1009 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of files, 
augers, auger bits, bit braces, wrenches, 
hammers or hatchets) 

Drawback of 60 p.c. 


1015 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of skates 
or bicycle chain) 

Drawback of 40 p.e. 


1027 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in making certain agricul- 
tural implements, pasteurizers and farm 
or logging sleighs and wagons) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1028 Steel billets when used in the manufacture 
of the seamless pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d: 
no drawback shall be paid under this 
item when the pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d 
are dutiable under the General Tariff of 
Schedule A to this Act. 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


Note: The adoption of new definitions 
would not redefine any ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars. 


* * * * * * * * 
3. Track rails of rolled iron or steel, tee or girder 387 Railway rails, of iron or steel, of any 
shaped, of any weight, punched, drilled or not weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
10p.c. 123p.c. 20 p.c. drilled or not, n.o.p. 


per ton $4.50 $6.00 $7.00 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 387c Steel grooved (or girder) rails for electric 
tramway use, weighing not less than 
75 pounds per lineal yard, punched, 
drilled, or not, of shapes and lengths not 
made in Canada 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


3882 Rails (track), of iron or steel, other than 
railway rails, further manufactured than 
hot rolled, with other sections, arched 
or not, welded thereto or not 

Free 123 p.c. 35 p.c. 


(No change proposed) 387b Railway intersection layouts, intersections» 
switches, crossings, frogs, guard rails, of 
iron or steel 

15 p.c. 25 p.c, 30 p.c: 


* * * * * 4 * * 


4. Railway tie-plates, fish-plates, splice bars and 387a Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail 
other joint bars, of rolled iron or steel, joints, and tie-plates, of iron or steel 
punched, drilled, or not per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 

10 p.c: §16.p.c) +20 pc. 


(Item opposite to be cancelled) 


* * * * * * * * 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


5. Structural shapes of iron or steel, not punched, 
drilled, or further manufactured than hot 
rolled: 

(a) Angles, beams, channels, tees or zees, of 
regular or irregular design, (*) n.o.p.; 
sheet piling with or without handling 
holes, including interlocking sections used 
therewith 

10 p.e. 


1S'p:c.. 20 p.c. 


(*) To include centre sills, bulb angles, car 
and shipbuilding channels and beams, 
elevator tees 


5. (b) Angles over 8 inches in length of one or both 
legs; beams over 18 inches in depth of 
web; channels over 15 inches in depth of 
web; zees over 6 inches in depth of web; 
all the foregoing when not made in 
Canada 

20 p.c. 


Free 2 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under proposed item 5, subsections 
(a) and (b), would be affected by the proposed 
revision of tariff item 389, shown in this 
draft schedule as proposed item 11) 


(No change proposed) 


6. Hot rolled bars and rods of iron or steel, plain 
or deformed, in straight lengths or coils, viz.; 
rounds, 7/32 inch or over in diameter; squa- 
res, + inch to 53 inches inclusive; round 
cornered squares, 2 inch to 8 inches inclusive; 
hexagons, + inch to 4-1/16 inches inclusive; 
flats, 13/64 inch and over, and up to 6 inches 
inclusive, in width. Bar size shapes: angles, 
channels, tees and zees, if their greatest sect- 
ional dimension is less than 3 inches; ovals, 
half-ovals and half-rounds; sections of irre- 
gular design not over 12 inches in width, 
n.O.p. 

20 p.c. 


10 p.c. 15 p.c. 
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388 


388a 


388b 


388¢ 


388e 


440f 


388d 


377e 


377£ 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, col- 
umns, girders, joists, tees, zees and other 
shapes or sections, not punched, drilled 
or further manufactured than hot rolled, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, 
not punched or drilled, weighing not less 
than 35 pounds per lineal yard, including 
interlocking sections, if any, used there- 
with, n.o.p. 

per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 

Iron or steel shapes or sections, as here- 
under defined, not punched, drilled or 
further manufactured than hot rolled, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, viz.: I-beams, up to and 
including 6 inches in depth, but not to 
include H sections; channels, up to and 
including 7 inches in depth; angles, up to 
and including 6 inches by 6 inches; zees, 
up a and including 6 inches in depth of 
we 

per ton $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 

Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
columns, girders, joists, tees, zees and 
other shapes or sections, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not 
punched or drilled, including interlocking 
sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p. 

per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 


Iron or steel beams or joists, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, weighing less than 53 pounds per 
lineal yard for each inch in depth of web 

5 p.c. 123 p.c. 17% p.c. 


Iron or steel side or centre sill sections, of 
all sizes not manufactured in Canada, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, not punched, drilled or 
further manufactured, when imported by 
manufacturers of railway cars, for use in 
their own factories 


per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 
Structural shapes for ships 
Free Free Free 
Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 


colums, girders, joists, piling, tees, zees‘ 
and other shapes or sections, punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled or cast, n.o.p. 


PANTS By ieos. = Uk saxas 
174 p.c. 25 p.c. 
* * * * 


Wrought or puddled iron in the form of bars 
or rods 
Free — — 


Bars or rods, of iron or steel, hot rolled, 
viz.:— Rounds over 4-7 inches in diameter 
and squares over 4 inches 

per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 
$6.00 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under this proposed item would be 
affected by the proposed revision of tariff 
item 389, shown in this draft schedule as 
proposed item 11) 
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378 


379 


388b 


395 


395a 


1005 


1006 


1007 


1009 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(Bars and rods of iron or steel) 


(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 
N.O.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 
4 cents per pound, n.o.p. 
Free 122 p.c. (15 p.c. 


(a) Rods, when imported by manufac- 
rers of horseshoe nails for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of horseshoe 
nails, in their own factories 

Free Free Free 


(b) Rods, in the coil, or bars, one and one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter and over, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
chain for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of chain, in their own factories 
per ton Free $3.50 $3.50 


(c) Bars, when imported by manufac- 
turers of shovels for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of shovels, in their 
own factories 
per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


(d) Rods, in the coil, not over .375 inch in 
diameter when imported by manu- 
facturers of wire for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of wire, in their own 
factories 
per ton $2.25 $5.00 $5.00 


(e) Bars of iron or steel, hot rolled, 5 inches 
in diameter and larger, when imported 
by manufacturers of polished shafting 
for use in their own factories 

per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
columns, girders, joists, tees, zees and 
other shapes or sections, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not 
punched or drilled, including interlocking 
sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p. 

per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 


Sections, of iron or steel, not being ordinary 
square, flat or round bars, whether forged 
and punched or not, unfinished, when 
imported by manufacturers of hames for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hames, in their own factories, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free Free Free 


Blanks, of iron or steel, when imported by 
manufacturers of milling cutters for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of milling 
cutters, in their own factories, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(Bars and rods) 
Drawback of 99 p.e. 


(Bars and rods) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Flat spring steel and steel axle bars) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Bars and rods for use in the manufacture 
of files, augers, auger bits, bit braces, 
wrenches, hammers or hatches) 

Drawback of 60 p.c. 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


1015 (Bars and rods for use in skates or bicycle 
chain) 
Drawback of 40 p.e. 
Double Bevelled Edge Rolled Steel used 
in the manufacture of skates 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1023 Hot rolled hexagon iron or steel bars when 
used in the manufacture of cold drawn 
? or cold rolled iron or steel bars 
Drawback of 60 p.c. 


1025 Hot rolled hexagon bars of Bessemer steel 
not being of greater value than 4 cents 
per pound when used in the manufacture 
of cold drawn bars 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1027 Steel bars and rods for use in the manu- 
facture of malleable iron castings or steel 
shafting for use in the manufacture of 
certain farm implements, pasteurizers, 
farm or logging sleighs and wagons 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1057 Materials for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements 
Drawback of 99 p.e. 


1058 (Drawback for grinding balls and grinding 
rods to be deleted) 
Drawback of 60 p.c. 


No change proposed 378 Bars and rods: 
‘ aid (b) Not further processed than hammered 


or pressed, n.o.p. 
10*pier, “25p.e7 © 30'D.c. 
20 p.c. 
(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or 
ground, n.o.p. 
10 p.cy  2oipcy, +30) p:c: 
20 p.c. 


n d 388f Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or 
eg ree Proposed) steel, hot or cold rolled, coated or not, 
not punched, drilled nor further manu- 
factured, and similar material formed 
from hot or cold rolled iron or steel strip, 
coated or not, when imported by manu- 
facturers of metal window sash, case- 
ments or frames for use in the manu- 
facture of such articles, in their own 
factories 
per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


394 (Axle bars and axle blanks) 
eee propose) (a) For railway vehicles, including loco- 
motives and tenders 
7ip.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
225 p.c. 


394 (b) For other vehicles, n.o.p. 
22% p.c. 30p.c. 35 p.c. 


223 p.c 
(c) N.o.p. 
20 p.c. 273 p.c. 30 p.c. 
22% p.c 
* * * * * * * * 
7. Skelp, of iron or steel: 384 Skelp of iron or steel, hot rolled, when 
(a) With mill or bevelled edge, of a width not imported by manufacturers of pipes and 
made in Canada but not exceeding 43 tubes for use exclusively in the manu- 
inches in width facture of pipes and tubes, in their own 
Free Sipe. 5.8: factories, under regulations prescribed 
(b) N.o.p. by the Minister 
{pcr 15 p.c. 20 p.c: Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) See also existing item 386(r) (cold rolled 


sheet or strip for use in the manufacture 

(The Tariff Board understands that the of pipes and tubes) opposite proposed 

Customs Authorities admit under existing new cold rolled sheet and strip item 
item 384, in addition to skelp, so-called, hot (proposed item 9). 


rolled, plate, sheet and strip for the manu- 
facture of pipes and tubes) 


* * * * & & % 


8. Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, 380 Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
whether or not with sheared or rolled (a) Not more tian 66 Hhches dieeedih: 


edges, of carbon steel or alloy steel or iron, n.0.p. 


polished or ssp * sa te per ton $4.25 $8.00 $38.00 
Dies Bee. Dos (b) More than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 
: ; per ton Free $6.00 $6.00 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) (d) With chequer, diamond or other raised 
pattern on contact surface 
per ton Free $8.00 $8.00 


383 Plates of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, n.o.p. 
Free li.p.c. 915 1.08 
10 p.e. 
(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p. 
Wie. dkiieve, AOS 
(c) Coated with zine, n.o.p. 
Wp. 20.pie. 20 pe. 
17% p.c. 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 
10 p.e. 


383 (e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or 
otherwise coated, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 124 p.c. 15 p.c. 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 
10 PiGsyen20.D.Cu, A20iD.C. 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, coated or not 
10) pic.ane20! p:Gaaecol pee. 


385 Plates of iron or steel, hot rolled, valued at 
not less than 5 cents per pound 
Free 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 


385a Plates of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, 
hot or cold rolled, polished or not, 
valued at not less than 5 cents per pound 
Free 20D ,02 6.20 DG. 
123 p.c. 


386 Plates of iron or steel: 


(a) Plates, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture or repair of the pressure 
parts of boilers, pulp digesters, 
steam accumulators and vessels for 
the refining of oil, in their own 
factories 

perton Free $5.00 $5.00 

(b) Plates for butts, hinges, typewriters, 
etc. 

Free ip.c. 10p.c. 


386 (c) Plates for agricultural implements 
Free Free Free 
(g) Plates, not tempered, for saws 
(Including ex. item—GATT) 
Free Free Free 
(h) Plates, tempered or ground, for saws 
(Including ex. item—GATT) 
Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 
7d p.c. 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(No change proposed ) 


9. Sheets or strip, of carbon steel or of alloy steel 
or iron, whether or not with sheared or 
rolled edges, in lengths or coils: 

(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 


N.O.p. 
19 pew! 15sp.02 (25 p.c. 
(b) Not further processed than pickled, cold 
rolled or cold drawn, polished or not, 
N.O.p. 
39 p.c. 


123 p.c. 173 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


Note: Uncoated stock at present dutiable under 
item 383(g) would presumably be classified 
under existing item 446a ‘‘as manufactured 
articles’’ at 


10 p.c... 212 Dts, 39 p.t, 
22g pC. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


440f Plates for ships 


Free Free Free 


848 (4) Plates for oil and gas operations 
Free Free Free 


Drawback Items possibly affecting plate 


1005 Drawback of 99 p.e. 
1006 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
1009 Drawback of 60 p.c. 
1015 Drawback of 40 p.c. 


Proviso to 1015 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
380 (ec) Plates of iron or steel, 
flanged, dished or curved 

5d p.C- 25 p.c. 

223 p.c. 


hot rolled, 
30 p.c. 


9 x * a 


381 Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(a) -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


7ip.c. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) More than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
perton $4.25 $6.00 $7.00 


382 Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 

(a) Hot rolled, -080 inch or less in thick- 

ness, N.O.p. 

5 p.c. 15 p.c. 195 p.e: 

123 p.c. 
(b) Hot rolled, more than -080 inch in 
thickness, n.o.p. 
perton $3.00 eee $8.00 


(ec) Cold rolled or cold drawn, -080 inch 
or less in thickness, n.o.p. 
apc. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 
(d) Cold rolled or cold drawn, more than 
.080 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
123 p.c. 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
22% p.c. 


383 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, (not coated) 
LOMD.ce wZOkp Gan 2208p. 


385 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, 
hot rolled, valued at not less than five 
cents per pound, n.o.p. 


Free 124 p.c. 15 p-e, 


385a Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of rust, acid 
or heat resisting steels, hot or cold rolled, 
polished or not, valued at not less than 
five cents per pound 
Free 20 p.c. 


123 p.c. 


20 p.c. 


385c Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold 
rolled, not more than .025 of an inch in 
thickness, containing not less than 2.90 
per cent of silicon, coated or not, for use 
in the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
or parts of electrical apparatus 


Free Free 123 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


192 


386 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, 
as hereunder defined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister: 


(a) See ‘‘plate’’ item 


(b) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
butts, hinges, typewriters or sewing 
machines, in their own factories 

Free xp.c. 10p.c. 


(c) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, 
being mould boards, shares, cultiva- 
tor or shoe shapes, plough plates, 
land sides or dise circles, when such 
rectangles, circles or sketches are cut 
to shape but not moulded, punched, 
polished or otherwise manufactured, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
agricultural implements for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements in their own 
factories 

Free Free Free 


(d) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, coated or 
not, polished or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of saddlery hard- 
ware and saddles for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such articles, 
in their own factories 

Free Free Free 


(e) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot or cold 
rolled, when imported by manufac- 
turers of shovels for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of shovels, in 
their own factories 

per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


({) Hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled 
or drawn, coated or not, when im- 
ported by manutacturers of mats for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
mats, in their own factories 

Free OMp.Ge 5 pce 


(g) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, not tem- 
pered or ground nor further manu- 
factured than cut to shape, without 
indented edges, when imported by 
manufacturers of saws or straw cut- 
ters for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of saws or straw cutters, in 
their own factories 

Free Free Free 


Ex. GATT Free 


(h) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hardened, 
tempered or ground, not further 
manufactured than cut to shape, 
without indented edges, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of saws for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
saws, in their own factories 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 


Ex. GATT ; p-c. 


(i) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, when im- 
ported by manufactruers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of 
buckle clasps, bedfasts, furniture 
casters, corset steels, clock springs, 
shoe shanks, phonograph motor 
springs or ball bearings, in their own 
factories 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


193 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(j) Hoop, band or strip, being tagging 
metal, coated or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of shoe and corset 
laces for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of shoe and corset laces, in 
their own factories 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


(k) Sheets, hot or cold rolled, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or 
of apparatus designed for cooking or 
for heating buildings, for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or 
of vitreous-enamelled sheets for 
apparatus designed for cooking or 
tor heating buildings 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(1) Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, when 
imported by manufacturers of appa- 
ratus designed for cooking or for 
heating buildings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of apparatus de- 
signed tor cooking or for heating 
buildings, in their own factories 

Free LOieG wl 2s pec. 


(in) (i) Sheets of iron or steel, cold rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
sheets coated with tin 

Free 15%p.c. » £5 p.e: 


(xm ) (ii) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron 
or steel, hot rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of sheets, hoop, 
band or strip, coated with zine or 
other metal or metals, nct including 
tin, in their own factories 

5 p.c. Agere, A o«c- 
173° p.e: 


(n) Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, in coils 
not less than 100 feet in length, when 
imported by manufacturers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of cold 
rolled iron or steel, in their own fac- 
tories 

Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


(p) Sheets or strip, or iron or steel, hot or 
cold rolled, with silicon content of .075 
per centum or more, when imported by 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus 
or of parts therefor, for use in the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus or of 
parts therefor, in their own factories 

Free 1270.0, leo D.C. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or 
coated, .064 inch or less in thickness, 
not more than three inches in width, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
barrels or kegs or by manufacturers of 
flat hoops for barrels and kegs, for use 
exclusively in their own factories 

Free 123 p.c. . 123 p.c. 


(r) Sheets or strip, cold rolled, when 
imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of pipes and tubes in 
their own factories, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Minister 

Free o p.c. 5 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(c) Hot or cold rolled, coated with metal or 
metals, paint, tar, asphaltum, vitreous 
enamel or any other substance or 
substances, n.o.p., corrugated or not 

123 p.c. 17% p.c. £35 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
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386 


386b 


438f 


440f 


385a 


385b 


386 (g) 


386 (t) 


848 


383 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(u) Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Besse- 
mer quality, when imported by 
manufacturers of hinges, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of 
hinges, in their own factories. 
per ton Free $4.00 $8.00 


Sheet and strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, 
in coils or otherwise, when imported by 
manufacturers to be cold rolled or cold 
reduced and used exclusively in the 
manufacture of sheets or strip coated 
with tin 

Free Free - 


Hot rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled 
or mill edge, of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, when imported for use in the 
importers’ own factory, in the manu- 
facture of the goods enumerated in tariff 
Items 424 and 438a, or in the manu- 
facture of parts therefor 

perton Free Free $8.00 


Sheets of iron or steel for shipbuilding 
and repairs 
Free Free Free 


Ex. Electric resistance strip, ribbon, wire, 
and wire cold rolled after drawing, 
containing from 19 per cent to 26 per cent 
chromium, and 38 per cent to 7 per cent 
aluminum, -5 per cent to 4 per cent 
cobalt, and remainder iron 

- Free - 


Stainless steels in primary mill forms, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, 
manufactured from Canadian made 
ingots, blooms or slabs imported by the 
Canadian manufacturers of such ingots, 
blooms or slabs for use in Canadian 
manufactures 

per ton $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 


Ex. Sheets, hoop, band or strip, not tem- 
pered or ground nor further manufactured 
than cut to shape, without indented 
edges, when imported for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of saws or straw 
cutters 

o Free - 


Welded strip steel not tempered, nor 
further manufactured than cut to shape 
and beading removed, without indented 
edges, for use in the manufacture of saw 
blades 


Free Free Free 
(4) (Steel for pipes and tubes for defined 
purpose) 
Free Free Free 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Coated with zine, n.o.p. 
7ip.c. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 
172 p.c. 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
DIDIC. 125 p.c. 15 p.e: 
10 p.c. 
(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or 
otherwise coated, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 
MU seep Hilguken. «Ay once 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, (coated) 
Oc. Chee LD. CammcoLD.C- 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


385¢ 


(See this item above) 


386(c) (See this item above) 
386(d) (See this item above) 
386(f) (See this item above) 


386(j) (See this item above) 


386(q) (See this item above) 


384a, 


(d) Hot or cold rolled, coated with tin, or with 383 
an alloy of lead and tin 
Loop-ciwti lb pz. 4°20 pee 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


386e 


: 1045 


1045a 


(e) Cold rolled strip in coils, electro-galvan- 386 
ized, 6 inches or less in width, of a class 
or kind not made in Canada 
Free} (gDean 1% p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(f) Hot rolled tight cooperage steel, with 396 
rolled or mill edge, not over .064 inch 
in thickness, not over 3 inches in width, 
of a class or kind not made in Canada 
Free Dien 20'D.C. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
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(Hoop steel, coated, for the manufacture 
of hoops for barrels) 
Free Free 123 p.c. 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, n.o.p. 
Free by joe, ls yotee 
10 p.c. 
(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p. 
ISye, oe, MAN Foxex 


Sheets of iron or steel, coated with an alloy 
of lead and tin, for use in Canadian manu- 
factures 

Free 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 


(Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated 
with lead or with lead and tin ... for the 
manufacture o1 stampings for auto- 
mobiles) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Steel sheets, similarly coated, of certain 
dimensions for the manufacture of stamp- 
ings for automobiles) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(0) Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, 
electro-galvanized, six inches or less 
in width, in coils of not less than 
100 feet, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of rolling doors of steel, 
in their own factories 

Free (sp.c. 73 ).c. 


(s) Strip, of iron or steel, cold rolled, 
tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 
21 inches or less in width, .080 inch 
or less in thickness, in coils of not 
less than 100 feet, for use in the manu- 
facture of metal belting or flexible 
metal hose 

Free 7% p.cy 120 p.c. 


(c) Sheets, etc., coated with zinc, n.o.p. 
7% pic: -* 20'pic: "20 p.c. 
173 p.c. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or 
coated, .064 inch or less in thickness, 
not more than three inches in width, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
barrels or kegs or by manufacturers 
of flat hoops for barrels and kegs, for 
use exclusively in their own factories 

Free 123%p.c. 123 p.c. 


Hoop steel, hot rolled, with mill or rolled 
edges, plain or coated, .0972 inch or less 
in thickness, not more than three inches 
in width, for use in the manufacture of 
hoops for barrels or kegs 

Free Free 129 p.¢. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


10. Forgings of iron or carbon steel or alloy steel, 
in any degree of manufacture, viz.: 
Solid forgings, over 80,000 pounds in weight, 
or over 65 feet in length, or over 70 inches in 
diameter; solid forgings, machine bored, 
over 60,000 pounds in weight, or over 65 feet 
in length, or over 70 inches external diameter; 
hollow-forged forgings, over 40,000 pounds in 
weight, or over 72 inches in length, or over 
84 inches in internal diameter 

Free 15 p.c. 30 p.c. 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


11. Upon any article or commodity enumerated 
in (proposed tariff items 2(a), 2(b), 5, 6, and 
existing items 378b* and 378c*) of this 
Schedule, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid, under regulations prescribed by 
the Minister, in addition to the rates of 
Customs duties enumerated in such said 
tariff items, an ad valorem surtax of five 
per centum when any such said article or 
commodity contains any one or more of 
the following: 


(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. 


(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


196 


1005 
1006 
1007 
1009 
1015 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Drawback Items 


In so far as these items refer to sheets, 
band, hoop or strip 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 99 p.ce. 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 60 p.e. 
Drawback of 40 p.c. 


Proviso to 1015 Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1045 
1045a 


392 


392a 


392b 


392c 


389 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


* * * * 


Forgings, of iron or steel, in any degree of 
manufacture,n.o.p. (To extent affected) 
174 p.c. 27}p.c. (30)p.c. 
22% p.c. 


Forgings of iron or steel, in any degree of 
manufacture, hollow, machined or not, 
not less than 12 inches in internal dia- 
meter; and all other forgings, solid or 
otherwise, in any degree of manufacture, 
rough turned or rough machined or not, 
of a weight of 20 tons or over 

(To be cancelled) 
Free 1D p.ci? 30'p.c: 


Forgings of steel, rough machined and 
fitted or not, and handles of steel or of 
metal alloy in the rough, when imported 
by manufacturers of surgical and dental 
instruments for use in the manufacture 
of such instruments in their own factories 

Free Free 30 p.c. 


Forged golf club heads of iron or steel, 
with or without face or similar marking, 
but not ground, polished, plated or other- 
wise finished 

10 pren  10-C= 30) p.c: 


* * * * 


Upon any article or commodity enume- 
rated in tariff items 377, 377a, 378a, 378b, 
378c, 388a, 388b, and 388c of this Schedule 
not being of greater value than 6} cents 
per pound, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid, under regulations prescribed 
by the Minister, in addition to the rates 
of Customs duties enumerated in such 
said tariff items, an ad valorem surtax of 
five per centum when any such said 
article or commodity contains any one or 
more of the following: 


(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 

(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or 
more, by weight. 

(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum, or more 
by weight. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by (e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by (f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by (g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, 
weight. by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by (h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(i) Any other element, not being iron or (i) Any other element, not being iron or 
carbon, in excess of -5 per centum by carbon, in excess of -5 per centum by 
weight. weight. 


(*) These two existing items unchanged 
by basic steel producers proposals. 


Nore: It should be noted that proposed 
item 11 would cover a considerably 
wider field than existing item 389. 
This results from the fact that the 
proposed items enumerated in item 
11 would replace not only the existing 
items enumerated in item 389, but 
also other existing items not at 
present enumerated in item 389. 


Addendum: The following existing Tariff Items, named in the letter of reference from the Minister of 
Finance, were not shown in the draft Schedule prepared for public sittings for the reason 
that they were not included in the proposals by the Industry: items 441c, 442, 442b, 
442c and 458. 
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APPENDIX B 


STATISTICS OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION 
OF 
BASIC IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The following import statistics, originating in two Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics publications—‘‘Trade of Canada” and “Primary Iron and Steel’’, 

are compiled on two bases, i.e.: 

(a) the existing Canadian Customs Tariff definitions showing imports under 
each tariff item; 

(b) the American Iron and Steel Institute’s (AISI) definitions as applied 
by the D.B.S. 


Since the coverage of the Canadian Customs Tariff definitions and the 
tariff items often differs from the AISI definitions, the two sets of import 
statistics are often not comparable. 


The D.B.S. production statistics are compiled on the basis of the AISI 
definitions. They are therefore comparable to the import statistics com- 
piled on the AISI definitions, but not to the import statistics compiled on 
the basis of the Customs Tariff definitions. 


The D.B.S. import figures on the AISI basis are often shown in greater 
detail than the production figures. It therefore has been necessary to 
consolidate groups of import figures in order to relate them to production. 


Under the provisions of the Statistics Act it is not permissible to disclose 
production statistics in instances where there are less than three producers. 
As a result, no production data are shown for tin-plate and certain other 
items. 


Imports for 1937 on the Canadian Customs Definition basis are for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1937. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not show import or production 


figures for the following tariff items: 384a, 385a ex, 385b, 385c, 386(g) ex, 
386(h) ex, 386(s), 386(t), 458, 848(4). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 374, Pig iron, n.o.p. 
(s.c. 5012) 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Ws Pic eee ee ete aires 534 6,677 8, 969 1,829 Lop 9,705 7,338 12,082 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — — 1,436 — 110 — — 

(Seni At Vio. beh ct it eee _- — LR OS2 mel aron — — _ —- 

United Kingdom: cipeces. cs cos 5,823 = 5,890 — — — 4,602 1,746 
CHRCIS)) Bed dees es ae oe 2 303 682 4,094 1388 §=13,451 7,045 335 
"OTE wile here aR ei ae ee 6,359 6,980: 26,573 22,126 1,665 23,266 18,985 14,163 


Nore: In 1950 and again in 1954, 112 tons entered duty free. In 1955, 55 tons entered duty free. 
See following sheet for imports of pig iron under item 442 for the manufacture of farm machinery. 
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Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
STs ae varaeecoemetegh Sat St toe se cea Era aa 6,371 1,006,718 1,013,089 0.63 
ee | a ar 7,010 2,125,739 2,133,109 0.35 
a inkis evmeis 30, 560 2 OligleL 2,347, 681 1.30 
CS CE ee re 14, 554 2,552, 893 2,567,447 0.57 
UN kes) ts. SERS) Ast al an ld EN 1, 584 2,681, 585 2,683, 169 0.06 
Le Eh Se aera D5 +057 3,012, 268 3,037,325 0.82 
Ae OD, REG, Soe SEAL. asctot oi 18, 609 2,211,029 2,229, 638 0.83 
Leh a eh ae rs 12,386 3, 213, 764 3, 226, 150 0-38 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 442, Imports of pig iron for the manufacture of farm machinery. 


(s.c. 5011) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ee ee ile een he 4 27 398 1,841 — _- 2,218 922 300 
1 SUE as eT Ce — = 1,102 -— — _ — — 
pees foe el Sk tame 27 398 2,943 — —_ 2,218 922 300 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports and production of pig iron for the manufacture of agricultural implements not separately 
shown in AISI breakdown. For total production of pig iron see item 374. 


Exports of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Bick: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 

Ure INOMON. ... BT Bees BAP Rows. <e 5,070 — — 88, 635 —_ 

Re Ee Oa ih oa gue ad Grats Sipirerers ban 16, 282 662 194, 528 287,141 202,597 

ore Cee eek eo — — — 211 6 

Ly SW) 2 IR ak ae ee a Cae Zi yeo2 662 194, 528 375, 987 202, 603 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 

Tariff Item 376, Sponge iron. 

(s.c. 5024) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

se a es — — 10 44 6 9 118 425 

ANT Bae ae oh rene 85 = <_< am = — — — 

1S Ue err 85 — 10 44 6 9 118 425 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377, Ingots; 377c, Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, for the manufacture of forgings; 442, Ingots for the manufacture of farm machinery. 


(s.c. 5022) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

MOULCOS oe enn ite 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
iS maA ach cer oe es Oe 998 1,291 2,941 50, 048 38, 830 1,845 992 998 
Ota cs). sees iets bs 998 1,291 2,941 50, 048 38, 830 1,845 992 998 


Nore: Duty free imports under item 442: 1950—3,095 tons; 1951—12,845 tons; 1952—2,359 tons; 1953— 
13 tons; 1954—87 tons; 1955—116 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Ingots only—see item 377a for semi-finished rolled forms 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
Ba es hl ep ee Wit, ROR a Nec ate pe — 1,496, 575 — — 
GAR om are ence cet ee re eee tees 37,700 3, 087, 063 3, 124, 763 1.20 
TOS Oe 6 SIRE see ate ik ee 8,116 3, 298, 071 3,306, 187 0.25 
dO Fo's Ime he PSR RRM ie Plans bees 89,883 O44 dloe Moot le 2.04 
LO 2 cutee Micter tes sik natiastemet RAs Me bois 76, 945 3,577, 758 3, 654, 703 2.10 
1S NG ee ee oe re 1, 967 4,009, 548 4,011,515 .05 
LO Day atte dl Stato. Rick ohee herders ie 1,791 3,113,791 ah NSS, Gite .06 
5A SO 0 ah a i a a 2,367 4,441,743 4,444,110 -05 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377a, Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., sheet bars, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5020) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 3,265 9 12 4 1 58 102 52 
DeBs Aten. i oceak vere « - 4,265 14,495 3,118 5, 060 13,896 5,075 1,691 403 
ORDGRAts.. fi vve eee Seok 6 Z a a -— 1 — 
Titaleaa: .2...they wee 7,536 14, 506 3,130 5, 064 13,897 5,133 1,794 455 


Note: Duty free imports: 1948—8,405 tons; 1949—18, 672 tons; 1950—1,001 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, axle blanks and blanks or pierced billets for seamless tubes 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

Sy bedh Paes PICEA RCL toc GIR RTRE — 1,443,979 — — 

pL Sie ak Set ay ae a ee ee ae 14, 756 210199619 2,328,375 0.63 
OS eee 2 ie, APRA ict cue Semone ute 3,207 2,446, 884 2,450, 141 0.13 
1ST AS pester chick caine hae th Pena. chcsenche 5,798 2,645, 540 2,651, 338 0.22 
VOD SEL ee tae vie See re te 12,957 2,729,432 2,742,389 0.47 
OSG REN IES acre tee tate crite orate 2a Lo 2,870, 860 2,873,075 0.07 
L904 Ro See ee ee ee 4,193 PRPS TAS, 2,277,918 0.18 
LO5DO. akhs de oe EE A aoe 1,784 2,942,725 2,944, 509 0-06 
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Exports of Billets, Ingots and Blooms of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
United Kined otrescrc ect once oo tveasers — 17,683 — 19, 636 — 
Te ee. oe es Se es ee BAR _ 15, 408 169, 948 36,450 2,588 
CE RIS ORE EE SI Ss TB — 2,682 512 241 ya hie) 
SUB oy OOO Gs eR 3 ea ee aE on -— 35,773 170,460 56,327 5,346 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377b, Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. valued at not less than 3 cents 
per pound when imported by manufacturers of steel for the manufacture of steel. 


(s.c. 5021) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — — — 5 ~- _- 1 oo 

Ea Acasa ie acid 3 ral 163 28, 338 15,390 51,017 90,280 21,279 1,659 2,182 
COENOES:.. aE i aes wos 28 — 112 a = 111 999 13 
AG ee 191 28, 338 15, 502 51,022 90, 280 21,390 2,659 2,195 

Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under items 377 and 377a 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 377d, Billets of Bessemer steel for the manufacture of seamless steel tubes. 
(s.c. 5019) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
nil nil nil nil nil nil nil nil 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
not available 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 

Tariff Item 377e, Wrought or puddled iron. 
(s.c. 5152) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — 22 ves 363 on i ay Ta 
EN ete cs See es 3 — 22 — 363 —: — — — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387, Railway rails, of any weight, for any purpose. 


(s.c. 5078) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 =-1953 1954 1955 
poe Kingdonte.-.. 2. ae — — 18,788 4,398 759 877 8,429 12,910 
Eis es Se ere Theres 10,105 2,630 6,571 5,447 7,281 8,136 5, 230 7,490 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 990 a 947 1,625 1,069 790 676 639 
GEYATY so.c6 bs cea « ES a= — — 441 58} 60 158 ris 
Others sire Oo ee ~ -- — 66 108 ae — 158 
Totals AP ies rey ae pea) oY 11,095 2,630 26,306 11,977 9,250 9,890 14,493 21,274 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

ULE VRIES. pevar eee Wa Ree teeny, Ae Re Re — 86, 932 —_ = 

OAS ep. rater one seein se 4,962 337, 244 342,206 1.47 
1 YE 8 SOE RE tro ee AS BRE cele 17,875 286, 672 304, 547 5.86 
YBN begin eames Bi Saene eer d iere alee Nard 11,646 257, 244 268, 890 4.33 
Oe ean hdl, eins aritttie «ates era 8,369 253,675 262, 044 3.19 
LU ec uitn tbieae ee er tone a 8,576 303,318 311,894 2.75 
TOGA NA cscs MASE cate oo cir aeteebo ms os 12,852 241,922 254, 774 5.01 
EO esl sicectiene pitted dhsreteconmentnnlonny 17, 393 228,991 246, 384 7-05 


Exports of Rails, Railway, of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: Keele O37, 1948 1950 1952 1954 
PP ee OU U eC: tne aatde Vk Cetus Sone 42,186 — — == = 
(CE hes Se RR te. eel OR de fo OG Wirth pn T3070 2,747 1,452 881 74 
AimOm Or COULITAITICa 0 ee Ce — 22,418 10,939 —_— = 
Others... 5 in. sae iso. Te, ee ee. 810 134, 226 — 1,714 1,421 
POUR Us erate oe Ree PUES hae iad fas aa ee ee ane 44,566 159,391 12,391 2,595 1,495 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387c, Rails, grooved, for electric tramways. 


(s.c. 5079) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
A Se ee ten dea 1,462 3,766 859 1, 642 1,560 54 470 510 
FL OGSide sie Se eae = eae 1,462 3,766 859 1,642 1,560 54 470 510 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 387 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388, Angles, beams, channels, columns, girders. joists, tees, zees, piling, and other shapes, 
hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5161) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom. . ..26..... sr 4,091 365 8,953 19,388 10,234 5,460 11,126 ,..5, 43h 
U.S.A 5 has SL Oa, eee 39,308 120,084 113,432 137,113 109,023 153,791 213,079 198,170 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 3,063 1,531.5 11,658... 42,4822 38,285 ~24,011 11,885 20, 36% 
Ue Rh a pe ee a — _ 579 63 166 2,411 1,286 
oa aS ee 4 — 82 4,324 2,210 3,828 10,848 8,359 
Ue chic cs ces ss 46,466 121,980 134,125 203,836 159,881 187,259 249,299 233,457 


Nore: Duty free imports under the MFN tariff: 1948—653 tons; 1949—397 tons; 1950—63 tons: 1951— 
111 tons; 1952—338 tons: 1953—131 tons; 1954—550 tons; 1955—7, 941. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


All Structural Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
EY 3 so" Sela) Reine ane, 5 heen —_ — — — 
TSS. omen Soe EU ORES 185, 032 102 ae 377, 285 49.04 
HOR, 3 SR Oe ae Se er ee 164, 805 L5e, 44> 317,949 51.83 
LG See sel ca eee to wc loa sv eceba 4 333, 498 245,270 578, 768 57.62 
HDD) MMPS lcci os cieceta: aclsue eis: ateeesuovsvie 280, 023 231,091 511, 114 54.79 
MODS she ds oasis. sila core Re RET Dao 283, 203 555, 736 49.04 
HO MPN rks hcard Svc ee ee ees 288, 848 193,673 482,521 59.86 
OS METS. helo Rho SIAR osiacs coeeec 300, 500 236, 698 537,198 55:93 


* Does not include light structurals, which are with hot rolled bars 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388a, I-beams, up to and including 6 inches in depth, channels, up to and including 
7 inches in depth, angles, up to and including 6 inches by 6 inches, zees, up to and including 
6 inches in depth of web. 


(s.c. 5167) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Mated Kanedom oie. cancese es 445 4 466 2,080 919 2,741 480 299 
LD Rate, 5 cna 2) en rr 996 9,538 2,643 9,363 9,453 8,191 6,874 9,322 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 199 — 652 3,827 33a15 3,790 621 1,048 
(Cae a — — at 2,018 640 702 625 421 
Tig ae a ane pe 1,640 9, 542 3,788 17,288 14,390 15,474 8,600 11,090 


Nore: Duty free imports under MFN tariff: 1952—18 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388b, Angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees, piling, and other 
shapes, n.o.p. 


gC. C162) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Ur Le eiS IS OIL herders 627 172 3,809 11,900 3,452 1,920 909 1,315 
LS aS 6: ete GaBUnNE @h peie RU 6,002 39,685 17,724 58,262 53,743 40,879 26,465 38,783 
Gertnany. me trae se een. ee 11 — 31 4,311 569 186 700 647 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,855 1,504 8,274 32,499 49,331 24,269 18,540 25,338 
Clitersenet fee te 05 eee, ee hh ae 24 —_ 364 9, 271°" 110, 105 3,699 8,424 14,387 
Petal dreetc.e  bntieeat cena: 8,519 41,311 30,202 111,243 117,200 70,953 55,038 80,470 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—7,459 tons; 1949—5,702 tons; 1950—1,493 tons; 1951—6,769 tons; 1952— 
8,017 tons; 1953—2,320 tons; 1954—1,651 tons; 1955—1, 666 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388c, Beams or joists, hot rolled, weighing less than 54 pounds per lineal yard. 


(s.c. 5164) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Unies ohare ah eal Tae 203 1,028 2,076 2ole 2,429 Braue 6, 246 5,310 
CTC OR Sct ea csr ioe — — _ _ 57 10 3 15 
VODA e dea: Ae es 203 1,028 2,076 25328 2,486 S17 6, 249 5,325 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388e, Side or centre sill sections, for railway cars. 


(s.c. 5168) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Missa wa ave Ameren © + — — = oe soils “Ss ae 
Belgium -soibslsst. bus, 11 — — _ = _ ats oe 
otal. (a eae. ete 15 — --. — — — — — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Exports of Structural Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
Gaited ‘Kingdom’. tg. ae aot sae 554 — 107 —_ — 
ING PORLATIC Pit oe cae re) Re ee ee ee ae 258 13 22 35 4 
(DIMA ay veces ase oe aed a enon = 7,973 ea = om 
Othera Ooo oe ee i ae lea ee! 614 2,520 2,062 6,527 983 
HOTEL oo eh ote Pes ian aera oct ee 1,426 10,506 2,191 6, 562 987 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377f, Bars or rods, hot rolled, viz : rounds over 43 inches in diameter, and squares over 


4 inches. 
(s.c. 5081) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
MgATOUC INGO... 6 cc's wicker oss 165 94 676 462 641 1,065 678 472 
ee, ee LS att os oinleinip cin 641 L151 711 969 984 1,328 1,159 1,214 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — a= 12 67 60 42 _ 
REA Ve aed sn ee ic ul gs osm + _ == me — ~ 27 9 — 
SAL i cise i Ra Se ane eee — — _ — — —- oo 8 
Ota kas css'eg.s os CREE GS 806 1,245 1,387 1,448 1,692 2,480 1,888 1,694 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
STE eee ee es oak bina ae 
ee ee PIO. Ae ss os ake os 1,320 
SONG ON eae en 1,500 Production included with billets under item 377a 
POEL. Vo Seip eere 3 Se Ae 2 ee ee e212 
DS BES. do. PS Mei ake cee ws 1,892 
RAs MOS: aly 5,5 chad «leis alalicte sisieie s 2,167 
OEE SA oS Se See 1,740 
DAR 6s AEST s u's bine ds ibuale os. 1, 628 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(a), Bars, rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds, hot rolled, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5071) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
tC MOINCOM. 52. sees ss oe P2310 Hoy ARB) 552 88 553 1129) —_— 
UO eC rr re? 21,478 21,813 368 772 Deo 338 1,298 IOs 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 2,007 199 5,882 2,498 if 1,487 4,170 483 
ROTATE AGNI © cise sg vse one — — 56 605 — 33 22 — 
CON GE a ie + rrr 93 — 343 810 886 OLZ ier 303 

MO LANE Pete ete soe ete. niece 24,809 22,091 9,168 D200 Saal 2,923 7,796 1,831 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1951—84 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Bars and Sections. Hot Rolled 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
1) oR Ss a oe a — 388 , 662 * — — 
HGS. sR RD. 8 ie >, 77,498 634, 315* 711,813 10.88 
LCOS A 1 SE SS Sars Con se cae a a 53,260 684, 934* 738,194 TOA 
SEL G Seok SER) ol ee ce 154,121 763, 005 917,126 16-80 
BOT eed as® JO ay {ada 151,942 786,972 938,914 16.18 
OOS Se EE Lihat fcuctorr ed. kets ss 79,638 (825200 811,913 9.81 
ULES 3), Stee Pn a 58, 002 528,521 586, 523 9.89 
CLC 0 o> Of enn a5 Ona 83, 677 708, 494 792,171 10-56 


* Includes light weight structural bars sizes in 1937, 1948 and 1950. 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(b), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, not further 
processed than hammered or pressed, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5074) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... —— — _ 58 63 28 4 13 
US AW. ae ee 67 81 4] 74 rire 48 61 59 
Othersiecw eee ee ~- —_ — — _ 11 160 1 
Totals ce woe ee 67 81 41 132 140 87 225 73 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—2 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(c), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, cold rolled, 
drawn, reeled, turned or ground, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5072) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kinedonir:t sfc secs: 1, 243 76 3, 282 3, 842 2,118 2,150 -- 1,401 1,897 
BAST eee St REE 2,010 4,555 4,239 5, 044 7,206 7,058) ~4,:438 7,650 
CRECTT AN ets irc ct nee ra. _- 4 — 1,019 541 — 37 7 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 928 — _ 279 663 374 248 546 
OEHEES Mon cen ohne ee crm. — — — 451 1,819 138 574 43 

COUR 2 as Teen SEG A ers tee 4,544 4,635 Took 10,635 12,347 10,215 6,698 10,143 
Norte: Duty free entries: 1948—95 tons; 1950—31 tons; 1951—4 tons; 1952—5 tons; 1953—12 tons; 1954— 

3 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Bars and Sections, Cold Rolled 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LOG darchea ts Say cbc s, Mereigiece rs aus-a eich te —_ 16, 834 — — 
TUES ee cree ree ee 13,749 34,791 48,540 20.01 
LOSOs Ss ts Wendctihe cctss Foe cee 13,104 34,318 47,422 27.63 
LOSTRSI SA CERRO errr ae 16,830 47,359 64,189 26.21 
19528 oobi, Pe ok OO 16,731 50,545 67,276 24.87 
es Eee ee eR 13, 549 45,954 59, 503 22.470 
Ee, f° Re I 6 ORS 8, 502 28,651 37, 153 22.88 
0 he rs ees ee eee 12,348 45, 262 57, 640 21-47 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(d), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, hot rolled, 
valued at not less than 4 cents per pound. 


(s.c. 5073) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... Pare 1,219 3,251 10,880 6,019 4,064 3,388 3, 209 
Lens inti raat 2,314 27,449 26, 007 54, 561 59, 283 49, 480 24,017 39, 007 
DeIZIGtY. ete ce ta cc. —- 2,426 268 25, 352 19,326 4,352 1,816 4,386 
Others... .00. Pas. eee) 1, GOR 21 101 20, 964 8, 666 806 170 628 
LORS ars rene teh sc 6, 986 31,115 29,627 111,757 93, 294 58, 702 29,391 47,230 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—137 tons; 1950—27 tons; 1951—40 tons; 1952—96 tons; 1953—19 tons; 
1954—9 tons; 1955—18 tons 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 379(a), Rods, hot rolled, for horseshoe nails. 


(s.c. 5101) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
MRE Punters! c's ss ots es 55 — — ee = mt ea = 
Mme s ons ges ss ss 55 — — = ees mas ae — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(b), Rods, hot rolled, in the coil, or bars 14 inches in diameter and over, for chain. 


(s.c. 5102) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Wee ee tae... UM 5 _ — — — — 68 90 
Perini... Pee. ee ce -— — — — 28 34 32 — 
tes: ae ke —_ — — _ 88 — — — 
i 5 —_ —_ ae 116 34 100 90 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 442, Bars or rods for farm machinery. 
(s.c. 5077) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
UO) ley AS ee aa ee 2,873 37,049 37, 060 39, 999 42,314 17,279 5, 756 12,978 
United Kingdom...... — Se — 684 272 Wi — —- 
BE INSE Ree fee cia < ,5i — o — 484 — —_ —_ 3 
1 1b ih he rr 2,873 37,049 37,060 41,167 42,586 17,296 5,756 12,981 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Hot and Cold Rolled Bars and Rods for Farm Machinery 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports* 
UNDA ele i — 
Te chee Da eee ena 29,365 
UNOS Sse a ae oa 13,019 
Mere pe sss 2 eae 4 28,107 Production included in figures for (a) hot rolled bars and (b) cold rolled bars 
Je a 28,561 
Bee SAS duata.o% 3,5 11,340 
UN? Cena le a hee am 4,841 
Ostet 10, 605 


* These imports are also incorporated into the import statistics for (a) hot rolled bars and (b) cold rolled 
bars. 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(c), Bars for the manufacture of shovels; 386(e), Sheets and plates for the manu- 
facture of shovels. 


(s.c. 5076) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
ee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
TS Antteaensetine suena 536 181 110 315 1,631 578 — — 
Totals critere enti 536 181 110 315 1,631 578 ma aa 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in figures for bars, sheets and plate 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(d), Rods, hot rolled, in the coil, not over .375 inch in diameter, for wire. 


(s.c. 5103) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdome e006 i% doueuss a _ 561 422 224 2,106 3,701 1, 668 
(8 ee be: ema arttemtus | Aeneas ey": ae 152 869 437 709 2,023 2,294 520 891 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,514 — 2,035 2,824 2,586 2,876 1,102 — 
Cereal ans) cen icra, ee 2. — —— 381 2,012 364 2,566 3,343 4,108 
Otherseecce tee ee eee 118 — 100 2,355 —_— 173 — 15 
Vitam oe are oe cercorcice he others 2,384 869 3,514 8,322 5,197 10,015 8,666 6, 682 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Wire rods No. 5 gauge (0.2 inch) to 47/64 inch (0.73 inch) in diameter 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports* Productionf 


IL SY RAED eae EN ES IEE GOR RFE, r= 242,094 
LOSS Ad. ches » Pe eos Aem.e cee ane 870 286, 990 
LOU ans inn ciate sieagd lk ee tee eee 3,299 293, 866 
pS 5 8 heaplecia ee ae mone nen rw pie Sepa eho rere 7,989 318, 266 
LOD ZEEE D5 sok MABE Baie «2 BRE. oct sae 5,555 315,789 
WO e sds hace sus sas Ruan te ke ce era 11,486 286,471 
I: Sa RIP es, SRL TD Ral Mens i 9,877 275,121 
LOD DUN She Sie Oe: «ne Ye tiagas oe 7,007 357,775 


* Not over .375 inch in diameter. 


t Production includes rods from 0.2 to 0.73 inch in diameter. 
The imports and production statistics are thus not on a strictly comparable basis. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(e), Bars, 5 inches or more in diameter, for polished shafting. 


(s.c. 5075) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Bess rhe heir td ao 3 ~ — a — at ne = 

Sweden...... 2 — _ Es an pak — mit 

OSA ee Aitad seme teams 5 — os — — ces oe att 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under items 378a and 378¢ 
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Summary No. I*—Bars and Rods—Hot Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
THORS Ate. oa el laut se ON Raney a Re — 630, 756 — — 
NOACMEe Le ene act che aes ce 78,368 921,305 999, 673 7.84 
HON): eS ROR ice 6: apertees. veyed wee 56, 559 978, 800 1,085, 359 5.46 
OFM a ature Sac, sl vasaraudisg «eo 5 16210) AROSE 2 1,243,381 13.04 
LO Pe Nee Mi onereenih Girt a lsatem ote shevas.'s 157,497 (102% 761 1,260, 258 12.50 
Jee ete scat cee Sl ames Saette ieee ere ete ener ee 91,124 1,018,746 1,109,870 8.21 
HN) Sy EM em sete sitis tau cout Sie oyontah ony 67,879 803 , 642 871,521 7.79 
NES a5 Sig RA RE a ere 90, 684 1,066, 269 1, 156, 953 7°83 


* Includes imports and production covered by tariff items 378(a), 378(b), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 442, 
379(d) and 379(e). 


Exports of Bars and Rods 
A. Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 

ROMET CEMA APES UND GLO LD hice eka yshavis- Ac csp spacers 45 5, 862 40 6,210 151 

SUS ARE ey eS yd i cia, Ge ataean especies. « 25 6, 124 ide PARAL 9,980 1,428 

OTE EED ay te SAO Seen Sob Rf AO 4,548 34, 835 4,008 13, 862 3, 052 

ce er a 4,618 46,821 15,319 30, 052 4,631 

B. Rops 

eee Ine. Len Se Se a 40, 694 5 —_ co — 
Re ee ee ea eas rs Baling ooh wes — 466 148 470 40 
“UNISPES Ss aye) ad Se a a 64 Invoz 148 41 533 
TRE ASE CENE  PkS A SO ee Sel tien adc wi ana eta set 40,758 DA pps 296 511 ya 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388f, Sash, casement or frame sections. 


(s.c. 5166) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 244 162 125 100 — 161 264 395 
WP Aes SO, SOE 525 2,585 2,139 3,707 2,151 3,451 2,428 2,393 
Papert rt ose vas — i 81 355 182 112 53 139 
CL ae — — — — 45 22 — — 
6 3) 6 Naat Nie IE A eg 769 2,758 2,345 4,162 2,616 3,746 2,745 2.927, 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
EE. SO ee ee — 
LEC. 5 coe hee rtelalian e poteleteas 3,154 Production included with figures for bars and strip 
RR Soa ode Shop wine's 8 1,997 
Ee ROE en oo eearate 4,224 
iatles |e ke RP A Sa ee 2,053 
ee Fhe. b cirioteapian 4 io shh. 3,835 
Be Oe Gin xta oes oak ahs 2,715 
De gen BG n'a Gosibet a 4% alee ac’ 2,952 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 384, Skelp, hot rolled, for pipes and tubes. 


(s.c. 5149) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
(s.c. 5150) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kingdom...... 1,066 — 22,650 20,619 2,947 5, 669 — os 
WES AR irre ae eee vd vert 83,483 51,289 118,839 109,724 120,248 91,859 49,173 81,877 
Beleium) ae aer. ls he 13,989 9,786 Ai ya 14,727 12, 648 13,478 8,420 1; 653 
CASEIN BIN 0 wets oars siee —_ —_ — 110 220 a 2,252 1,494 
Others vemee tetas as 23 — 198 2, lit 1,637 2,746 — — 

<_OtaLeress exer ris 98, 561 61,075 167,114 147,291 137,700 113,759 59,845 85,024 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 
TOSKee. 1c) ae ec ae a — 
TOS oo oc MO re ods ete od 60, 392 
LOD O hese cistern. eat nor: earomcne sapere eee 163, 900 
19512". 2 pays ans cae 141,031 
LOS DR. peers Sens SERN oo 136, 508 
LOSGEYS. eee ees. a2: eg a ee 121,498 
[ODA e Ne cee teat ee re 66, 292 
TOD OSEG ts erates ee ee 91,790 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 380(a), Plates, hot or cold rolled, not more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5121) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 2,185 161 11, 885 &,214 91 2,285 1,928 1,031 
Poe DA tage oak Piacoa 2,578 14, 895 6,793 18,479 36, 267 16,918 8,273 6, 792 
OCHERS tS Fee oe 175 — 4,350 3,374 5,405 2,758 1,068 6,396 
Totahiivescrtrrs 4 4,888 15,056 23,028 30, 067 41,763 21,961 11,269 14, 219 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—298 tons; 1950—229 tons; 1951—81 tons; 1952—392 tons; 1953—183 tons; 
1954—31 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 


Plate, 78 inches or less in width 


BYE Tide SPN es Sent dn en IR = 

DOA oa ee a ee al tis 33,486 Production included in Summary No. II 
FEL IR rN eg oR AR Rn: 51, 683 

WGI SAA Ciaran eae Coenen hes eee 134, 898 

LODZ reenter tec ee rer 159, 367 

LOSS Ie empe coe oe ee 82, 546 

LOD4 a uty thet ede bene. 49,860 

DBS a Ta se eee eS tek Br pec ee ac 75,496 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 380(b), Plates, hot or cold rolled, more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5122) 
(s.c. 5154) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 5, 386 3,195 37,728 37,910 2,098 5,424 19, 266 11,388 
FP ites es Wy Sean oe ee 9,531 18,077 16, 868 26, 852 53, 989 40, 238 29,196 27,015 
Others... eo O «<4 11 — (el Lily 3,629 4,556 1,995 9, 674 
LULA nas Son ee 14,928 21,202 55,308 65, 879 59,716 50, 218 50,457 48,077 


Nore: Duty free imports under the MF'N tariff: 1948—83 tons; 1950—1 ton; 1951—48 tons; 1952—73 tons; 
1953—62 tons; 1954—nil; 1955—169 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Over 78 and 
under 100 100 inches 
inches wide or wider 


TU Vind gt ay Mane ae 5 ne a = aa 

LOE STINET Aa teniss evades MAviisi esa We 12,635 5,800 Production included in Summary No. II 
LOE) Det ote DR RIE oS oS bic 37,598 4,366 

TO 5 cae ae Gero ane cee 54, 105 7,174 

ULAR ek Ae ee aa eee 67,573 7,646 

Ds oor cre cag ark en & Sane 952.6 51,339 6,451 

rs aaacce eee fens smear at aa 33,793 6,441 

SATIRE on! s0,0 RPE ys. 5 2 2 ARES ws: 32, 265 7,563 


*Imports for 1937 not available on AISI basis. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 380(c), Plates, hot or cold rolled, dished or curved, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5123) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 33 — — — — — 8 171 
LC ea ere 346 1,062 1,338 2,367 2-311 Pw 1,889 3,078 
RT BR EA Ma Sieg od Cr — —_— —_ — — — — -— 
ANTS 8 Roy aoe scant 379 1,062 1,338 2,367 Bool 2327 1,897 3, 249 


Norte: Duty free entries under MF'N tariff: 1948—3 tons; 1953—22 tons: 1954—nil; 1955—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
Ue te a we ahs Gvaccdosuam Sete = 
Cote EE ts coe es see 1,258 Production included in Summary No. II 
LODO MEE ECO see re eos ee 1,373 
JE ed At oie eo er eR ee 3,427 
EO re Men PPP as biccawinie wince oe 2,269 
UB hire hee cid gc ae ee te oe 1,294 
eee Ne no ssn ee oan ee 1,102 
LOD DS eernte teeter mrt mee es 1,429 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 380(d), Plates, hot or cold rolled, with chequer, diamond, or other raised pattern 
on contact surface. 


(s.c. 5125) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... hile — 920 1,248 637 250 444 220 
Usa eal h eee. .. « 420 5,921 3,647 4,774 7,661 8,336 8,593 it, 132 
Otheraaé. <<) gap dae sod Don — — — 17 — — — 
"POs esaivea re 6. 1, 754 5,921 4, 567 6, 022 8,315 8,586 9,037 11,392 


Nore: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1951—8 tons; 1952—16 tons; 1953—8 tons; 1954—nil; 1955—nil. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

ROSY Reg UNA EAN ome OR MARA CMa bee ree — 

LOA S wire See Se ea ate fee 7,451 

OSU nakittaces cae ne ce eee ke: 5,407 Production included in Summary No. II 
LOGUE Ree eh ener erent 6,533 

LODZ Retatcaneedetontts anon none a meee eee 8,835 

LO Date laters etre ne Stee Ree eave ee 9,578 

TO Sake Nine eset cak Ap, ue sean re toe Re 10, 088 

ODD Fito acre x Ae ee ease 12,339 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(a), Plates for use in boilers, pulp mill digesters, ete. 


(s.c. 5124) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 1,413 290 2,241 1767 574 255 18 a 
URSA tigen 3,530 7,100 4,732 4,247 4,792 5,481 4,641 6,448 
PREM RR aa eater ea Ee 4,943 7,390 6,973 6,014 5,366 5, 736 4,659 6,448 


Note: Duty free imports under the MF N tariff: 1953—125 tons; 1954—267 tons; 1955—88 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
LOS area ee tea Bead Mop ret Har doa G — 
LOGS Ferset atc scy. Rede ataedecse the snsrcie t 6,960 
LQG TRS PE aes 6,350 Production included in Summary No. II 
TODILE See SE 0. Sled ios this, Uae aed 6,827 
LOG 2 Ee Re. cy cy. MPa 8 ous ichats oy eie mache. eis 5,017 
OD ais nies See aiich citer ake aeons. oes 4,125 
BAG Ye02 Rea gna Be ROU NO TT Pak ety al LAN raga 
TOD Ded stake Ua sc Weshen lass: clone Mleacle iar 4,995 

Summary No. II*—Plates—Hot or Cold Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports as Percentage 

1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
OB AMEE SE: tac cate icttialy eras ceatle — 95, 602 — —_ 
Ee TEN Ny Pate teen al NER Le 67, 682 228,978 296, 660 22.79 
W950 Ms ea cs en he ee 106,813 150, 857 257, 670 41.44 
LORRI le ee Meta cle fet, Merit ae as emes 212,966 184, 707 397, 673 53.55 
woo Ae SF eee IE ie ne fe tn Mae roy 250, 707 234,115 484, 822 Dial 
LOD Rass Nees sre Samad tts Came il ccl merge 155,333 221,818 oti yi51 41.19 
OSCR i otras ee cee a NA cree te 104,815 201,939 306, 754 34.16 
LOS DR aaah tara. rela) carci sae. on ae 134, 087 253, 640 387, 727 34-58 


* Includes imports and production for tariff items 380(a), 380(b), 380(c), 380(d) and 386(a) 
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Exports of Plates, Sheets and Strips of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


LO: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 

Pe CONS res, RENE Se REE ES. ks = 56 1,836 2,536 4,827 
PPAR ee ONS Tain i ORS Agh vince BRE ADIs a — 892 1,106 4,655 1, 598 
lp SS SA ee ea =< 699 2,582 4,760 2,555 
LIRA OR Ace R PO AMY Cs Paeeeer ss aeereres 9 2,989 14, 240 12,814 13,411 
UE a Sc: aC ae 149 9, 534 9,402 8,321 5, 848 
et oe cent eR ea hha RD et le ERM ty I EAR 158 14,170 29, 166 33, 086 28, 239 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 385, Sheets, plates, strip, hot rolled, not less than 5 cents per pound, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5132) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 29 661 1,682 28,955 49, 928 30, 261 5,857 6,715 
MERI Sas ci cule ets.s2 5 147 30,580 36, 290 113,815 92, 562 75,665 41,006 86, 132 
earn ty et — 1,169 2,139 23,743 11,651 906 84 1,419 
(hsm nts (aed ae 46 2 504 34, 359 13,470 1,211 108 2,831 
“CY Ls A 8 an 218 32,412 40,615 200,872 167,611 108,043 47,055 97,097 


Norse: Duty free entries under the MFN tariff: 1948—3,884 tons; 1950—4,037 tons; 1951—1,718 tons; 
1952—12,528 tons; 1953—5,288 tons; 1954—1,775 tons; 1955—4, 050 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 385a, Sheets, plates, strip, of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, hot or cold rolled. 


(s.c. 5133) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 254 103 808 826 976 1,644 1,880 1,473 
1 a ee 316 4,360 6, 984 7,995 6, 374 7,760 7,504 10, 565 
SOOTY si. sos i nist < » — — 10 589 — —_ 23 — 
Oo fis ais asics o.0 —_ — 131 274 19 74 93 232 
te oO: 570 4,463 7,933 9, 684 7,369 9,478 9, 500 12,276 


Norse: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1948—25 tons; 1950—113 tons; 1951—71 tons; 1952—187 
tons; 1953—54 tons; 1954—20 tons; 1955—42 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 381(a), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, .08 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5127) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 14, 215 712 6,353 4,904 S.brt 23, 885 2,399 6, 802 
USAR eee, eas, eee oes 40,487 43,754 52,145 73, 784 56, 138 49,036 33, 406 58, 689 
Ct0erS A. c.f cctet beet. 2 66 769 2,394 25 38 1 ree: 
TPOtHLY fis 6 an in ARR oo DE EUS 44,532 59, 267 81,082 59, 734 72,959 35, 806 66, 268 


Notre: Duty free entries: 1948—7,442 tons; 1950—2,595 tons; 1951—6,601 tons; 1952—4,444 tons; 
1953—3,312 tons; 1954—3,171 tons; 1955—2, 749 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 


Hot Rolled—thinner Cold Rolled—thinner 


than .049 inch than .049 inch 
1 OAT gach cheen ties, 9,296 33,751 
LSD ee re, 5,871 31,837 
105i es oe eee 14, 182 47,305 Production included in Summary No. III 
{Ly haar anette prea Se 3, 800 30, 922 
[I a gi ee ana 1,766 41,436 
19525 Do: 108 13,386 
1955.6 Be... piety ae 94 21,888 


* Because the dividing point for AISI statistical purposes is .049 inch, whereas the dividing point for 
tariff purposes is .08 inch, some imports under item 381 (a) are included in the AISI figures shown under 
item 381 (b). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 381(b), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, more than .08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5126) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 = 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 763 17 1,492 573 33 36 ol 42 
USeA eet SAS a cvornulcs 22,985 21,026 27, 662 23,419 34, 607 24, 692 26, 164 21,024 
(Others eaese ene Lee — 6,717 2,088 43 _ 110 85 
GtAls, taints ire eos 25,150 21,043 Bo OLE 26, 080 34, 683 24,728 26,325 Zisiot 


Notr: Duty free entries: 1948—1,935 tons; 1950—876 tons; 1951—991 tons; 1952—1,167 tons; 1954— 
654 tons; 1955—279 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 
Hot Rolled-0.049 Cold Rolled-0.049 Sheets for Sheets, hot rolled 
inch or thicker inch or thicker Motor Vehiclest for pipe and tubet 
[LUISA ne ee ete 40,483 11, 087 — 359 
LOR OE RUE hc ARR sires 74, 447 138, 205 — 589 
AO YESS Acca cee Pr ee meee 124, 625 26, 742 — 1,516 
1 8 Ys el oe Ue ee eae 91,822 24,990 2,072 567 
LOSS nce readers Cents ee 67,430 18, 007 15, 083 — 
O54 Fae Week pr ee 45,701 9,183 18,570 — 
LOD Osram 49, 053 11,762 — — 


Production included in Summary No. III 


* See footnote under item 381(a). 
{ Data regarding thicknesses are not available. It is therefore possible that some of these imports 
should be shown under item 381 (a). 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 382(a), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, 0-08 inch or thinner, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5112) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom! ....2a.. 4.00. 447 — 1,274 149 — 38 288 28 
TESTAS A EPG n.~< AEE E04 et 4,759 TG) 431 619 481 115 245 458 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 274 — 118 719 — — ns} 51 
OO cote MAE cnnsei ode Bie, soneeieCeusus 64 — 95 — — — — -—— 
TLotelesccssecs ine eewer reese 5, 544 Pall) 1,918 1,487 481 le 648 537 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—360 tons; 1950—66 tons; 1951—34 tons; 1952—18 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 
Thinner than 
0-049 inch 
OCS eee hteaey rok Pais eee ye 1, 604 
1 Oc esiaeye es snes NC per rere ereae 1,698 
Pe Ther 6 re Siac, a aig ie a § 2,562 Production included in Summary No. III 
12 Ween oe fern e he Arcee is Poti sie ates 3 1,296 
195398) co. weer wit. Sabu: 435 
Oa etn ear pees ow 449 
Ee PAA « Gaiety iss « foe os 3 196 


* See footnote under item 381 (a). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(b), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, more than -08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5113) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
US a 5,089 4,440 1,416 1,259 2,585 894 611 651 
Ueited-Cinedom as 198 — 1,082 253 — 139 83 23 
Beglium and Luxembourg..... : 147 — 750 867 296 1,030 752 652 
(eieraeys cee ee. — — 7 100 —— 67 190 610 
A GUAL ok pate ne ee eas 5,434 4,440 sa 2,479 2,881 2,130 1,636 1,936 


Nort: Duty free entries: 1948—1,017 tons; 1950—125 tons; 1951—242 tons; 1952—422 tons; 1953—72 tons; 
1954—4 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports* 


Strip, hot rolled, 0-049 inch 
for pipe and tubesft or thicker 


Tee od of A eae 524 16,007 

Gs ote te 309 16, 107 

LO ss Oh ABRs se doko 5.8 2,441 18, 438 Production included in Summary No. III 
Pe es yh kid ii ves 2,363 27, 261 

LO5peeet. Sere 2,683 17, 244 

UEC — 5,344 

IRD EIS. Os5 Stee eee — 6, 683 


* See footnote under item 381 (a) f 
+ Data regarding thicknesses are not available; it is therefore possible that some of these imports should 
be shown under item 382(a). 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(c), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled or cold drawn, 0-08 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5114) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United: K mgtom : . 288. vase as 296 88 #172 1,020 348 886 240 119 
Le Beate: & so ete el Re ea oe 3, 287 9,540 6,801 8, 538 7,118 7,110 611 4,681 
CRO IR TI 6  MOR De leh ca Mt ek 86 3 = 137 13 1 a -- 
Belgium and Luxembourg..... ‘ hk — — — — 15 750 10 
Others s Mieke oat ormrrs 103 190 219 250 272 325 32 393 

LO tal ocaite rr oernemenr tins 3,843 9,821 8,192 9,945 €; 761 8,337 1633-5; 203 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—685 tons; 1950—334 tons; 1951—634 tons; 1952—729 tons; 1953—467 tons; 
1954—88 tons; 1955—151 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Thinner than 


0-049 inch 
19480 ih ats. AER a, sere aa, ates 7,054 
TESTU hone. uP cns Nah. Rag ety Mean eaR ays EY fae Swi. leloo 
1A 55 Nehowaert iy A ir Puy Ae Came enemy VEEDY Ae 9,294 Production included in Summary No. III 
LOG 2 Pry Bit tty OR ON CA Ror chine wrote one 8,023 
TRUS ates nc il ehiaye le dea sere cba mae pen! die ay eM aap nes ree 2 7, 684 
HB Ya ee et i 2 habe new eee EE IS Ie OO ka, So ae 4,173 
1955 eee Da Oe aan Coen ae tee eee 5,810 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(d), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled or cold drawn, more than 0-08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5115) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Ur Bis at ace Geteaerche FP aes 262 17394 1,035 1,141 Deal b5 1,193 826 1,170 
United eee ahaa 29 — 34 171 19 oa 34 3 
Others.. eR TPO 8 — a= TZ — _ 1 — 
Teétal. Asean batens 299 1,391 1,069 1,324 1,134 1,215 861 sh WF 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—195 tons; 1950—33 tons; 1951—60 tons; 1952—102 tons; 1953—14 tons; 1954— 
37 tons; 1955—111 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports 

0-049 inch 

or thicker 
OAS ea Mirra cnn cA eon aie: s/s ok SR Ee See 3,627 
et tae aaten ote shake ois S.d 3ae oe ORR a oe 3,868 Production included in Summary No. III 
POO [eee saie fare eye cae 9 drag AiteeS as eee MMT OT re 6,321 
LOS d ere te ee) cteee Vhae aa Ee ee ee 5,778 
POSS y Aesth eccw caida die ae TIER aE ae ern kee 5, 203 
i aan) rae i ep A le 8 a gb sc ile 1,945 
OSS ee ee NST BUCS aa Oe a 2,756 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(a) and (b), Tinplate. 


(s.c. 5137) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 82,102 686 445 849 437 1,160 6, 956 330 
a> ee a er 19,951 47,999 1,367 856 1,004 6,055 3, 254 10,775 
DEER 1 oe ee 52 — — — — — — — 
PE ORaL rie ce Gree 102,105 48,685 1,612 1,705 1,441 iolor 105210 11,105 


Norte: Duty free entrées: 1948—803 tons; 1950—54 tons; 1951—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

OS (Aen Rehr eee en ae ee — 

LAE eM Ae Beka RED ASR eneR el I ee RS 47,756 
LODO: vie ane decd ERS ba eases 1, 243 
DO hicieseayn: exsiep alenrninidaet oondcae hin eisaei ib Dees 
DOB ents Onc oii Oe Te hs Lo loe 
TO) ress onde ER roy ct eR 8 le 0,020 
ROIs er eee hot in cn etn ie Ihe 6,631 
a te ee oe ee ra 10.201 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(c), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with zinc, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5140) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Merton WANPCOM, Ss. yas. «se « 8,767 444 9,018 4,389 4,296 5, 054 1,827 836 
ites), UR eb Co oe CS ae CE re Led Ep 3,736 12,640 13,958 16,580 13,722 18,486 18,610 21,658 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,426 — 1 314 24 12 22 18 
UAE es ae 20 - 18 138 4 — 1 194 
| NGS ed eee a rr 13,949 13,084 22,995 21,421 18,046 23,552 20,460 22,706 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—1,663 tons; 1950—2,823 tons; 1951—1,479 tons; 1952—1,285 tons; 1953—1,136 
tons; 1954—950 tons; 1955—1, 445 tons. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip, galvanized 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

OE) NS Rs ee ee ee — 62,878 — — 

Uh NAS Sa9ad RA es eae 15,813 99,055 114, 868 13-76 
TIE SR eae Oe 26, 587 99,130 125,717 21.14 
| ils b's oleae yA gy Seed aaa ergs? 5 varia 25, 960 112, 587 138, 547 18.73 
DB eh geet hele Oe en 21, 142 111, 566 132,708 15.93 
EUROPE MLC iods glo Ca a c's ws 25, 265 108, 945 134, 210 18.82 
TODA ccs. veale'n ns SOP P EU 23, 066 103, 642 126, 708 18.20 
LG) ye! eine Sa ee ee 27,924 160, 559 188, 483 14-81 


a eee 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(d), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5139) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
LO RC Ree ere 3,279 1,664 — — — 3 925 1,062 
United Kingdom...... 561 oo 592 740 470 793 15 43 
Germany tetra 59 32 101 65 78 57 90 
BORA States oo code Ota 3,899 1,664 624 841 535 874 997 1,195 


Notr: Duty free entries: 1948—108 tons; 1950—56 tons; 1951—81 tons; 1952—15 tons; 1953—53 tons; 
1954—nil; 1955—83 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 383(e) 
Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(e), Sheets, plates, band or strip, coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or otherwise coated, 


n.O.p. 
(s.c. 5135) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 330 oe = 16 5 20 a 20 50 
US eget 846 7,302, 2 Suomen (0 0160 20 613 ok Tak eos 
CUO Een an pebete: 26 — — — — 1 2 12 
Fura es ee 905 7,302 8,818 " + 9,923. 90,6330. = 18,766) Sze TG mnio ate 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—184 tons; 1950—38 tons; 1951—67 tons; 1952—105 tons; 1953—21 tons; 
1954—21 tons; 1955—1 ton. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets and strip, hot or cold rolled, coated with paint, tar, asphaltum, vitreous enamel, etc. 


Imports* 
LOST EER ce cee ike OLE Ren iter — 
LOSI sir. RRR a te cce ca MCA as cus, Aen tem Baas ace. eRe cla 8, 602T 
1960: 66. 46 BE. ARR BE... COV 2)... tees 9,775t Production included in Summary No. III 
1934 «2. eee, c6t ss «o TORE. os 10, 803T 
fT aa ay ial an ane eS We Ur ene RPM ane oh CAEN 7,918 
0 0 FSS Shel ae hee See NIA be ee aR at pet Ae am cry Be ae Prin de 8,305 
ODA TEP IEE. Js Ment cites The een Net Reema es oo 
LOBOS store. Pee 6 Pees sx SE BR os EE EEA oe Oe 9,743 


* Includes sheets, etc. coated with paint, vitreous enamel and sheets, ete. coatel with metal or metals 
other than tin, zine or terneplate 
t Includes 2 tons of painted plate in 1951, 36 tons in 1950 and 92 tons in 1948 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(f), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 


(s.e. 5136) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source . 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 7 1954 1955 
UES RAR ee nt he eee see 4 5 — — 18 85 154 180 
United Kingdom...... 9 — — — a — — ae toy 


Wt. corsa ei ws oie 13 5 — capa 18 85 154 370 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 383(e) 
Production included in Summary No. HI 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(g), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, corrugated or pebbled, coated or not. 


(s.c. 5134) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

‘Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 164 2 400 364 143 35 29 125 
eee ae, 91 3,908 4,071 4,771 5,916 8,307 6, 128 8, 250 
ANY Foye lig ans ss 4 — — — 134 13 2 — — 
Rote ee ees 36 — — — — -- — — 
AiG CN ee 291 3,910 4,471 5, 269 6, 072 3,344 6,150 8,375 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets, corrugated, coated or not 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 
TOS7 RASS eS eee et — 
LOA Sembee Sate lt EPS oat ms a a 3,511 
LODO: x pebcpe ace tots eae cate hee 4,000 
VO Lo rrevesove a sin see RES Ae ee, 4,674 
LDS Zier ea te ee Gt i oaks Sr eaten 6,090 
RCS a a) ee a A Ro ee ee UP: 
LOSS Mere Ne) See eee. see 5,439 
5 ape aa ra a ae a 7,286 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(b), Sheets, plates, etc., for butts, hinges, typewriters, or sewing machines. 


(s.c. 5144) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Sa ae ree 690 1,217 1,079 2,830 3,179 1,111 340 412 
DUAL aad pag ila 40 —_ on — 13 1 — — 
“ba re 730 £,917 1,079 2,830 3,192 1,112 340 412 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for butt hinges 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports* 

Le” ee) eee) | — 

En tele Re Sa a eee may 

EL. . oad ar ere ee eee 954 Production included in Summary No. III 
MG ea ais aah 927s etre ee onde Ae 1,780 

1 a A int i al a 2,730 

ete Tee es ce oe UR eine Be 1,655 

UL, os Ei 4 52) ee 108 Le Ec a SE 1,042 

GYR), Lo, Ep es ts DE Oe pe ee 885 


* Includes imports entered under tariff item 386(u), as well as under 386(b) 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(u), Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Bessemer quality, for hinges. 


"US.Gs OLDS) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source . 1937 1948 1950 1951 LA) ieee 1954 1955 
De ie tekcnstanttasysboknsa-sior — 497 1,155 1,731 535 687 i Pars OLD 
Ee — — p— — — — 107 50 
ES tia ss whe Gundy —_ 497 1,155 1,731 535 687 284 565 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports included under item 386(b) 
Production included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(c), Sheets, etc., hot rolled, for agricultural implements. 


(s.c. 5142) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
LS TAV) cee 1,423 2,383 2,794 2,790 2,245 619 287 1,563 
United Kingdom...... — — 344 169 25 — — — 
Motel. Bi... ee ices. ee 1,423 2,383 3,138 2,959 2,270 619 287 1,563 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports and Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(d), 395, Sheets and strips for saddlery and hames. 


(s.c. 5145) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
[OB Sas OP RS Ee Aree 75 1 2 — 16 25 12 9 
EGEAeee cusitur ier amie 75 1 2 — 16 25 12 9 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports and Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386e, Terneplate. 


(s.c. 5157) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — 3 25 85 40 52 — — 
| BLN as Wate rea ee nS eal — 6,735 6,876 7,298 6,356 8,927 is a 8, 534 
‘Lotales enc tee Ses — 6, 738 6,901 7,383 6,396 8,979 oy ebe 8,534 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—309 tons; 1950—209 tons; 1951—390 tons; 1952—214 tons; 1953—271 
tons; 1954—183 tons; 1955—183 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

LOR es eee ee eee — 

194 se vg 53 de Oe 4s Me noe 7,025 
ET! hewe EO oi ae EP OS hea eet pe: 7,241 
LOG icnkr ee eee ohana acaleaee 8,356 
LOOP eect See eee ae ioe 7,337 
DODO. Sats ane GIS  Sonecanraek 9,238 
ADA és. a0. depesel epeaki ois 5,489 
Lt a ee EN er a eet ae eer ak 8, 842 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(f), Hoop, band or strip, for mats. 


(s.c. 5117) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — — 24 — —_ — — — 
2 eae Soe 4 ~ — _ — 23 33 17 
LGU eens oie ek ee 4 — 24 — — 23 33 17 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(g), Steel for saws or straw cutters, not tempered 


(s.c. 5147) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 3 11 23 50 31 60 25 46 
eras baeihng sere keurn's oer 990 1,481 1,488 2,487 937 1,220 891 1,580 
Pete ceo Werks. oss —_ — —_ — — 8 35 61 
IRE ee Rea 993 1,492 1,511 2,008 968 1, 288 951 1,637 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip for saws and straw cutters 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

SEEM et Ge hich, biota ts vera. Pana cee aa 

Me. REED 8 oss ROE cs os RUDE sig oe 1,733 

SEES aR RS So ET RRA i Ro wary Production included in Summary No. III 
be a ee Sean ane peer 2,974 

Dy Rec Ad ith cep ieee fo orena 1,595 

Rt ES oc ere yo oe Sp a «Ais dca aus 1,321 

A MI ood oe ic Pantin ok WHE Foe RO es 1,048 

OES mpm ta I Sous 701, 2 WAM RA at stot lalate doviens 1,874 


” 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(h), Steel, tempered, for saws. 


(s.c. 5146) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 55 — 4 19 — 1 5 8 
UES ee ewig al orev 78 141 144 280 280 154 100 141 
PWOCOHEES fel nks wee vs 31 — 45 106 110 81 56 65 
a 01 ge pet a — 73 — — — — oe — 
Totalete nce. YS 164 214 193 405 390 236 161 214 


Norte: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1948—2 tons; 1951—5 tons; 1952—11 tons; 1953—1 ton: 1954— 
5 tons; 1955—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 386(g) 
Production included in Summary No. III 
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(s.c. 5143) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Uiited Wein d0in so. ee a ae 8 — Lie 192 179 143 
WUSFAS bor eee ie ee eee 443 808 716 Pelt 663 1,134 
Belgium and Luxembourg. ..: +. 475 — — —--- 64 — — 
ONCE. 5.2.0: sO ttn cas eke oo — — — 11 1 
OANA vc aria nek ta marae 626 808 833 1,560 853 Pes: 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Strip for shoe and corset laces, buckles, ball bearings, ete. 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports* 
1937 nn tere EST STE ees TET ES — 
OARS ee Stee Mey 1h ROR RUM SOS Ee Pgs PAs cg tee 
He ia, st I'S eI. See eae 1,683 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
1 RS Ue er rarer ae teh ra PRLS Sra ae a a aa 1,819 a 
boa a ris. AG eens |: came Sony Gem. t crepe ota ae & 399 
GES Pera, oo) acs REMC rc sino. MEI orn ee MS 8 ale son 223 
ONE ie vote de RAG oe oe ooteke PTC CO rae if 
0 Oo aa casita hve SIs eee ne emesis 2. UU eae a 35 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(i), Steel for buckle clasps, bedfasts, ete. 


* Includes entries under tariff item 386(j). 


(s.c. 5119) 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(j), Hoop, band or strip for shoe and corset laces. 


1948 


(Dollars) 


1950 1951 1952 


1954 


1953. 


Source 1937 
$ 
[8S eed Be, Re ERR OE 61 
Gerinairy aa acilns ote es 4,869 
Potalo wy TMNT 4,930 


1,673 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 386 (i) 


Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(k), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, for vitreous enamelled hollow-ware or sheets. 


(s.c. 5129) 


Source 


1937 


(tons of 2000 lbs ) 


1952 


1,228 


1953 


United; Kingdomitt c:eaod .k feakt 


U.S.A 


eee 


© Sis 0 O68 © 0) 8 0) oe since os & 6 ¢ 


Belgium and Luxembourg...... 
Others. ........... + CPQCTERNS 


5, 598 


1948 1950 1951 

634 943. - 1,303 713 
6, 028 6, 739 11,127 4,951 

== = 837 — 

— a 730 aid 
6, 662 7,682 5, 664 


6, 264 
6, 668 
73 


13,997 


CC 2g 


222 


13,005 


5, 612 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets for hollow-ware (vitreous enamel) 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports. . ailacsranaaaies 
OR os Serpe a a 2 2 a a — 
1948... TET CL aT See ETT Tee TET Ve TTT 8,341 - 
"OR Se Sa Sa 2 Ree: 13,082 Production included in Summary No. IIE 
CIE hs JO ERS, Toate ed <a oe a ne 18,402 
UCB ig oy BO A Re a eee ee 7,432 
15 AAS ae te a nel a a nN a 17,697 
Ta At eS SHEN cys che MOMS Sata icy 8,551 
1 a na 14, 193 = 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(1), Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, for cooking or heating apparatus. 


(s.c. 5130) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ot Meee ea aaa 629 265 384 820 286 286 60 6 
United Kingdom...... 13 -— 32 — — 207 os — 
Op hetserrectierc ccs 4 a — ee — — — 
Oaival.... pul... ... 646 265 416 820 286 493 60 6 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Sheets for cooking and heating apparatus 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports 
Pa Friis ot ayn, ie SN Sk cae cc ew SS AS Ate _ 
OAS tscape sued ocele, hd 30) «MY PESUTEOES. «pk LE 218 
LEM Na PS 3 a Ga fo ard sega a eee eae 170 Production included in Summary No. III 
HO) coil PM ere ore case tha att mA choco one 1/5 a 938 
GD Ory eri clare arnt ee Git he Rie war evaatepaiecontes 248 
SUS hoe a dhe Cee Bat he a 250 
Maret ee ee eee oko te eerie or 160 
TELM ET Re fe. is Seat ia bie ciada Bey bch lial ssstle 40° — 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(m) (i), 886b, Sheets or strip, hot or cold rolled, for the manufacture of sheets or 
strip coated with tin or with non-metallic material. 


(s.c. 5128) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 _ 1952 1953 1954 1955 
(Sere mess 54 «67,891 «60 Ol weawl ss ORPrSs6 121 55 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... = Sa ieage = — 121 — — 
United Kingdom.............. 10, 953 — — — — — — — 

PEN et ea  b icaic gia iets 11,007 67,891 60 91 — 477 121 55 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Blackplate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Imports 
ES I OE ae ee at 
ee Nd aah Aad yy ole ¢-S oqapgn' aS) 2 ou. 68, 538 
Rte EIEN oooh eh are so. 0:alv¥G:-2,9 rere’ # sb © ace 331 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
MEME ear a aitk wo Goeenais oe wee Fes 817 ya 
ie er rg a acer a al ar cara ara Sar aa 166 : - Eats 
15a Ree... MGS... OU. eee ree 147 eo 
TEs SIRS 6 ch A la a, 1S eae RR 36 P 
EUOOe Naa 1 otc. to ome BER BEO) eannd- th? 135 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(m) (ii)y Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, to be coated with zinc or other 
metal or metals, not including tin. 


(s.c. 5141) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
USA. 2 Soa it 12 2 19 — 255 — — — 
United Kingdom...... 8,777 — os — ae at ra as 
re OUsl ora see tea. 8,789 2 19 — 255 — — — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(n), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled in coils, for cold rolling. 


(s.c. 5116) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 289 — 154 12 20 — — — 
AICPA As Sh sac denis scalart 5,389 4,784 ere 2,089 Gay tee 716 152 81 
Others emesis es 29 — — —_ — — a — 
PL OGAI Sistas nae 5,707 4,784 1,871 2,101 2,545 716 152 81 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for cold rolling 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

AOS Fis paced eee x were aes sei tasys Gore a ee laa — 

DOAN ota At aie atid + Jeo) ahepeens al aM tal 4,972 

DOD a eden cis fete dont J lt Ge ED a ce eratamioeteoes 2,234 Production included in Summary No. III 
LOD. 5 3 ee See SS AE abe IK sae 2,452 

LB ere etal a fan oils Ait aais alec eae a ae eR 2,217 

LON a Na ied mee ie eo ke Ce eae ee 790 

FOG eer re tae meen coe teen eee eee Zan 

LODBYS. & 6 o.c RECs os oa Pe Os eRe ce se eS 126 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(q), 880q, Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, for barrel hoops. 


(s.c. 5120) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 573 — 414 385 1 71 82 59 
US SEASS ae ee ia 1,370 1,365 549 sil 565 420* fistee 935* 
Otherale econ. ence 180 — — — — — —_ _— 


LOU ie cee uiaeee eee 1,365 963 1,696 566 541* 834* 994* 
* Duty free entries included in this item: 1953—67 tons; 1954—737 tons; 1955—930 tons. 
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Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for hoops 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

LOS EEE: SE Bs SAT Rac Ba ots. Tete — 

eee eee Oe SET. cos cas ce dw 2,073 

Sn 5 eo 2 ne re 1,669 Production included in Summary No. III 
RM EE oe i ctecus ba Bib a dows ei xia Letts «4 4,794 

RT ER ee i ee. gos Meso acs 5 1,482 

TUES 5 1 ots 10 cgbae ct ako Eee ee 1,056 

LD RTE Te tors cise MAP eS rele eles 871 

OW cape cepiRng 4 tn cal ea arate ava tae aaah oan en tes 875 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(0), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, electro-galvanized, for rolling doors of steel. 


(s.c. 5118) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... - — 58 110 18 140 130 
MON MAG e siti aim csieis' diene a 36 47 53 48 185 40 = 27 
REGGAE OR ris cine Gas 36 47 53 106 295 58 140 157 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included In Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(p), Sheets or strip, hot or cold rolled, for electrical apparatus. 


(s.¢, 5131) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 4] -- 2,016 1,267 1,187 305 286 116 
(ho SNP yea Sr 6, 226 16,885 24,356 28,629 21,250 25,665 18,818 11,786 
es cae. Oy 20T 16,885 26,372 29,896 22,437 25,970 19, 104 11, 902 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1955—10,818 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip containing .75 per cent or more of silicon 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

Un Sy 2 a en — 

eR PR ois «= ous 2 maging Momasye oa oes 21,061 

OES Lon ae i ee a a pega AC ia 28,890 Production included in Summary No. III 
TON NE gM chile cao csacils- vc cag fifo. oie eNO Oe" ekisr aks 29,974 

Eo Oe = ee enor Sn.) 22,152 

Ee eR A RI cow vse’ ado Go op ROE Gaba s & 27,320 

De RN Loin, 6 PUR tee Ok CSU a ols ee 18,555 

Be ee oe acl ste Se nae SO se ge 22,949 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(r), Sheets or strip, cold rolled, for pipes and tubes. 


(s.c. 5148) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
LL aie wane tes SNC lorie hues 3, 764 10,421 10,423 16,615 -12,566 © 15,123 -- 9,995 : 12,265 
United Kinedonv. 7.340.354 .88 5) — — — — 676 — 66 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... —_ — 110 — — 274 — a 
OGhersinco. das henner ewnion — ae — 669 — — — — 
SeObal Seek hare alee data: 3,769 10,421..2n10,583: 17,284 12,566. .16,073.,..9, 005. 12.c08 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip, cold rolled, for pipes and tubes 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

OS Re ce scsrctere Sis eae ore ale ialecerane oncks Misano ated — 

LOR, cnn seisscaniednensinieiriitdmamintinny i tars stepente Garry sirblamere herein 9,413 

PW hig a oe a a) 9 ane mel Ne i Bh yg 9,148 Production included in Summary No. III 
LOS TART, Bieic eR 3. 5 SRR SS) OS 10,905 

1952S tecreasicyeraacbonennenecenn arama tewshete aaentennreraetonysiienmnnte 7,005 

WG a depeeccvevene: cos Meebo’ vie Goss) si SBRe’ seats io ARE cc seid 501 

1 Se enact de se AC ead. lea ie < . RER EM 944 

ae US RS SEAR nO Lad CR See ered ci ick hoe church coins 228 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387a, Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie-plates, of iron or steel. 


(s.c. 5704) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Limited: KINPOOM 6... ced ese ee 1 — 2,812 1,100 1,048 837 2,622 2.115 
UU SURES ick DE Soa MAM we 1,851 2,015 2,244 2,544 4,240 8,126 2,100 2,574 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 31 — 40 61 38 31 23 29 
Germany. gael: ks eae ees _ — — 24 1 4 8 2 
OMersiy see ie cn ee eee a —_ — _ oo — — 5 8 
Totak 74... sek Sb cases Gee 1,883 2,015 5,096 3,729 Sonn 8,998 4,758 4,728 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Track Material: angles, bars, tie-plates, rail joints 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LOST ee rotate cath eee cae a = = os 
ee a a a 1,097 —_ —_ —_ 
1950TEL.W OM. vada a6 bee 3,696 — — aS 
D5 OE wa ous ogee So pee eee 3,726 86, 243 89,969 4.1 
DO ORS lies asec, ekg te isin re 4,028 90, 863 94,891 4.2 
LOD SRe Beto orale ote tea eer ee 8,199 65,120 73,319 i bap 
SO yastee nak ptt at how iE a 5 3,810 52,561 56,371 6.8 
OG Omer crc oe cone ccc 4,047 82,4388 86,485 4-7 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387b, Railway intersection layouts, intersections, switches, crossings, frogs, 
guard rails, of iron or steel. 


(s.c. 5705) (Dollars) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... Pay 1,384 378 546 7,260 1,526 — 840 
WS SA OG eer ney. dy 15,640 43,389 83,368 76,059 174,421 151,010 103,677 109,266 
PLR ORG. < RIG AE corse — — —— — — — 418 449 
DE cll de. weak 17,992 44,773 83, 746 76, 605 181,681 152,536 104,095 110,548 


Norse: Duty free entries: 1948—$22; 1951—$1,092. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Track material: intersections, switches, frogs 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports Production* 

$ 
(Re tase an RCP Bit: «oh fr ERR UN a ci — — 
HO Bes oe i sc a ea 118 1,489, 000 
FG SO ee ee eho ee Bers Pate wt 102 1,845,000 
G5 leete eee ge eee ls Nb oe 615 2,330,000 
1 oe ie ay, a eee eee 1,291 ~ 3,637,000 
OD Beate TAR ered eth toca nRcs 276 3,305, 000 
LOSE 3: AMR toe Oh. 5 191 — 


A attain, Sa sila ss lehints ats oe 62 — 


* No tonnage figures available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388(d), 388(g), Rails (track) other than railway rails. 


(s.c. 5163) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kingdom...... _ — — — — — 115 146 

CL | — _— — — — = 1,561 2,109 

4 Aa gO aan een — —_ — — — — 2,737 Toot 
Ene tree 5 a6 a «8 — —_ — —< — a= 4,413 3, 586 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1954—6 tons; 1955—29 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 392a, Forgings, hollow, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; and Forgings, 


20 tons or over. 


(s.c. 5051) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 76,510 131,197 397,244 457,103 553,180 665,537 689,608 436,416 
Ris Hg Cea Me HL A ee 1, 884 123,509 100,211 189,332 163,030 282,563 246,737 289,675 
Gertnanyer eee. 2,718 — o — — — 10,600 23,000 
ArT. ee Ra Eee 126 —_ — = — =a <= — 
TOLLE nano deco Re 81,238 254,706 497,455 596,435 716,210 898,100 946,945 749,091 
Note: Duty free entry: 1952—$2,988 under MFN tariff. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports 
RUE fo An 2 12m CM ge Se — 
Lee eae NA SESS Badd c  oocee 1,748 
TODOS ee eats ae coe eee IS eee 3,450 
BUTS Ed uh i Ge ARE em Che ay Pe Gin aa 4,761 
AUG VARs ies An RUPE Re, een es 3,770 
GS SR ae seed Me a I, Gin tclt haha 1,000 
ODA elev lc (tee Rio cick ee n.a. 
MDE isd laesgus GEER a. Sele dl RE RD n.a. 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 394(a), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, for railway vehicles. 
(s.c. 5041) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 10,420 3,923 ~- 73,983 103,512 98 a 905 
Sa, tl tee 8, 090 104,652 85,874 74, 307 70,621 184,172 29,809 43, 056 
8 ica Roa 18,510 108,575 85,874 148,290 174,133 184,270 29, 809 43,961 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

Lh yee aia eee ete Ute wre 27S O'R 8 — 

LMG ete TT Ee 475 
TOSO.., sex amtgee, dole Seo es 80 
RO Ue) a tema aie Anes mero: 412 
1 IS Peete a pe 98 SRREARN SR Elen te! oa) Poder 796 
TORS Ser ico amteme ee ae en eee 762 
IOGAY...LOE DR. gem. Senna. odaett 16 
vis IRS apres. phi teers Wes ae of 115 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 394(b), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, for other vehicles. 


(s.c. 5042) (Dollars) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom...... 666 1,463 40 1,097 380 phir 156 398 

Lee es oS aE. 288,313 206,014 99,946 32,810 55, 138 88, 089 46,039 422,661 

COVE Al as 132 — — — — — — — 

TESS OS IES meee 289,111 207,477 99,986 33, 907 Gy 88, 866 46,195 423,059 


Nore: Duty ve entries: 1948—$36,195; 1950—$9,800; 1951—$12,952; 1952—$15,379; 1953—$18,778; 
1954—$4, 245. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 


ei ae ee 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 394(c), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5043) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... = — HW 215 73 246 772 315 
Dee dys ws bo. 8 ky 584 60, 675 81,925 84,893 230,512 ..157,239 39,271 104,292 
BE ear the ak aac «2 32 — — -- _ — — iD 
“St tS 616 60,675 82,182 85,108 231,245 157,485 40,043 105,382 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1950—$1,514; 1951—$3,202; 1952—$281; 1953—$1,013; 1954—$17,356; 1955—$61, 965. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 395a, Blanks for milling cutters. 


(Steno lt) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Loa Ne gee ea 2 — 7 5 6 3 7 2 
(OU Je ae ee re 3 SS oon os one = se — 
Total | 5 — rf 5 6 3 j 2 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 440f, Masts, parts, angles, beams, knees, plates and sheets; for ships. 


(s.c. 5165) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom. 0)... 8.282 ‘740 1,266 3,977 9,295 5, 057 toile 3, L4Y"1, 876 
ieee ke he eee ov ee 1,279 10,502 8,068 21,1338 21,664 17,786 13,540 8,924 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — 80 552 790 88 36 108 
Othersr eS) Ghee... ; See tk. — — — 658 3,691 184 10 - «27727, 
AOU PRIN A URN ie NS I 2 2 2,019 Lof65 le2o. olsteste olscuc. Eavelioue ovis, alone 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 441c, Steel imported for the manufacture of rifles for the Government of Canada. 


(s.c. 5695) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 605 - — — 119 13,306 — — 
| its Ser We be Pee — — — — — — 101 — 
PLO GALS tus eo eie aed 605 ood —- o 119 13,356 101 — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 438f, Strip, hot rolled, with rolled or mill edge, for motor vehicles. 


(s.c. 5151) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — — 40 15 —- 61 == — 
aa Aaa ieadis tiles Revie ahs 7,150 18,753 21,488 20,3825 20,444 23,275 8,831 356 
LOGE Pie cee eee 7,150 13,753 21,528 20,340 20,444 23,336 8,831 356 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

1037 Bic eve euybaee 6 aac ee mates Suey eeeeee —_ 

LOLS Pea Soe. tec ce og ees RO eh ee 12,442 

U1 Eo eo Pee RE AOR OTL ae ATURE BL 18,036 Production included in Summary No. III 
POG Tee iets ccd tis CR nee reascrak ta tttte a sist eters 18, 607 

IA ap Ages Bei SSEOEd es a PAAR INTE AT SE A, tae ogee 15,649 

i 15 Fs ee an a a ae a papal dr TD A ag 19,938 

LY Ae re as Smee Py eM 8 pt wen 11,330 

OSD hits Pak Seecose cle hails wie Sine eee Mea acetate 8,595 
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Summary No. III—Sheets and Strip—Hot or Cold Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports—Sheet or Strip Production Sheet or Strip 
Hot or Cold Rolled Hot Rolled Cold Rolled 
Dee TTT SE Me cre iste eae Steal Sins! wate — 98,881 6,174 
Tee CHACHA RGR ROMER HOR ce GR SO Soe ca ae 263,497 508, 450 176,431 
Seer tt ee iter: oS as iY, Cero ciate 9, basa % 242,795 755, 258 437,931 
OL, SIR cE RR ae are Oe 357 , 689 870,041 524,656 
Le Oe ee Eee ge re 267, 837 841,148 510,166 
UO Ree tsioieteeche ao sie wcle Oo sie PS Se tnes e  A, 256,174 1,036,619 566, 269 
RAO oo hac ho becwedaececeducs 148, 889 826, 648 516,390 
ee a a ee a 157, 880 1,198,428 535, 365 


Nore: Includes imports and production for tariff items 385, 385a, 381(a), 381(b), 382(b), 382(a), 382(c), 
382(d), 383(d), 383(e), 883 (f), 386(b), 386(u), 386(c), 386(d), 395, 386(f), 386(g), 386(h), 386(i), 386(j), 
386(k), 386(1), 886(m) (i), 8386b, 386(m) (i), 386(n), 386(q), 880q, 386(p), 386(r), 438f. 


Imports of plate under the above items have been excluded from this Summary. 
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APPENDIX C 


SUPPLY OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


The figures in the following tables showing shipments by Canadian mills 
were supplied by the five basic steel producers plus Canadian Furnace Co. 
Limited (which produces pig iron only). The import statistics were 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Some firms reported sales, rather than shipments. In the circumstances, 
such figures have been shown as shipments on the assumption that sales 
and shipments correspond fairly closely. 


There are distortions in the breakdown of distribution by provinces; many 
of these, while of relatively small importance, should be read in the light 
of the following notes: 
(a) Rails and track material are shipped to stockpiling points across 
Canada, some of which serve as distribution centres for more than one 
province. It has been possible to show shipments only to the initial 
railway stockpiling points. 
(b) Mills’ shipments to jobbers and warehouses are included in the 
provincial totals. Portions of such shipments would be reshipped 
across provincial boundaries, and it is not possible to trace such inter- 
provincial movements. 
(c) Imports are shown under the province of initial entry. It has not 
been possible to determine the quantities of imported steel which 
remained in the province of initial entry, as distinct from those which 
were in transit to other provinces. 
(d) The Ontario and Quebec sales-territories of certain steel producers 
do not coincide exactly with the provincial boundary. 


While most figures for track materials are available in tonnages, small 
quantities of imports are available on the basis of value only. In such 
cases, the tonnage of imports has been estimated. 


Shipments of bars by mills include hot-rolled bars only. 


Pipe materials are composed largely of hot-rolled flat steel forms; no rounds 
or billets are included. No figures are shown for 1951 and 1952 because 
of obvious inconsistencies in reporting. 


Since there are only two Canadian producers of tinplate, provincial 
distribution, as determined by the shipments of each producer, is not 
shown. 
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CANADA: SUPPLY OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports 
Shipments by Supply as p.c. of 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply 
PREIS eed gory cronies RS aie le ate na 08 « 474,671 22,170 496,841 4-5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 201, 303 118,979 320, 282 37-1 
PTET INAS. wlio ad ci RBI eee a Cad s 252, 559 13,619 266,178 5-1 
PROM MVIGLOTIAL fo) cre snc BOR. cose oe owes 99, 407 4,511 103,918 4-3 
Arsen TOUSH. EI e. cee end 659, 570 179,143 838,713 21-3 
ve gee ARGO aro, |.) > ae 212, 260 381, 832 594,092 64-3 
Total, sheet, plate, strip............. 492,024 567,702 1,059, 726 53-6 
CES CAG TVG ie Legian TS i : 0 SS ee 89,710 23,005 112,715 20-4 
UREN Se Path dled) cig Rie coke Ia 258, 192 1,715 259, 907 6 
Calendar Year 1952 
LE le eS | re ae 350, 305 1, 671 351,976 5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 234,011 145, 366 379,377 38-3 
Peet 7k ee ee 0° | a 254, 027 10,810 264, 837 4-] 
PraCksIMaverials.. asa. ene ces sccev se 107,008 6,993 114,001 6-1 
ere AT TOUS coe ccs «oR e oak vow ews 647, 365 160, 406 807,771 19-8 
DELUCCUTA Sty 6s. f ae ish inom Set 193, 692 339, 437 533, 129 63-7 
Total, sheet, plate, strip............. 516, 439 502, 082 1,018,521 49-3 
Galvanised tivenccces 6 508 Ore oc oe ees 83,978 19, 625 103, 603 18-9 
PrN o Sin, wiviay ofaroin ORs vue 6G ovale g 245, 385 1,441 246, 826 0-6 
Calendar Year 1953 
J ee 2 Sr a 316, 118 25,493 341, 611 vs 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 65,498 28,489 93, 987 30°3 
Sache oe eo Aan | Coe ar 300, 592 9,944 310,536 3-2 
PMR IGIATAA COT IAL 6 arocaicdrs dveisia so cn ae de ba 78,068 10, 346 88,414 11-7 
SA MEINELEEOIG oi ceensrvicidc crores ASO eke DOR: 657, 322 102, 359 759, 681 13-5 
Paperiaterialencscte stk ooo ee aa coe 116,181 129, 827 246, 008 52-8 
my te by aE: o 255, 196 309, 773 564, 969 54-8 
Total sheet, plate, strip.............. 715, 234 423, 260 1,138,494 37-2 
NAIR OMAL OL Gl eos Pada bee <eaas 82,361 24,746 107, 107 23-1 
MLL Sein on aca UD Ida eS es eee 215, 653 7,216 222, 869 3:2 
Calendar Year 1954 
PEA OAPI NS sthes ascine » ois bss arm 242,059 20, 127 262,186 7:7 
Ingote.“biooms, billets... 0.25 aan 42, 220 5,532 47,752 11-6 
Pater erin rt SN oo ek ke PEER EC 226,051 14,963 241,014 6-2 
POC KME UCOTIAL. oon css boils 5 ve eke cad 59,198 5, 687 64, 885 8-8 
ere RET ORG «ips is.» UN ce bu cw arenas 513,877 60,541 574,418 10-5 
MIR LOT EAL ciyasn 4-0 a abe be tnend bse 136, 369 69, 790 206, 159 33-8 
[Og SS Se Senne: 0). See ener 162,065 344, 844 506, 909 68-0 
Total sheet, plate, strip.............. 580, 203 267, 253 847, 456 31-5 
REMI LOC FO gs pons BIB sd ideas 96, 948 21,549 118,497 18-2 
CT CS sien oo Reto << on Seo E 234,904 10, 209 245,113 4-2 
Calendar Year 1955 . 
Eg, a 344, 223 14, 943 359, 166 4-2 
POPOLGs ONIN, DILLEtS.. <6.5+. ncn ss 49,254 3,764 53,018 7-1 
Ue meen Se oe aries ids 4a nui oiale 6 8% 162, 458 22,294 184, 752 12-1 
Ly a ar ae 72,768 iy (ale: 78,481 Tors 
BOOTS ga os ecw mv ene se see « 552, 860 80, 756 633, 616 12-7 
NEPA LREIO) 5. kasha viens cov sneases 246, 685 97 , 354 344, 039 28-3 
LE OY ee 2 ee 181, 802 360, 126 541, 928 66-4 
motreneet. plate, Strip... .s<s. 6.506 810, 794 367, 357 13178, 351 31-2 
DR eid, o's nie a nab enwieds 149, 258 24,303 173,561 14-0 
RG A, ass moh wed oe Hed ee 286, 249 11,105 297, 354 3:7 


. 
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Newfoundland: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
Pioaanon' 2 ..vicsanuet 12. Gb. 197 — 197 — — 
Ratisray sac... Eek — 4,586 4,586 100-0 . -7 
Track material. .257. 50%. 11 964 975 98-9 im) 
Bags and rods... 2¢8.a03. 2,262 355 2,617.5 SelosG °3 
Strncetorals. 2:7. SER Ree. 293: 1,758 2,051 85-7 °3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 584 356% 2 940. . 37-9 “1 
Galvanized... ge stat 4 1235 44 279. ae 1 -2 


Calendar Year 1952 


Pie IPO pies da eens sae 174 — 174 — _ 
RG LLS iomlniiela ten wouter eirere 314 : 238 552 43-1 +2 
Track material.. és... é. 32 993 1,025... 96-9 9 
Bars and rodse ..aee.een atop 62164 4,348 . re 14-3 “5 
Structurals. ..... . oe. see. 106 958 1,064. 90-0 -2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 432 244 676 36-1 -1 
Galvanized: i .4.853 3 #. 216 11 227 4-8 2 
Calendar Year 1953 
Pigti¢on .2eiscss. . ARC Bee. — <= =e) sae — aH 
eebes aeeh cc acat! eae ee Sen, 2 0LT 54 pr 1-8 -9 
‘track material... ... eae 199 739 938 78-8 stoi 
Bars-and-2odsen antes aoe Walt ; 212 3.099 6-4 -4 
Stricturalsiy..: aoe. eee. 173 87 PARI 33:5 — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 602 12% 729 17-4 -1 
Galvanized... is See aie. 275 43 318 13-5 “3 
Calendar Year 1954 
Piogwingn. ob. «3s. .ueeteds ii. — 56 56. —_ — 
Railst. ..24.). <2. eee 2,500 186 2,686 6-9 1-1 
Traekunaterial, 4 ..203. 226 783 1,009 77:6 1:5 
Bars and rods... an. fee. 2, 904: 632 eB aEG. 17-9 6 
Structuralseee ee 226 178 404 44-] “1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 669 183 852 21-5 +1 
GiaikvianaZ Odeeeranrstenctaeoers 398 : 59 - 457 12-9 “4 
Calendar Year 1955 
PIgAOn..;025 '.<'> Ra 64 55 119 46-2 — 
Raglaat... 2230 ee Ae . 26 — 26. — — 
Tracktmaterial. fa): 159 | 513 672 76-3. 8 
Bars and rods. ))¢aejar. 3,427 3a Bh Tats: 8-8 6 
Strocturals. ...... Shh. San: 329 43 ae 11-5 1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 565 689 1254 54-9 "h 
Galvanized... ..222.a60" 404 12 416 2-9 2 
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Prince Edward Island: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


| Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
PSE RAN Ss 2 cess s wea soe — — — as Jos 
Track«material. ........@.8 —_—- | il 1 — = 
BamswmnasrOdsS., .s.0.- 08+. 181 — 181 — — 
SHRUTI RSH Sy, 5m TORE. 8 TAG — 1,747 a °3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... Al 1 42 2-4 — 
al VUZE... nc. oo Ssk 71 — 71 —_ 01 
Calendar Year 1952 
TORU OM See es ees cic acme 38 — 38 —- — 
brackema bertalccenesssrss a a — — — 
ens ey GT OCS. s.. cicce etere 162 — 162 — — 
Slruchuralseee a. a0 ope es. 2,310 — 2,310 — 4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 36 — 36 — — 
Galvanized s, 1...........s% 58 — 58 — il 
Calendar Year 1953 
IST OD Ws fics cccas obsk 54 — 54 oe — 
Are and TOUS), 5.666 <n. 00% 225 woe 223 — — 
SHEMULO WIPE ed Genera. 7A — 27 — — 
Sheet, plate-and strip.... 40 — 40 — — 
(GialivinniZed 2.5.1.1. s ee 65 — 65 —- -1 
Calendar Year 1954 
Ieee acevo) ae) y See (ee — — — — -— 
IB AIGSHAMCSTOCS « s.<u.-.- + Mak 79 — 79 -- — 
SUUUGUUIG ALS Mer Mei siacis 11 142 153 92-8 — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 22 — 22 — = 
PrelVAIIZOd . ac ciecde ss « 30 —_ 30 — — 
Calendar Year 1955 
PME AGL, J sso lee are _- — — — — 
Darshnd rods.........«< 109 — 109 == — 
Srr@esuralaasis|.........B08 35 oo 35 — — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 43 —_ 43 — — 
GaAlvemzed........... 808 Lys: — 55 — — 
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Nova Scotia: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
EMEC. 5 ear ere ey okt 4,912 — 4,912 — 1-0 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 329 21 350 6-0 -1 
Pails Re, sew oa 9,609 9 9,618 1 3-6 
Track material. ..o: 22%: 951 65 1,016 6-4 1-0 
Bars and"rods\. ..22..58 20 11,953 147 12,100 1-2 1-4 
Structursisy As. ee 19,177 9, 968 29,145 34-2 4-9 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14, 464 8,673 SAB) Nei! 37-5 2-2 
(Cjalvanized :..ca3. secosvtoet 877 105 982 10-7 a) 

Calendar Year 1952 

Bigironsee eee eee keene 3,184 — 3,184 — -9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 291 1 292 °3 -1 
Patines P50 5s cakes Aor 7,745 49 7,794 -6 2-9 
Dracmanta terials. ee 565 49 614 8-0 “5 
Bargand rods. 2 eae oa 8,856 1,387 10, 243 13-5 1:3 
Structures ss 19,859 6,590 26,449 24-9 5-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 19,314 7,810 27,124 28-8 2-7 
Galvanized): ....6..60253 1,139 104 1,236 8-4 1-2 


Calendar Year 1953 


Pig tron me he heeste 774 3,360 4,134 81-3 1-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 171 1 172 -6 +2 
Ua oe ose indo Ae 13,190 61 13,251 “5 4-3 
Prackimaterialysn.ner a 527 19 546 3°5 -6 
Barsiand rods. .3..4..00. 9,728 281 10,009 2-8 1:3 
Structuralse aa eee eee 23, 628 8,112 31,740 25-6 5-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 23,688 3, 646 27,334 13:3 2-4 
Galvanizedi...o.c08 eure 989 33 1,022 3-2 1-0 
Calendar Year 1954 
Pirro esse 174 4,490 4, 664 96-3 1-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 108 —_ 108 — -2 
Rails sree Mite RI 14,811 i 14,812 — 6-1 
Track*material: 5... 2.22% 434 16 450 Is ‘7 
Bara and rods) 65/450. 9, 244 138 9,382 1-5 1-6 
Structurais..o foe acee 11,629 12,858 24,487 52-5 4-8 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 12,408 Phe ote 15, 240 18-6 1-8 
yal Vanized...)456.45539%% 980 127 1,107 11-5 9 
Calendar Year 1955 

Pig S60n Oe ahs aes ae 193 2,439 2,632 92-7 “7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 26 — 26 — — 

UA TESR POE oct Ge on as 440 8 448 1-8 2 
Track Material. ..ccehacu. 357 18 375 4-8 5 
Bars and rods. )......¢.: 11,188 153 11,341 1:3 1-8 
Siructurals: |.) 6c..e ek 9,058 8,328 17,386 47-9 3-2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 9,931 1,535 11,466 13-4 1-0 
Galvanized... 28.0 1,563 176 1,739 10-1 1-0 
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New Brunswick: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as 


Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
TS a a 3,097 — 3,097 — -6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1 — 1 =e i 
Ey ee ene Pa 13,459 1,v@a 15, 230 11-6 5-7 
‘Prack.material...;..2¢.2 5,649 72 Liye 1-2 5-5 
iBarsgandsrods;. ....<..0p.8 4,945 1,957 6, 902 28-4 +8 
PENUGUUITAIS os ges a cs aveeak 1,473 5,225 6,698 78-0 1-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,308 5,415 9,423 54-3 -9 
Galvenized,..........848 555 64 619 10-3 °5 
Calendar Year 1952 
Pet O Mo, < 654 yo. he > 2,468 a 2,468 —_ -7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 424 — 424 -1 
es ee 8,935 20 8,955 -2 3°4 
Track material.......... 6,364 131 6,495 2-0 5-7 
MASTOARO TOUS... o> «Meike 6,563 1, 248 7,811 16-0 1-0 
SS ONUCHULALS 5 ci ed os ya: s hicks 1,567 3,690 Oe2Du 70-2 1-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3370 2,075 5, 845 35-5 -6 
CEB WAIIFE . okie cn cab} ake 476 180 656 27-4 6 
Calendar Year 1953 
CA er A 6 2,533 — Wie — -7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 222 — 222, — 2 
TR ee een eee San 17,239 1 17, 240 — 5-5 
irackematertal...... sun 6,875 129 7,004 1-8 7-9 
area rods. ...... das 3,211 50 3,261 1-5 74 
PSERTIOHIIPAIS. £5 0) cid ain dpe 1,099 2,141 3,240 66-1 -6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,815 2,244 6,059 37-0 °5 
CTOIVANIZCC « oo6 5 0 0 o dbuls 551 148 699 Dire om) 
Calendar Year 1954 
BRINN os is. oc 2s, ok 1,918 a 1,918 mon 7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 114 — 114 — -2 
eS re ed 8,878 8,878 — 3-7 
ibrack material.........% 8,034 121 8,155 1:5 12-6 
Dareand rods........s«» ie bao 638 eos 29-1 “4 
Structurals.......... 0 904 1,804 2,708 66-6 or) 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,013 1235 4,248 29-1 5 
PES UIZGC |. v6. cis. ses cs db ol 673 126 799 15-8 -7 
Calendar Year 1955 
Es ee ae 2,0te — aga fe) _ -7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 86 — 86 — 2 
TG) a ne mere 10, 686 — 10, 686 — 5:8 
PracemAterial, . ... «<i ZN aliliy 9 4,126 2 5-2 
Baraeand rods. .......m.<% 3,921 241 4,162 5-8 6 
PPPrUGLUTAIS. ........ db Dy Pee 5,040 7,263 69-4 1-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,385 2,916 7,301 39-9 6 
(anlwamized.....» + +a « eb. 804 2 806 2 5 
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Quebec: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
Pig rote oes ee 113,793 19, 286 133,079 14-5 26-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 10, 923 349 11,272 3:1 3:9 
Haiese es fe ee ee 33, 011 508 33,519 1-5 12-6 
Track material. ..... 0... 13,097 861 13, 958 6-2 13-4 
Bars'and rods........ 2° 197, 343 57,083 254,426 22-4 30-3 
SSLEUCTAM ES, cus Aenea we 69,051 145, 686 214, 737 67:8 36-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 106, 801 162, 220 269,021 60-3 25-4 
Galvanized 20225 ee 24,819 6, 507 31,326 20-8 27-8 


Calendar Year 1952 


Pitino se ted ee eee es 83, 653 670 84, 323 8 24-0 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 19, 363 1,637 21,000 7-8 5-5 
Rails ee a2. ee ae eee Df p1L06} 1,418 58, 574 2-4 22-1 
Track'*material...2...2% 21,973 748 Pee TPA 3°3 19-9 
Barsand rods. ...5.. 228 196, 989 33, 992 230, 981 14-7 28-6 
Structtrals;:...4..2..i5 61,601 110, 904 172,505 64-3 32-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 105, 883 114, 696 220,579 52-0 21-6 
Galvanized) 28.0400 SEL 12,041 6, 463 18, 504 34-9 17-9 


Calendar Year 1953 


a 


Ie APOE te eee 69,728 10, 095 79,823 12-6 23-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... Dano Till 23, 342 5 24-8 
aI Shee le ers eee 70,899 370 71,269 -5 22-9 
cracks aAterial. se snen te 16,490 996 17,486 5-7 20-0 
Bars’and rods. ......2..% 196, 143 18,832 214,975 8-8 28-3 
Struccuuralsees esse. eee 80, 074 115,300 195, 374 59-0 34-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... Teoeocn 94, 852 228,179 41-6 20-0 
Galvanized. ..0555.) R48 11,722 7,241 18, 963 38-2 17-7 
Calendar Year 1954 
PI ITON eee uae eee 51, 647 6,555 58, 202 11-3 22-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 13, 628 164 13,792 1-2 28-9 
US TLR eee Ce 2a ae 31,678 388 32, 066 1-2 13-3 
rack watertala- so. ene 2,708 261 2,969 8-8 4-6 
Barsand rods. 2.445.458 158, 285 14,137 172,422 8-2 30-0 
SUrUCuUTa Se me Manner 47,525 106, 691 154, 216 69-2 30-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 114, 657 54, 343 169, 000 32-2 19.9 
Galvaniwed<.4.). 2 15, 568 3,795 19,363 19-6 16-3 
Calendar Year 1955 

Te TRO TE a ta ee tee 85,139 652 85,791 0-8 23-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1,945 145 2,090 6-9 3-9 
Elles cn ak Ce ee 15, 354 451 15,805 2-8 8-5 
Track material. ..\... 5.3 4,663 132 4,795 2-7 6-1 
Barwin. rods. eee 155, 944 14, 308 170, 252 8-4 26-9 
Struetrals.. ko. ek. 2 65,719 110,779 176,498 62-8 32-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 144, 907 79,955 224, 862 oe 19-1 

13-6 13-9 


Galvanized.) 2). west. 20,827 3, 282 24,109 
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Ontario: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
ACAI eed sicic <3» aS 344, 850 2,158 347,008 6 69-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 189, 845 118, 602 308, 447 38-4 96-3 
eS) ee 158, 938 3,599 162,537 2-2 61-1 
pbrackeanaterial...... 4. 42,832 1,119 43,951 2-5 42-3 
Mare ane TOdS) sav sesh 421,961 104,182 526, 143 19-8 62-7 
SGLUCUULAIS. «sac. sna cee 109, 218 16134138 2(0voo 59-6 45-5 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 334,177 337,715 671,892 50-3 63-4 
Galvamized.......... bt 46,590 12,409 58,999 21-0 52-3 
Calendar Year 1952 
Pig Won 4... TEP 254, 528 945 255,473 -4 72-6 
Ingots, blocms, billets... 212, 928 143, 726 356, 654 40-3 94-0 
ST ee | ae 155, 347 4,389 159, 736 Mor 60-3 
‘Track material.......'.... 45,789 1,961 47,750 4-1 41-9 
Barsang rods. ..... dat 413,733 109,178 522,911 20-9 64-7 
PERUCOUPSIS . oceans ee 95,122 134,775 229, 897 58-6 43-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 351,405 301,898 653, 303 46-2 64-1 
Galvanized... Abiw...2.% 52,564 9,401 61,965 15-2 59-8 
Calendar Year 1953 
[ETS Ca re ro 237,491 11,592 249,083 4-6 72-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 41,275 28, 360 69, 635 40-7 74-1 
ea ee ace «ica ark 170,110 24078 173,083 1-7 55-7 
‘rack material......4.. 26,849 6, 025 32,874 18-3 37-2 
Ibareand rods... ..... at 430,375 71, 756 502,131 14-3 66-1 
DERUGUUGAIS 06 os. 00s 0 deeb 144,314 130, 849 275,163 47-5 48-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 512,899 254, 269 767, 168 33-1 67-4 
RF PLVRIIZOG. 6c. cs ces « ake 52, 264 11, 963 64, 227 18-6 60-0 
Calendar Year 1954 
POMEROY. 2.5 vcs css sen 184,078 7,564 191, 642 3-9 73-1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 27,983 4,307 32,290 13-3 67-6 
CSU re ae 134, 208 1,922 136, 130 1-4 56-5 
‘Lrack material.......i+% 2s 450 21, DoS 2-1 33-2 
armen rOdS:..... 0. ..6k8 329, 246 31,470 360,716 8-7 62-8 
SERUCHULAIS cc us a 04a. ah 98,277 145, 008 243, 285 59-6 48-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 417,834 142,410 560, 244 25-4 66-1 
CP alWatZOC is a). sje a vn bohe 61,777 10,516 72,293 14-5 61-0 
i Calendar Year 1955 
Lo a a 4 250, 751 11,076 261,827 4-2 72-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 46, 939 3,619 50, 558 duck Jie4 
frottcwee see ee 100, 917 1,492 102, 409 14 54 
Track-material.......0.. 33,474 972 34, 446 2-8 43-9 
Barsawd rods........8.% 354,159 52,146 406, 305 12-§ ee | 
ETUC AIS. osc 40. ss eek 98,379 132,105 230, 484 51-3 A 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 598, 634 215,530 814, 164 26-5 
CPA VAMMZEC,, 6.560.015. As 92,312 16, 220 108, 532 14-9 Ween: 


= 


. b 
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Manitoba: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 
Imports as Supply as p.c. 

Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
Pig ingles k os nes ae 6,714 — 6,714 — 1-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 27 — ai —_ — 
Rails ae eo hae 36, 614 178 36, 792 5 13-8 
Track material...... 200% 35, 580 178 35, 758 “5 34-4 
Bars\and rods:?........3 2,194 2300 4,547 lead, 5 
Struceturals.. 2... sta 3,946 14,155 18,101 78-2 3-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 13,550 12,844 26, 394 48-7 2:5 
Galvanized: ci os. 6. ates 6, 069 1,431 7,500 19-1 6-6 

Calendar Year 1952 

Pig WEOUL, he dih.no2 ae hae 5,829 —_ 5,829 = 1-6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 883 — 883 — -2 
Rails ie ed ves seks 23,806 145 23,951 “6 9-0 
Track material.......L2% 30,536 335 30,871 1-1 27-1 
Barsianud rods: .. i... i 2,838 973 3,811 25-5 “5 
Strudturals 4! 3. ae 2,214 17,413 19, 627 88-7 3°7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 16, 466 17,172 33, 638 51-0 3:3 
Galvanized............%: 6,651 1,495 8,146 18-3 7-9 


Calendar Year 1953 


PIC EONS. «56 os ccs Ae 5,109 — 5,109 — 1-5 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 558 — 558 — -6 
PR SALE! PSs sis Saks derek 4 EE 24,503 810 25, ake 3-2 8-1 
Track material.......4.. 25,785 226 26,011 -9 29-4 
Barsnd TOGS22 2.4. ok 2,822 952 3,774 25-2 “5 
Struaiials... we 2) 6a ot 2, lod 9, 647 11,778 81-9 2-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 20,000 17, 263 37, 263 46-3 3°3 
Galvanized’: <./0l....4 10% 6,016 2,061 8,077 25-5 7:5 
Calendar Year 1954 
PIG UTORL Ee dahil ee 4,153 339 4,492 7-5 1-7 
Ingots, blooms, billets. . . 361 — 361 — -7 
Raise e425... deat 26,489 207 26, 696 8 11-1 
Track material.......... 25,304 293 25,597 1-1 39-4 
Barsrana FOdSs... 2: : 5. aealt 2,393 1,294 3, 687 35-1 -6 
ScLUCHInALS eee ce 1 tee 1,670 15, 238 16, 908 90-1 3:3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 15,014 13,335 28, 349 47-0 3-3 
Galvanized .2...22:..2 £6 5, 508 3,061 8,562 35-7 7-2 
Calendar Year 1955 
EAT ahi). Cena ge ee ee 5,146 59/ "|, 5, 205 1-1 1-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 227, — 227 — “4 
AVATIRM ee oe tee oo aeiee 3a,a20 554 33,879 1-6 18-3 
Lrackimaterial. 3.08.2 26, 278 92 26,370 3 33-6 
Barsmand. rods. ...... ee 2,764 582 3,346 17-4 +5 
tructurale: |. cu suiaaiueen < 1,125 18,921 20,046 94-4 3:7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 17, 206 11,656 28, 862 40-4 2-4 
Galvanized... aes. ee 10, 194 1,925 12,119 15-9 7-0 
F426 205 
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Saskatchewan: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs. ) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
PR allseeeeen aan ee — — — — — 
Trackematveriale, 1: so see 41 — 41 — 
Barstand: Od si1..sh ae 877 4 881 “4 1 
Struct lseane aan. ene 406 98 504 19-4 1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,470 2,619 4,089 64-0 -4 
Galvanized]... .......J08 2,630 126 2.756 4:6 2:4 
Calendar Year 1952 
deri cy lacagresarars atare-eter grate rae 320 — 320 — | 
rackamaterialias ue. 64 1 65 1-5 -1 
Barat Toda fe. isch 1,200 12 1,212 1-0 -2 
SoU. a eg kk 511 110 621 17-7 +1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,691 Saeao 4,916 65-6 5 
Gallvarnizedene lina. 22a 2,738 — A Feats: — 2°6 
Calendar Year 1953 
ERPS th ee 27 1 28 3°6 — 
‘Erackematerialees. 9s. . 0: 1 — 1 — — 
IBarstanGsrods. oct... en 873 67 940 fos 1 
Struceuralse omen. osu 341 247 588 42-0 1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 2,498 3,472 5,970 58-2 +5 
(Grallineiz CCee .) chc een 3,593 427 4,020 10-6 3°7 
Calendar Year 1954 
al San eee eee yeas haces 3 15 18 83-3 — 
Streak Timghisionelk 654505540 3 — 3 — a 
Barstandsrousmec ee 532 110 642 17-1 1 
SCLUCUIaL SMe ie eae eee 306 440 746 59-0 1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,344 2,495 3,839 65-0 4 
GFalvamized.. oe) ois ca rt 3,350 412 3402 10-9 3-2 
Calendar Year 1955 
Ralleereecet ee el oF — 37 — — 
(trackimaaterial.s 1. wee 30 a 30 _ — 
Bars amd rods. 2... 4... dec 1,081 9 1,090 8 2 
pean tS: als (oly pa ea oP re 233 617 850 72-6 1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 1,026 2,524 3,550 71-1 3 
Galvanized =.2se-. Sn tee: 5,571 696 6, 267 11-1 3°6 
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Pi TV OUe amy to dare eeecavies 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 
Rial ste ews aches oats ee 
Track material.......... 
Barsiand rodsin....a. athe 
Sienae Heral Sissi arse ee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galvanized +.4...4c.0ae- 


Begone he 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 
Rte WUESIA AP CUR Ra Bee MO va 
itrackamaterialas a... 
iBarstanceroadse..4.- eer ae 
SLLUGEUTAIS al tease eee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galxtanigeds.naapoecaarrs 


VEIN o4 cance yew ein 3 ceee 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 
USHER Ie) cae das clout we 


SIP MUO UUDRIE, Sona adoseonce 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galbvanised 0.0. shen ae 


Pig on caeier ye ees 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 
NESW O Sk cogs Ah te tl 
(racksmateriali. jet er 
IBSnSha GeO CL Seer eeerereen 
Structure] eae wee 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
Galivanizedeus, 5 ese ee 


Pigsitant yo: aor ee:s 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 
RF USR Rees ee eh acess: 
Aina cle inmehreietles ooo ka sac 
IBYswas, Snail IRONS wo n'5 6 8 38 
SCLUCturals see. Meni sae 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 
CEUTA L Toa Cece Dee” 


Alberta: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Shipments by 
Canadian Mills 


Imports 
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Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as 


Supply p.c. of 
Available Supply 
312 — 
1 eat 
55]. 12:5 
1,036 3:0 
2,221 40-8 
7,400 79-9 
8,328 69-4 
3,937 4-2 
Calendar Year 1952 
296 — 
Ly: — 
272 70-2 
1,526 1:3 
2,566 43-5 
7,450 78-1 
12,905 dice, 
4,110 4-5 
Calendar Year 1953 
306 — 
9 ately 
1,406 3:0 
1,207 2-1 
2,769 34-7 
13,645 90-3 
16,400 67-6 
3,595 11-6 


Calendar Year 1954 


89 baat 
v6 a, 

7,337 

1,290 

2,813 3 

20,595 9 

13,246 6 

5,469 1 


Calendar Year 1955 
263 81. 


Supply as p.c. 
of Canadian 
Total 
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British Columbia: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total :j¢4 
Big droms<t.@. «8 tsa. xb 796 726 1,522 47-7 3 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 177 4 184 3°8 -1 
Hatever Ses Seed 446 2,899 3,345 86-7 1-2 
Trackimaterials; |... 241 1, 220 1,461 83-5 . 1-4 
Bare and rods. 4, <t,44%5 16,539 12,156 28 , 695 42-4 3-4 
SULUCUIESISMen ae on tte 5,462 37,896 43,358 87-4 7-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14,078 32,002 46,460 69-7 4-4 
GialvaniZed ss 1c. soeawee. 4,094 2,152 6, 246 34-4 5-5 


Calendar Year 1952 
AGTIFON | aed iohe tel.) te:2 135 56 191 29- 


3 1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 105 a 107 1-9 a 
doa Wit ee ed ba ae eed Dag BPs) 4,360 4,683 93-1 1-8 
inrackemla terial. ty..e tobe. 179 2,755 2,934 93-9 2-6 
BancpanGeLouser sae seein 11,847 11,879 23.126 50-1 2-9 
Strueturales . 223.24 1.4! Byirie 59,177 67, 949 87-1. 12-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14, 507 44,992 59,499 75-6 5-8 
Fal VaniZed Mo). «sme aie’ 4,179 1,784 5, 963 29-9 5-7 

Calendar Year 1953 

Parr: es G tc Wns 123 446 569 78-4 -2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... a2 17 49 34-7 -] 
Rata ees Ti Ae 344 0; O01 5,975 94.2 1-9 
Mirackaniatenia ly einen 161 2,186 Dean 93-1 2-6 
1B TS HNGl TOONS alse 9,018 9,248 18, 266 50-6 2-4 
Struocvurals ener eae 2,091 31,063 Somos 93-7 5-9 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 13,057 36, 295 49,352 73-5 4.3 
Galvganized seen see a 3,708 eal (ay, PAL 39-4 5-7 


Calendar Year 1954 


TASS Vy bara ol ee — 128 15125 100-0 4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 19 1,061 1,080 98-2 2-3 
URETHRA andro SN et OL ee ae Ate 12,219 12,391 98-6 5-1 
racine tenia lem ates a 106 5 (his 3,859 97-2 5-9 
BAanrseuoerodse a. wane une 7,930 11,018 18,948 58-1 3:3 
SUAUOUERNIED, ~ke ada ae oe 761 42,646 43,407 98-2 8-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 11135 41,281 52,416 78-7 6-2 
(Galvanizecie ee een. 3, 958 2,697 6,655 40-5 5-6 


Calendar Year 1955 


PIOMTON eae esha ee: 309 447 756 59-1 


2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... ; 31 — oi — — 
RESNIISIN ss Corn eRe pe, press aa ic 1, 151 19,726 20,877 94-5 11-3 
wack wnaterial.. .. 04. «.4 2,084 3,974 6,058 65-6 lad. 
Bars and rods:%...0.02.; 18,214 12,108 30, 322 39-9 4-8 
SELUGGUITaLS eyed bees eih ery: 3,460 59,891 Goo 94-5 11-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 28,752 36,107 64,859 55:7 5-5 
Galieamizedan.) «casos 8,483 Trond 10, 040 15-5 5:8 
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APPENDIX D 


CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
BY INDUSTRIES 


It is not possible to trace steel consumption in Canada with anything 
approaching complete accuracy, since statistical data simply are not available 
in sufficiently refined detail for this purpose. The following tables do serve, 
however, to identify the more important consumers of steel and indicate, 
usually within a margin of error of from 5 to 20 p.c., the quantities of steel 
used by each specified industrial grouping. 


The figures in this Appendix show the tonnages of steel used by the larger 
industrial groups, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
only figures obtained by the Board direct from users are those showing 
consumption of steel by the motor vehicle industry in 1953-54 and by the 
railway transport group. Consumption by the primary iron and steel 
industry is excluded. 


The tables do not attempt to trace the steel used by all industries. There 
are numerous industries which use steel but which do not report their usage 
in a manner which lends itself to breakdown. Even in the case of the 
industries listed in the tables, many of the smaller firms do not report in 
detail to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; in some instances, the Bureau 
has estimated the materials used by such firms and these estimates are 
included in the tables. A further shortfall of the statistics is that consump- 
tion of tool and stainless steels and of many alloy steels is not reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by tonnages and is therefore not reflected 
in the tables. Also, no data on tonnages could be obtained for certain other 
forms of primary steel, e.g., direct castings. Lastly, the consumption 
figure for ingots, billets, blooms and slabs are so incomplete that they 
have been omitted from the tables since their inclusion would be seriously 
misleading. 


The heading ‘‘other flat-rolled products’ has been used by some industries 
to report all their consumption of flat-rolled steel; other industries have 
used it to report part of their consumption of such products. All coated 
sheet and strip, except enamelled, is excluded. 


Figures for steel consumption by the motor vehicles industry are for steel 
in basic forms only; they do not include steel purchased by the industry in 
the form of fabricated parts. 


The figures for rails take into account only those rails laid in track, and 
exclude those laid in private sidings as well as those used for industrial 
purposes. Rails used in the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway are 
not included in these tables since they were not reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics until 1955. Partly for this reason, the consumption of 
rails is understated by fairly substantial tonnages. Track material is 
included with rails in the totals for Canada; the provincial breakdowns show 
tonnages of rails only. 


The consumption of structural steels is considerably understated. In part, 
this may be due to differences in methods of reporting various small sections 
—regarded by some firms as “‘structural shapes” and by others as ‘‘bars’’. 
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APPENDIX E 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


The rates shown in the following tables cover rail, truck, and water trans- 
portation. No distinction is made between rail and truck rates, although water 
rates and combination water-and-rail rates are indicated. 


The rates shown are those which were in force on March 1, 1956. On 
March 7, 1956, single-factor rates from United States points of origin were 
increased by 6 per cent. This meant that all rates from shipping points west of 
Chicago and north of Washington, D.C., to destinations in Ontario, Quebec, and 
the Maritime Provinces, were increased by 6 per cent. Rates from United 
States shipping points into Vancouver were also increased by 6 per cent. Ship- 
ments into Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were increased by something 
less than 6 per cent, depending upon distance from the border. In other words, 
the increase applied only to that part of the journey within the United States. 

In May, 1956, Canadian railways applied to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for a 15 per cent ‘“‘across-the-board”’ increase in rates. The outcome 
was pending at time of writing this Report. 

The ocean shipping rates shown in the tables may no longer apply since 
they are subject to considerable variation. They do give an indication, however, 
of the relationship between transportation costs to given points. 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 


Points of Shipment 


Sault Sydney, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Usk, European 
Destination Ste. Marie Hamilton N.S. INE Pa. Ports Ports 
Trenton, N.S....... 87-5 oo 8-9 103-9 114-1 — — 
Amherst, N.S...... 87-5 — 15-0 —- —_ — — 
Montreal. '?..2.. 30-0-S 15-6-S 38-0 61-7 75:6 81-3 92-4 
49-6 27-4 — — — — — 
Winer i. 6... as tsa 47-3 27-4 _ 42-3 — 110-3 115-7 
Arh GREE ee ree ce 43-4 14-2 -— 41-0 oo a _ 
St. Catharines... =. 26-8-S 14-2 — 24-7 —_ 120-8 126-2 
33°9 — — — — —- — 
ike oo) ae 23-4 7-0 — 11-0 — 110-3 115-7 
S—Summer rate 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(in cents per 100 Ibs.) 


WIRE RODS 


Points of Shipment 


Sydney, Worcester, Los San 
Destination N.S. Mass. Buffalo Chicago Angeles Francisco 
Strvohn s: Nild.... 50-1 — — — — a 
Saint John, N.B.... 18-6 69-0 — — —_ — 
WVLOETORL Aw. cae pee 38-0 55-8 61-7 88-1 - — 
PROEORNUO s3os + occas 51:3 — 35-2 56-4 o — 
Hiaratone. 00.4. 54-0 — 29-9 52-9 aa — 
BEPREIOLOL Gas «ign: BY Aas) — 36-7 a — — 
Niagara Falls...... 58-4 a 24-7 52-9 — — 
WANCONY OL. «05 652 — — _ 107-5 72-9-B 67-4-B 


1 Water transport is available from Sydney to Vancouver if charter-vessel arranged. B—Boat rate. 


Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 


RAILS 
Points of Shipment 
Sydney, Sault Pueblo, U.K. European 
Destination N.S. Ste. Marie Buffalo Chicago Col. Ports Ports 
PLORERCRA te sh tus Ce bho dae sc 39-8 47-8 63-2 ~ — 77-7 72-4 
ONS a) <r 54-0 54-8 36°7 — —_ — — 
teal a 57°5 54-8 35-2 — —_— 120-1 118-9 
Pigamare Halls... te «oes ass 62-8 56-6 27-9 — —_ — — 
VCE! A ra 62-8 56-6 29-4 a — — — 
‘hire gale 54) rr 70-8 45-9 78-0 os _ — os 


WEAUOUMIOE 3); siviccid'e 6 t.0e0s 111-61 123-0 175-1 154-3 124-9 90-0 92-0 


1 via Panama. 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


TINPLATE 


Points of Shipment 


Warren, Fairless, Youngstown, Sparrows Pt., 

Destination Hamilton Ohio Pa. Ohio Md. 

POP NOUN GIN. Does. ccc ce ces ee ort 82 a oo 125 

Pcie mar pour, IN. Bias <<. . eee 79 _ — — 114 
MROMUn Ea ee 6 3 ste as aialercule Garda aoe 35-B 97 oa — — 
37 (1-70) — — — — 
DN, es Aer ee ae 13 (1-140) 12 _ —_ _— 
PATA LON ere Sere eei'e viaw'e Mri wieed 4 70 - ae — 
SITILC OC METAS Se bre feichovele: sae uecetareit «i 12 70 —_ 70 — 
RUG ED) & wise, 5 ss eet sw tole ae 27 (1-70) 72 = = —_ 
PR SMETIE@ Ty (ING. . willie ates oid < ore cone 19 _ ca 72 ~ 
EOE eat 5 Gates ees + oF eS ellen 15 i2 _ _ — 
Nees EMBO IOS or, ie: orale dissin Gs at0 ooh 35-B — 67-B — — 

103 


1 Minimum carload lot in thousands of pounds. B—Boat rate. 
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APPENDIX F 


PRICING OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


(In these Tables, as in the text to which they relate, ‘‘delivered base prices” are exclusive 
of customs duties) 


Foundry Pig Iron: Base Prices in Canada and United States 


(dollars per gross ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Hamilton Sault Ste. Marie Buffalo Chicago 
2 

lyst LOS ce een Mere. aah 25.00 25.00 21.89 24.00 “a 
July.1, 1927000141 yee): 1 36.50 33.53 33.00 33.00 
Mnly1s LU50, ee ae 1 46.50 46.24 46.50 46.50 
July is lde: We Peas oe 1 57.00 57.00 56.50 56.50 
Jules O54 28 ae ene eed. wae tare 56.00 56.00 53.84 56.50 56.50 
ULL dh Gy Meteo mee Si pole Pesteninees 56.00 56.00 53.13 56.50 56.50 
May 151956 horererrerr ies 60.50 60.50 n.a. 60.50 60.50 
We. 15, 1956) ees id eek led 63.00 63.00 59.49 63.00 63.00 


1 No sales by Hamilton producers. 


2 Since there have been practically no sales in Sault Ste. Marie, the average return at the mill is also 
shown. 


Canadian Foundry Pig Iron: Delivered Prices, May 1956 


(dollars per gross ton) 


Montreal Toronto 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net 
64.48 65.48 63.47 66.25 60.50 61.50 63.78 64.78 72.50 73.50 76.50 77.50 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Bars: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Montreal Hamilton Sault Ste. Marie United States 
1 

Uy al, LOGd. ca ee ee Dae see See 2-60 to 2280 2.70 n.a. 2.355 2.45 to 2.60 
Jy 1047. Rene ae ee 2 .95.to3510 3.00 2.75 2.68 2.60 
ae al A O50. Seo. wee ae ie pie BH) 70s 3.00 Sapo 3.45 
Hee ial Dike he G8 Seale PREM AVI DR aN OAS aa25 4.825 4.825 4nd 
SUG IGS Es seh eis: 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.19 4.15 
JULY 4c 1955.) ke chat ees, Ve 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.16 4.30 
Jans) T9565. 450 ae eee eae 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.41 4.65 
Aug Lb STOb6 a sae ore eens os 5.15 5. 15 5.05 4.79 5.075 


: 1 Since there have been practically no sales at Sault Ste. Marie the average return at the mill is also 
shown. 


Canadian Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Bars: Delivered Prices, January, 1956 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 

Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net 

4.80 5.10 4.938 5.23 4.80 5.10 4.99 5.29 5.97 6.27 7.05 7.35 5.66 5.96 
to to to to to to to to 

5.06 5.36 4.95 5.25 6.65 6.95 5.80 6.10 
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Standard Rails of 85 lbs. per ft.: Base Prices in Canada and United States 


(dollars per net ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
United 
Date Canadian! Kingdom? United States 
UU gail lige 5 91628 Dori eas prcreee Se cman: ek aR Rae ne 2 can 39.28 — 37.80 
En E) ad ade Oe Ne Shee en bw Gs tek abu sche aeee 48.21 — 50.00 
te tact We ee, AM NN I oo, ogee ne cd sesh ee 90.00 96.00 86.50 
Ret Sr RM Reet is PRMD tle ee bes a MESO dee wea CBE 90.00 84.99 89.00 
2 EE ye kod PUGS 2 et I IO Re OS SR a aC 88.00 84.37 89.00 
BE Ese La ake as beech) SID MP Ss) Diino fatwa, yo.ins neo bn dd. Xd eidne ee 94.50 — 94.50 
SATA Uy yeh, Sees MMR Sh 8 Oi eal cb acivate. acre gues 101.50 — 101.50 


1 These are prices to public carriers. Until January 1956 slightly higher price to other users. 
2 Base price f.o.b. port of shipment to Vancouver. 


Estimated Delivered Prices of Standard Rails, September 1955 


(dollars per net ton) 


Canadian . United Kingdom 


PATO V EFT COU OTN see ee sae «ES eus «ne ev soir ah rack hiciond ail sucess 112.60 100.16 


Structural Shapes: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per net ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Sault Ste. Marie Pittsburgh, Chicago, Geneva Buffalo 
2 

iba aS ae ee 54.00! 47.10 45 .00—46.00 45.00—48 .00 
Dl 4 Fee occ cce rests 59.00 56.20 50.00 50.00 
BI Ne oo kasun ies ae 93.50 92.20 82.00 83.00 
tas a a oe a 92.00 84.80 82.00 83.00 
MEO. cies ke o's 5 0 as 92.00 84.40 85.00 86.00 
MEE LONG fe isiclco ns ecco oe 96.00 n.a. 92.00 93.00 
ALONG otis fess arintecnn «ie 101.00 99.20 100.00 101.00 


1 Delivered base price at Toronto. 
2 Since the sales at Sault Ste. Marie have been small, the average mill return is also shown. 


Structural Shapes: Delivered Base Prices at Selected Points 


(dollars per net ton) 


Destinations 
New oie! 
Date Source of Steel re ni Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

N.S. 
Joty4a+4937-; Canadian: }. 5225 5 — — a 54.00 — — 
April 1, 1937. United Kingdom. — 53.10 53.10 — _ 54.20 
July 1,1953..Canadian......... — ~ 103.50 104.90 125.90 135.50 
July 1,1953.. United Kingdom. 114.20 100.20 100.20 110.00 134.40 1220 
July 4; 1954..Canadian...... 42. 110.40 103.80 101.00 93.00 114.80 124.00 
July 1,1954.. United Kingdom. 112.40 92.00 92.00 103.00 126.40 97.00 
July 1, 1955..Canadian......:.. 109.20 103.80 100.00 93.00 114.00 105.00 
July 1,1955.. United Kingdom. 112.60 103.40 103.40 112.60 134.30 110.00 


Structural Shapes: Delivered Net Prices for 12’’ I Beams 
(dollars per net ton) 


Destinations 
Date Source of Steel Montreal Vancouver 

st ideal ins hha cae ORG et at a. Bia Canadian’ 2 cn nir cen Sree Oreos 109.50 141.50 
Unitedeh medomi see. eee 109.20 121.20 

JULY TRG GS oes ards dd corey ne Ganadian ss ica. ottbaer tetas Uae oes 110.00 133.00 
United Kimgdom Vas... ee Re See. 101.00 106.60 

Pilly PROG 52) cde eee alee Canaditn eye see Meer eee ni Tepe 109.00 114.00 
| Unitek ingd om tite ee race keen 115.40 122.00 

PURE CO se Leth: fie ene ee heb CADAGIAG 2. te. dmpaceh kik A eM ares. le 116.20 121.00 
UIE WIN COOnT. Sei pee 145.00 135.20 


1 Prices for 12” x 31-8lb. I Beams 
2 Prices for 12” x 5” x 32lb. Beams. 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plants July 1947 July 1950 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
Hamiltonsicc eae : 3.10 3.85 4.725 4.60 4.70 4.85 5.15 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Gary, Buffalo, Johnstown, 
Sparrows Point... 4c0.0 2.65 3.50 4.10 4.10 4.225 4.50 4.85 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Sources Montreal . Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


July 1, 1955 


Canagtans. a2) ove et eee 4.97 4.83 Byala 6.40 One 

United Kingdoms ry) errs os 5.34 5.80 6.885 6.815 5.57 

United States aioe oc ee ee 4.985 4.655 5.645 5.915 5.165 
January, 1956 

CoSACAATIN 5.0.5 Wb, fal cite. 5/22 4.98 6.322 7.152 5.952 

United Statest) 4i0%..Datsae ae. 5226 4.93 5.92 6.19 5.44 


1 U.S. shipments from mills nearest to each Canadian marketing point. 
2 No provision made for freight allowance. 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: f.o.b. Base Prices at Canadian Mills and British Ports 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Ultimate Destinations 


Date Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
EST a at's 5 yay ee CA ign haa Cota: 4.725 4.725 4.725 4.725 4.725 
United Kingdom......... 4.43 4.43 4.59 4.93 4.93 
UL Y Tous s oo ee ae See TU EE aR pce Kile eae es et 4.60 4.60 4.30 4.10 4.25 
United Kingdom,........ 3.96 3.96 3.96 4.18 4.18 
July19552 oY @anadian. 2.08 x0... God 4.60 4.70 4.40 4.10 4.25 
United Kingdom......... 4.44 4.44 4.44 4.57 4.57 
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Hot Rolled Sheet: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plants........ July 1937 July 1947 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
Elamiltore®.... 5 othe. eek 2.90 2.95 4.575 4,25-4.50 4.20-4.45 4.50 4.80 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Gary, Buffalo, 
Sparrows Point......... 2.40 2.50 3.925 3.925 4.05 4.325 4.675 
Pamlees. ©. ..20 M8 oa. 6. — —- 3.975 4.10 4.375 — 


1 Base prices for shipments to Montreal and Toronto. 


Hot Rolled Sheet: Delivered Base Prices, July 1955 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 


Destinations 
Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
mai Al ec serns cores THR oe Te 4.57-4.82 4.33-4.58 5.57-5.87 6.00-6.35 5.20-5.55 
PCE bOS.). Ae c-ahlod<ieis © Pumas 4.81 4.48 5.47 5.68 4.99 


1 Freight allowances included in calculations for Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plant July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
Rea RTS as ck oc eto ends tue ape? gai + 5.475 5,00 be2o 5.45 6.05 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Buffalo, Sparrows Point.. 4.775 4.775 4.95 nioep Baro 
eee I, ok. Se AE Sone es — 4.825 5.00 5.375 —_ 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Delivered Net Prices, July 1955 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Destinations 
Source Montreal Vancouver 
esr eCUCT LMM EPR TOPE TS oF clr. Guar taierotee hi ackitiicye PGK S ba meee ee (ap 6.95 
MeN IL ose exe As Sas, seo ie Grncav Welbon as baw UR 6.87 7.07 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Delivered Base Prices, January 1956 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Source Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Oo Soy Se Se a 5.82 5.58 6.92 6.55 
PNM MELE EG es ey ose Bese wif cco) cea nae 3 6.085 Doboo 6.745 6.265 


1 U.S. shipments from mills nearest to each Canadian marketing point. 
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Tinplate 


(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plant July 1950 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
(1.25 lb. cokes; base box of 100 lbs.) 
TAO TRE Motes aud uae Sisto hen a 8.15 9.95 9.70 9.70 9.70 10.10 
Pittsigureh * Garve :2.\. . Aan 8s 7.30 8.70 8.70 8.80 9.20 9.60 
BRIT AOSS ci..,.0 Me ees kis a Aare fos — — 8.80 8.90 9.30 9.70 
(.25 Ib. Electrolytic: base box of 100 Ibs.) 
Pi ammiilioemeys «A. daet te deans oe es 8.40 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.60 
Fittesburehs Garyecioes.. ore 6.35 7.40 7.40 7.50 7.90 8.30 
Pairless.. .i/c..cis« «> Reed. oie — — 7.50 7.60 8.00 8.40 
Tool Steels: Base Prices Ex Warehouses in Canada 
(cents per pound) 
July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 
United United United 


Kingdom Canada 


Kingdom Canada 


SpeciFICATION C.75 W 18.00 Cr. 4.00 V 1.00 p.c. 


Ontario and Quebec.............. 150 130 105 120 105 
Wirinipes, Si... cece cate mks hawt oe 150 132 105 122 105 
VianCOUVEL cme Mne aot eee ee 150 134 105 124 105 
SPECIFICATION C.28 Mn .30 S1 .30 W 9.50 Cr 3.25 V .40 p.c. 
Ontario and Quebec............. 130 105 90 90 90 
Vie Ph ee hi fee cian ee oe 130 105 90 92 90 
WANCOUVEr... ce. Sete ee one 130 107 90 94 90 
SPECIFICATION C 2.25 Mn .30 Sr .25 Cr 12.50 V .25 p.c. 
Ontario and Quebec. .......un.. . 67 67 67 67 67 
Winnings. . 6.20 that). 4 een 67 69 67 69 67 
ViIANCOUVGL saris ae ee etre 67 71 67 71 67 


SpeciFICATION C .45 Mn .25 S1 .30 W 2.00 Cr 1.50 V .25 P.c. 


Ontario and Quebec. 02.1. whrsk.. 50 49.5 50 49.5 50 
Woannipee shan ste erie cea atone 50 OLED 50 eS 50 
MANEOUVET. tee ct see ela esiens tke 50 53.5 50 Dome 50 
SPECIFICATION C .90 Mn 1.20 Sr .30 W .50 Cr .50 P.c. 
Ontario-and -Quebees..is..svero08 35 35 35 35 35 
Winnipes -HAGEAY..2 HORE Oe, SRE 35 37 35 37 35 
SVEBEAC O LLVIGI neyo weno peat miictesier as 35 39 35 39 35 
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APPENDIX G 


ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT OF THE BASIC STEEL 
PRODUCERS IN CANADA, 1939 AND 1955 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 


1939 


One 35”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 32”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing billet mill 

One 30”, 3-high 3-stand, rail and structural mill 
One 18”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 

One 12”, 2- and 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 

One 56”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, sheet and tin mill 
One 40” to 60”, 2-high 6-stand, cold-finishing mill 


1955 


One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One ote , 2-high 6-stand and 2 vertical stand, billet 
mi 
One rail and structural mill 
One 32”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing breakdown mill 
and, one 30”, 2- and 3-high 3-stand, rail and 
structural mill 
interchangeable with 
one Th 2- and 3-high 3-stand, structural 
mi 
One 18”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 12”, 2- and 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 
One continuous bar and strip mill 
One 21”, 2-high 5-stand and 2 vertical stand, 
roughing mill 
and, one 30”, 4-high 6-stand and 3 vertical 
stand, strip mill 
interchangeable with 
one 12”, 2-high 8-stand, bar mill 
One 30", 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold strip mill 
One 30", 2-high 1-stand, reversing temper mill 


Atlas Steels Limited 


1939 


One 16’, 3-high 2-stand, cogging mill 
One 10’, 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 


Dominion Foundries 


1939 


One 84”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing combination uni- 
versal and sheared plate mill 

One 84", 4-high 1-stand, reversing plate mill 

One 42”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold rolling mill 
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1955 


One 26”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 22”, 3-high 1-stand, billet mill 

One 10’, 3-high 13-stand, bar mill 

One 10”, 3-high 7-stand, bar mill 

One 60”, 2-high 4-stand, sheet mill 

One 20”, planetary strip mill 

One 30", 2-high 1-stand, hot finishing mill 
One 50” cold sheet mill 

One 19” cold strip mill 

One 60” skin pass mill 

One 24” strip temper mill 


and Steel Limited 


1955 


One 84”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing combination uni- 
versal and sheared plate mill 

One 60", 4-high 1-stand, reversing hot strip mill 
One 34”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 36”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 42”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 56”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold rolling mill 
Two 42”, 4-high temper mills in tandem 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 


1939 


Sydney, Nova Scotia 


One 38”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 16”, continuous billet mill 

One 28”, 3-stand rail mill 

One 12”, semi-continuous, 12-stand, bar and rod mill 
One 10”, continuous, 14-stand, rod mill 


Trenton, Nova Scotia 


One 48”, 3-high 1-stand, plate mill 
One 18”, 3-high 2-stand, roughing mill 
One 9”, 3-high 6-stand, finishing mill 
One 9”, 3-high 7-stand, guide mill 
One 9”, 3-high 6-stand, guide mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 14”, 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 9”, 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 


1955 


Sydney, Nova Scotia 


One 40”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 16”, 2-high 7-stand, continuous billet mill 

One 28”, 3-stand, rail mill 

One 12”, semi-continuous, 12-stand, bar and rod mill 
One 10”, continuous, 14-stand rod mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 18’, 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 16’, 3-high 6-stand, bar mill 


The Steel Company of Canada, Limited 


1939 


Hamilton, Ontario 


One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 34”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 18”, 2-high 8-stand, billet and sheet bar mill 

One Aire 3 2-high 16-stand, continuous rod and 
bar mi 

One 10’”— 9”, 2- and 3-high 8-stand, bar mill 

One 18”—10", 2- and 3-high, 10-stand, bar mill 

One 20’, 2- and 3-high 3-stand, bar mill 

One 52”, 2-high, roughing, sheet mill 

One 48”, 3-high, roughing, sheet mill 

One 60”, 2-high, sheet mill 

One 40”, 2-high, sheet mill 

One 56”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill 

One 48”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill 

One 44”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill 

One 60”, 2-high, jobbing, sheet mill | 

Six 26”, 2-high, cold-rolling, sheet mills 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 18”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill | 
One 18’”—9", 2- and 3-high, 8-stand, bar mill 


1955 


Hamilton, Ontario 


One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 34”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 

One 18”, 2-high 8-stand, continuous billet mill 

One 12’—10", 2-high 20-stand, continuous rod and 
bar mill 

One 10’”— 9”, 2- and 3-high 8-stand, bar mill 

One 16”’—10", 2- and 3-high, 10-stand, bar mill 

One 20”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill 

One 56”, 4-high 6-stand, continuous, hot strip mill 

One 56”, 4-high 5-stand, continuous, cold-rolling 
strip mill 

One 66’, 2-high 1-stand, cold-finishing mill 

One 56’, 2-high 1-stand, cold-finishing mill 

One 60”, 2-high 1-stand, skin pass mill 

One 56”, 4-high 2-stand, tandem, temper mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 18”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill 
One 18’—9’, 2- and 3-high, 8-stand, bar mill 
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APPENDIX H (1) 


DATA PERTAINING TO PROCUREMENT OF RAW MATERIALS 


Pis Iron Capacity of the Companies 
Operating Blast Furnaces in Canada! 


(as of December 31, 1955) 


Annual? 
No. of Capacity Percent of 
Company Location of Plant Furnaces (net tons) Capacity 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation 

Fs MaMa ie CREB iene reg ae aa ARAN Syvreneay, ING tie os ae ite 3 544,000 14-84 
The Steel Company of Canada Ltd.... Hamilton, Ont.......... 4 1, 241,000 33°86 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd.... Hamilton, Ont.......... 1 328, 000 8-94 
Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd......... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 5 1, 280, 000 384-91 
Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd.?........... Port Colborne, Ont...... y) 273,000 7-44 
OTE 4 5 det Ret SOR ae EB Calc tae ae hoc oee anne eee 15 3, 666, 000 100-00 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R. 17, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa, March 29, 1956. 

2 Capacity—the production the given equipment will turn out in a year, working at normal efficiency, 
24 hours a day,—without reference to materials, labour supply or markets, although allowing for such 
shutdowns as may be necessary for repair, overhaul or rebuilding. 


3 Subsidiary of Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd. 


APPENDIX H (2) 


Production and Consumption of Iron Ore in Canada 1948-19551 
(tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


Domestic Domestic Ore 

Total Charged to Blast Furnaces Production as Charged as a 

Domestic a Percentage of Percentage of 

Year Production ‘Domestic Imported Total Total Ore Charged Total Ore Charged 

1948.C aeer Mee 1,193, 968 173,156 3,318,462 3,491,618 34-2 5-0 
140 AP poe ie 3, 281,336 988,616 2,445,371 3,433,987 95-6 28-8 
1900S nee 3, 218, 983 1,248,850 2,477,501 3,726,351 86-4 33°5 
1051S eee 4,179,027 1,318,250 2,829,090 4,147,340 100-8 31-8 
LOD Dusient eu 4,707,008 1,254,283 3,104,782 4,359; 065 108-0 28-8 
1066. cwiee we GF 5,812,387 1,133,763 3,540,924 4,674,687 124-3 24-3 
10549 a Pes 6,572,855 703,417 2,644,002 3,347,419 196-4 21-0 
19554 seca toe oe 14, 536, 000 1,208,474 3,411,173 4,619, 647 314-7 26-2 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R.17, Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 


March 29, 1956. 


2 Newfoundland iron ore included in ‘‘domestic production’’ for the first time. 


3 Preliminary. 
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APPENDIX H (3) 


Most important United States Mills competing in the Canadian Market 


United States Steel Corporation 


pees see ee ee eee eres 


Bethlehem Steel Company 


Oe 


ee eer er ee ee emer ere eeeseas 


Republic Steel Corporation 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


eeeorosaseeoeeoreere 


National Steel Corporation 


coos ee ee ee eee eer eee eene 


eoeeeees 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


oo ere eee er eee ere rere eeereeeorene 


Inland Steel Company 


Kaiser Steel Corporation 


eoeereer reer ee ee eeeaeeerereerve 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


Interlake Iron Corporation 


eee e eee eae eee reer eee reae 


McLouth Steel Corporation 


Se e410 © © @ (016 16) 5 018 0: 5,0 6 04) 6 


Detroit Steel Corporation 


seer e eee reer ee reer eeeeeee 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


oer eer rere errors eo ee esses 


B 0010 € 00.60 © 0 0.6 6)0\ 4 8) © 0 0 e806 « © 


Sharon Steel Corporation 


Gary, Ind. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Braddock, Pa. 

Rankin, Pa. 

Duquesne, Pa. 

Clairton, Pa. 

Fairless, Pa. 

McKeesport (National Tube Co.), Pa. 
Donora (American Steel & Wire), Pa. 
Youngstown, O. 

Lorain (National Tube Co.), O. 
Cleveland (American Steel & Wire), O. 
Duluth (American Steel & Wire), Minn. 
Geneva (Columbia-Geneva Steel Div.), Utah. 


Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Sparrows Pt., Md. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Warren, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


Cleveland, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aliquippa, Pa, 


Buffalo (Hanna Furnace Co.), N.Y. 
Detroit (Great Lakes Steel Corp.), Mich. 
Weirton, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Harbour, Ind. 
Youngstown, O. 


Indiana Harbour, Ind. 
Fontana, Cal. 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Pueblo, Col. 


Toledo, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Midland, Pa. 

Monessen, Pa. 


Farrell, O. 
Lowellville, O. 


foot i—215 
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APPENDIX H (4) 


Summary of Iron Ore receipts, 1948, by principal U.S. producers of Iron and Steel! 


Receipts 
Millions of Percent 
tons of fe) 
2240 lbs. total 
1. United States Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated byicommpan Vana ooh Jactiaee es Bee sang os sew ames s 37-6 95-7 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................6+. 8 2-0 
38-4 97-7 
Purchases. wee cic ats ais Polos ordinance Seer adele yds ore Aaiase Oa orev eb rae 5 1-3 
Ta POEP a oeek tet. files dels ¢ sinige «as « aetna ihpaine © Sih a 25 Sry mannose ets 4 1:0 
FROtAL TOGO GS). 5. Ae sees ate eee ea hee PONS on0 02, ares oe aleneateegsl 39-3 100-0 
2. Bethlehem Steel Company: 
Domestic, own mines: 

(a) Operated joy COMPANY cii.sc. sadn et eke ba etwas eee eee 1-1 7:7 

(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................05- 5-2 35-4 

(c) Operated by Cieveland-Cliffs Iron Company................... t 4-7 

(d) Operatedby M. A. Hanna Company site) incnercscitssatiiis 2 3 

7-0 8-1 
Pare aRes see ets ola ciaic + Mia cuale pein ahd See TET icicle worsen a ate oeaeterete are 3:3 22-5 
Imports: own mines (Chile)..5.... 0) oe eeekbewen ae oo aw eta Mee wah ens 2-6 18-0 
Lurie, HaECHASSS yc). cae ks Oe ce Salers eC Soke wivele se Gre ee Rlee ere anenents 1-7 11-4 
GUA TOCEID US os ee df oui fo Wosteines & eget cae alae sinik Perec las eat ene 14-6 100-0 
3. Republic Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated Ibyrcom pany ges. Sones dk ROI IGA oe cane devs weeund aa 3°6 40-5 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company................000+ “4 
4-0 45-1 
Purchases. «2s. sisk die sais seeder tek TL MOIS oa saalac dale wae oer 4-7 52-2 
Pim porte cic thsgisiit nase ergs abe oats eon mee Palais oo eee nae ah oes -2 2-7 
Total receipts: sass auleee Foi, cbs tee ee es Ce tees 8-9 100-0 
4. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operatédiby company wei are ne ces ee nee Se ee 4-0 72-2 
(b) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company................05- -2 3°5 
4-2 75-7 
Purchased. teas adic ve Jol athe ok Uae eras ee, er NS, eae ae 1-4 24-3 
18) 98) cs A phn) vt a RRA sary arena ge Cad ARMOR EY SCA ah Ole of Be fos — — 
Total receipteg sca csd ie SRR a Ss al Series kee 5-6 100-0 
5. The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company: 
Domestic, own mines: 

(a) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company..............eceee- 3-7 68-7 
Purchases oy ony ect date daca. anccattsepes eye ele Bt Oe Woctat na te ake oe ee 1-6 29-9 
TINGE CS Gres coe cere s Siete lee © ce Wain AE core ON BR oe aE eis See ee 2 1-4 

‘Total Téceipts. oo. se cos ee ee eee ne nad coun n ee 5-3 100-0 


Summary of Iron Ore receipts, 1948, by principal U.S. Producers of Iron and Steel! 


—Concluded 
Receipts 
Millions of Percent 
tons of fe) 
2240 lbs. total 
6. Inland Steel Company: 

Domestic, own mines: 
iS MAND OrateOMyICOMDANY . che oe! bo Gins oo Meebo ee tudualh. el wes 1-1 24-4 
(b) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company................... “4 8-4 
(c) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................005 3 6-1 
(d) Operated’ byt M. A. Hanna Company -.. cc... ulooll. van aly 3 6-6 
(e) Operated by Republic Steel Corporation..................ee0. 3 7-2 
2-4 52-7 
OES hey De ae ay at Cee aa ees (ee ee nn ee RR 2-1 44.4 
HRP GR ES), ooh SRO ee ae OO OE ar -1 2-9 
BCS ECO OI hunk, retires.) oe ceva alactais ain aicictarh Laie eae onl Lem eon UR 4-6 100-0 


7. National Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 


i) Operated. by M.A. Hanna Company..........0.ceedse0enecsees 3°6 78-6 
(b) Operated by Republic Steel Corporation.................-2000- 3 7-0 
(c) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................... 3 5-9 
(d) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company.................-- -2 3°9 
4 95-4 

Bb Oncoases: 2.5 ctclaee  eac PemeTia ste sf tren dot ee Ee ie Pd 2 3-5 
CTECDE SAYS, oh Gs ERE Aas 6 CRP aR OP eet ae a AP 2 1-1 
Bb ee AS ie Lab aati laters oh oral anieane meinem ote muta neuars.e ater gie ewe vie.sieik Si 6 100-0 


i Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Control of Iron Ore for the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, December 24, 1952. 
2 Less than 100,000. 


APPENDIX H (5) 


Consumption of Iron Ore in United Kingdom 
Blast Furnaces! 


(millions of tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1953 1954 19582 
District Domestic Imported Domestic Imported Domestic Imported 

Northamptonshire, etc.’.... Dore 0-45 5-66 0-51 6-0 0-6 
Lancashire, etc. 

eset tee ES oe gs rte a's 0-83 0:78 0-66 1-06 1-0 2-1 
Sheffield } 

Liigomehirowes ¢ /ioa. te. oe 5-40 0-21 5-59 0-26 5:7 0-7 
North-Hast Coast: .......' 2-10 3-45 1-81 3°77 2-0 5-2 
Pere A SRO 0, a ee a a 0-16 1-24 — 1-44 — 1-7 
Staffordshire, etc.®......... 0-91 0-05 0-81 0-13 1-1 0-1 
South Wales, etc.’.......... 1:07 2-33 1-02 2-69 1-4 3:7 
Northwest Coast.......... 0-34 1-31 0-32 1-40 0-4 1-6 
trail Ne Sa sce ha Fee acied ads, < 16-56 9-82 15-87 11-26 17-6 15-7 


Ri Ra eR SOL SORES SY ee Se Ne te ee 
1 Development of the Iron and Steel Industry 1953 to 1958, Iron and Steel Board, London, England. 
2 Estimated. : 
3 Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire and Essex. : 
4 Lancashire (other than North-West Coast), Denbighshire, Flintshire and Cheshire. 
5 Yorkshire (other than North-East Coast and Sheffield). | 
6 Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 
7 South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
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APPENDIX H (6) 


Rail and Lake Freight Rates on Iron Ore 


A: Rail Freight Rates from Lake Superior Mines to Upper Lake Ports 


From Eastern Marquette Range to Marquette, Mich..................6. 
From Western Marquette Range to Marquette, Mich.................... 
From Marquette Range to Escanaba, .Mich.... Wmqits.. mind. eT ae 
From Menominee Range to Escanaba, Mich.........0ccc ccc dee c ee teees 
From Menominee Range to Marquette, Mich............. ccc cece ee eeees 
From Gosebic Raheo'to Ashland ,\Wis..i8 |b. GU Wa Adee 
Frem Gogebic Range-to Escanaba, Mich... gnc s.u.stscee ree eaosena eae 
From Cuyuna & Mesabi Ranges to Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis.... 
From Mesabi and Vermilion Ranges to Duluth and Two Harbors, Minn., 

and Buperior; Wiss es See Vee cane oe Ee pee ea eee 


Effective! 
12/1/55 


1.03 


Effective! 
3/7/56 


$0.77 
0.85 
1.06 
1.06 
1.69 
1.06 
1.70 
1.09 


1.09 


Above rates do not include dock handling charge of $0.15 on figures in Column 1, and $0.16 on figures 


in Column 2, per gross ton. 


B: Lake Freight Rates from Upper Lake Ports to Lower Lake Ports 


From Escanaba, Mich. to Lower Lake Michigan Ports..............206. 
From Escanaba. Mieh: to Lake! Eirie Ports: (22. .2auesceses meee atocces 
From Marquette, Mich. to Lower Lake Ports..............ccceceecesees 
From Head of Lake Superior to Lower Lake Ports.................0000. 


Effective 
7/16/55 


Effective 
1956 
Season 


$1.08 
1.35 
1.62 
1.80 


Above rates are free on and off with the loading and unloading charges being billed separately by the 


dock operators. 


C: Rail Freight Rates from Lower Lake Ports to Consuming Districts 


From Lake Erie Ports to Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, Canton, and 
INT enh ae aa MR BR ik. Saturn ts «tv aya era aes Sea ome era rere notte aoe ate ee tee 


Teland eye ees reed © Teme Ne Able UN SMR wear ananaie Ales EE NUALEE OR Saree 
From Lake Erie Ports to Pittsburgh and Wheeling District............. 
FKromilake Erie. Ports:totMionesseniht s..4 . g#h.. le oe See. Ces See eee 
Hrom Lake Eris Ports to Johnstown.....2 secant «aaah neon cae woe 


Effective! 
12/1/55 


$1.48 


1.72 
1.97 
2.07 
2.20 
3.19 


Effective! 
3/7/56 


$1.57 


1.82 
2.09 
2.19 
2.33 
3.38 


Above rates do not include handling charge from rail of vessel to car of $0.15 on figures in Column 1, 


and $0.16 on figures in Column 2, per gross ton. 


D: Dock Charges on Iron Ore per Gross Ton 


Camo vessel at Upper Liake Docks s),.naus syslows ace ne Sac Hecwen nee 
FLGIGhLG railat wreesel esi tas Al 4s Fa ees haa ea eee ee es & cake ee 
Barl ionavesseldareat...: cis ccseee tenes Sle Mat Eee ae On Cue ise ots iy seas 
Bail of vessel tO stockepie.).22. 24 tinct s AN ee OC VRS LEA BETA hoi sen aanee 
Poclk stockpile gee eats ck dsa oats slate cae 6 Oo aerate aoc pee 
MLTAGO PEL Tropeiic. 512. oh canticoge wail c.Gi Meare Men cactus oie mane cae acide ee 


Effective 
12/1/55 


Effective 
3/7/56 


$0.16 
0.24 
0.16 
0.38 
0.24 
0.01 


1 Rates carried in Column 1 are those covered by Tariff X-175 which became effective on December 1, 
1955. It is on these rates that the base prices for Lake Superior region iron ore, delivered at rail of vessel 


at lower lake ports, for the year 1956 were based. 


Rates carried in Column 2 are those covered by the 6% increase in freight rates of Tariff X-196 which 
became effective on March 7, 1956. The increase in freight rates indicated in Column 2 (as applied to 
the delivered-at-rail-of-vessel-at-lower-lake-ports price on Lake Superior region iron ore) are for the seller’s 


account. 
Source: Skillings’ Mining Review, March 17, 1956. 
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APPENDIX H (7) 


Largest Coal Mines in United States 
Controlled by Steel Producers! 


Production in 1954 


Rank? Company Name of Mine State (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
1 i pemtee! Corporation c345 3 Ss dascch TODONAG Ms. <ire ka eke Ps. 4,102,938 
4 Mathies Coal Company... .....5.s0... Miathieee cst ope ae Sees Pa. 2,154,454 
6 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.. Vesta no. 5............. Pa. 2,084,877 

11 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.. Vesta no. 4.............. Pa. 1,916,512 
12 United States Steel Corporation...... Targmic Iberia 32 si, te whe oes Ky. E. 1, 774, 582 
is, Bethlehem Mines Corporation........ Idamay no:44. [.25. .2 W. Va. 1,559, 789 
16 United States Steel Corporation...... Garynois,. tte: Seeeya Va. 1,531,972 
19 Inland Steel Corporation............% deal le ean ey A eR a Ky. E. 1,433, 130 
26 Bethlehem Mines Corporation........ Noster ee ear ore W. Va. 1, 248, 061 
33 United States Steel Corporation...... Divnch oO is Slisweas as Ky. E. 1,171, 745 
44 United States Steel Corporation...... Hla @eports. ance. oo apne Pa. 1,038, 309 


1 Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, N.Y. 

2 Indicates position of mine as a producer, in relation to all United States mines, including those not 
owned by steel producers. 

3 Owned by Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Steel Company of Canada Limited, National Steel 
Corporation, and?Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. 


APPENDIX H (8) 


Production, Value and Output per Man per Day, 
at Bituminous Coal Mines in the United States 


1953 
Production 

Average 

Percentage Average tons per 

Total captive to Value man per 
State County! (net tons) steel mills? per ton? day* 
Col. MBE IAS Gees. pete bt hay Rts 6.2 lee Wie ae ral 90a $6.69 4-55 
Ky. PREG rian ciah, sp) th bess bag eT kes 5, 586, 543 25b 5.85 6-26 
JRE ih fete | ARON Oe Sage On Se lhe near 10, 090, 002 30c 5.85 5-80 
Pa. PUMA ON (5 UES Jota shes Cele Sad wes s 9,853,970 20d 5.63 6-82 
EASE IL Col eRe Le aly Ste ietam he ba G A « 11,982,351 25e (6.44 5-16 
Le Wieh ds SG) ih Le A ae oe 9,106,610 bos 6.13 5-60 
Mg CBE IONE ot Ne os, ah aks Makes snes 11, 7438, 043 60g 5.91 6-57 
HA WTEUCOVG MCTCET. . issu, sive cs eoesdcn 12525150 25h 4.03 13-00 
PeININO LOTT nee wlaee tien Gl 2h sonie ha eee oe 16,198,151 652 ‘me WA 6-51 
WV ESCINOLGlANG fe oy sic dew ca > pee Ba aa 4,585, 003 307 5.79 6-23 
em IUCN te ste es ie od ail a ela iAgle 4,749, 123 AOk 5.82 7°47 
POLI e ets aiate oR oe 6 ike ela ws an 1,669,445 701 5.65 7°52 
DT ACM UR TAGE: mciaaiesw ue calels of alsta,d-s OS Nee 10,843, 691 30m 5.10 9-86 
Ma menee Dowell: -Aaers .. hae des eho cends 18 , 362,423 45n 6.17 6-19 
PE SINCLCTUDI ED cect ts, oft. ois te es ce Ghclaunetoieue ioe 1,428, 732 500 5.89 5-70 


1 Most important counties only. : ; 

2 Tariff Board estimate; based on tonnages shipped from captive mines. 

3 Values received or charged for coal f.o.b. mine, including selling cost. (Includes a value for coal 
not sold but used by producer, such as mine fuel and coal coked as estimated by producer at average prices 
that might have been received if such coal had been sold commercially.) . : We 

4In certain counties the average tons per man per day is large, due to auger mining, strip mining, or 
mechanical loading underground. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
Inland (partly captive). 
U.S. Steel. ‘ 
National (partly captive), Republic. 
Bethlehem. 
National, U.S. Steel. 
Crucible, Jones & Laughlin, Stelco, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 
Youngstown. 
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VeQMHo Aas 


i Bethlehem, Jones & Laughlin, National, Republic, Steleo, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 


j Republic, Sharon. 

k Kaiser (partly captive), U.S. Steel. 
L U.S. Steel. 

m Bethlehem, Sharon. 


n Algoma, Interlake, Jones & Laughlin, Stelco, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 


o Bethlehem. 


Source: Basic data extracted from—Bituminous Coal and Lignite in 1953, Mineral Market aah 
No. 2339, Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX H (9) 


Costs per Ton of Salable Coal Mined—Mines in the Durham Division, National Coal 
Board, United Kingdom—1953 and 19541 


19532 
Costs: : ven 
Wages, (including allowancOuh i1NG,) 2. . <cis 0.4 ain bisie aidscteeus oleig ane ee «cua 4 $5.85 
FE GUORN DASH Cetera oa was dire t eRe ute © Cigk ota a hice k EMR terran a ene okt ers 34 
Supplementary injurtes SChEM Gs «:. a4< scpooes ket os ob & caries ets Me smmandie 06 
INC IODAL ANSUPANECE Lc. sg + ag owe haute Cen eae Ae eens cope at ine elo ieee Tie cee eb} 
ROO! Supports Aes os cc's. Ae PRG Oak Pacis Helan cae Sls ey aie ae eas are .58 
General srores 08 oie ob si oss, retin § envas Uae ite ae | re eee 74 
Repairs ond TOnew ales .oohoc. cok ete septs tke ae « eee ee eS ee .10 
Powersneseand Jight..$.024 0.540 eweo teeta panna ore an eee eee 44 
PI IALEOS UR TR. Me MK ck. b 6 Fi Cain aleline Mild eristule tee is cies an aie ie 4 Renee einer .18 
POM STO e kL. Geeta Rave ee eal Re ORE IN RR SEIS. 8 aca te te Gee tee .16 
Goeneraliexpenséecs.. bw Tie Hilts cnnts eke err noha eats eee fos 
Administrative expenses: 28 0 2 RO PLAS 2. FE. SE AT 215 
Depreciation) aia eens Ee AE eek eA a OA eal ok: 29 
Total Gostares che tiated led). es ee at. es eR. Ree ee ee 9.35 
Pithead *ProceSd seein cis oe we bok ee ore OO TR TONE OR Ts RPP E SE ON OUT 9.18 
Loss (belore-charging interest) is)niac Sores oie Ree ce ca Wee Eee 0.17 
Annual average output per manshift worked—at the face..............0005 2-787 tons 
Annual average output per manshift worked—overall................00005 1-021 tons 


1 Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, National Coal Board, London, 1954. 


2 Converted at the rate of 1£ =$2.7666. 
3 Converted at the rate of 1£=$2.7339. 


0.16 


2-808 tons 
1-025 tons 


APPENDIX H (10) 


Average Unit Yields of Coke and Basic Coal-Chemical Materials per Net Ton of Coal 
Carbonized 1948, 1953-1955 


Canadian Average1 


1948 


Coke, percentage by weight of coal carbonized 71-38 
Breeze, percentage by weight of coalcarbonized 5-11 


(Jas,-Mieuriie si Rotalows wis Eoxteoutew aadiue 10-97 
Burned in coking process.............+06- 4-28 
Surplus BOL wr USeU are te eto terete 6-39 
Westsid. «ser et SoA da i) eee eee -30 

Cue Jigs Oil. Gales. x2 okGs oso ahs Get veanae tas n.a. 

Dat APA oe cack ce Se eet oe SoReal 6-65 

Amnon sulphate, 1b. cess t kale coe ee 19-05 


1953 «1954 1955 1948 


68-77 70:48 70-49 70-22 
5:48 4-02 4-30 5-93 
10:76 10-40 10-67 10-23 


2°72 2°29 2-49 — 
7-51 «7-61 = 7-63 6-25 
*53 50 59 — 


2°64 2:83 3-63 2°2 
7-19 8-15 7-93 6-32 
17-21 19-39 18-09 19-4 


1953 


70-14 
5-02 
10-19 


3°57 
6-41 
-21 


2-41 
6-57 
20-09 


1954 


69-78 
4-65 
10-28 


3:52 
6:61 
15 


2°48 
7:04 
21-09 


United States Average? 


1 Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, Stelco. 


1955 
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2 Mineral Industry Surveys, United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
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APPENDIX J 


FIRMS, ASSOCIATIONS, FEDERATIONS, INSTITUTES, COUNCILS, 
CHAMBERS AND UNIONS THAT MADE REPRESENTATIONS 


Pre sbee| A Oman y Om CAngde, Ltd, . 2s... eee c2 ae ss oe 6 oes Hele binns Toronto, Ont. 
VAUD E SLCC TOUMCUBMLAINIFOU c. .e ea sl tee ese en deve da sia ves Chatham, Ont. 
Air Industries & Transport Association of Canada,.................+: Ottawa, Ont. 
Ajax-Precision Manufacturing Co., Limited. 0.6... 000 ae ee ce eee Toronto, Ont. 
Pivoms Maniiacturineg. 1 001 & Die Company... ... ... cases & aiesnes Oshawa, Ont. 
Peon MtecmmeOrnoramol, LATILO... .. csi sw sn ov we wce ons ss Sedu % + Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
remem Inee rine Olah. LLINIGE 6 occ. cue, oyagsvd ocele oe ss oo 6 ¥ 6 6 helen a bis Vancouver, B.C. 
Bree ee ICO OL LC MMSILY, fas 5 <a. cicge te 0 sc 8 Oa le be calvis oie sa o's Fa Bugiplage Toronto, Ont. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd................... Guelph, Ont. 
ee EYEE dak gn eso pais ia << gale, bole woo de. 6 oa ss aos 3,8» Welland, Ont. 
whi evphartia qitevan age: 1G (eta WA ci 06 [as ee a PP Toronto, Ont. 
PU eA CL oA OMA ANCA) LAMIGEC «0%. « saccrs «ecg sae ce «6 ooo mgd Montreal, Que. 
ATC ee aCe OInDeNy, GIUNITE. «sissies cc dues scvashee sa knot Hamilton, Ont. 
ere Go Omcier aria tia). LAMILEC ..4.< 4 << cae sa 4 ors «au Gielen wo 0-0: o. Seeds Toronto, Ont. 
Bethlehem Steel Export Company of Canada, Limited............... Montreal, Que. 
erreur acl ond. Body. LAMIGEC.. soe ocicwe cc scn es le Sona ob seas Seek Brantford, Ont. 
isridee eo Lenk 0, Canada Limited, . 6... eo ke ee os so bye ae Tait Hamilton, Ont. 
Tog UA SR8 9 T Oahe eelanl Bee fia a a a ae Se SP Montreal, Que. 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Incorporated)................ Vancouver, B.C. 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association................ Vancouver, B.C. 
Pee alee Pesan ECOL HOC ETOLION csi ac ea qs 8 «+ dood oe HS WE ehaccuy a, Bhayeie roan London, England 
PPCM LOU Lech Om bat VW LaATIILCd 6.5.60 5s ots cpe osu a's stayed cuassdele sqaennuepecs Hamilton, Ont. 
Re hey) Cua erOUlICis MEIC sca sie wc hp doses oon oe es cule twee 8 Preston, Ont. 

9 SUNG, Peels Nar 7S Pal Se SI IT 0 or 9 ny a Waterloo, Ont. 
Canada Cycle and Motor Company Limited..............0.0e08008- Weston, Ont. 
Panes ounerics & Morgings JamMited . oo 066 6 oo. ene bo a en 0s stagione (0% Welland, Ont. 
Seriya el ges. TOs a GOC, outa csp «76s as Gia 4 oxen gue a b's Obie a Sho Toronto, Ont. 
anetiene Acme Sorow oe. CiCAr, LAMILE 2.604 soc! 2 0 4 300.0% 0 0 t ques ons Toronto, Ont. 
Peoilan ASSOCIStION. OW CONSIINETS «ils conve s.cale cas or advesvaccvesees Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce...............0000000: Toronto, Ont. 
ens iaty CGOPClaCe AGGOCINUMOID 66 oi, os bah a oso asso as eo eho ¥ ewe ee London, Ont. 
Paratien se Tiel wet Window Limited. ......66...s.0% vee ees ah Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association...............2e0008- Toronto, Ont. 
(nia Pe UeLAL OU OPN STICULUUTC. «ie ias.0 66.0 cle os os 46a) 6 e's are gan Ottawa, Ont. 
Capncint |NsuLULe Otsvecl Construction (INC. ).... 2. o.% sen 32 + bewatan Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Institute of Stove and Furnace Manufacturers............. Toronto, Ont. 
(Canadian Niotor, Lamp Company, Limited «...oias.<.jcsus 6 s¥arscmiens scBinn nal Windsor, Ont. 
eee eet eGlCliT)  SMeOCIA LION | n6 60.34% 460 5 bee Sessa ecw s oo conkip ate nh Calgary, Alta. 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Western Division............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Company Limited.................008e08: Montreal, Que. 
Ue eT TCIsO rs TDI CCU ge acct) Sat vie A scares wis jd © quia weitere ecccere oF ake t Montreal, Que. 
Peer ete ele Vitec ays stele sa beac anche ree e veges ib Port Moody, B.C. 
eI Lr ite ce carer Ah chs con to IOAN oe ice oo a niet Toronto, Ont. 
LEE os, BE COC EY Sg 95g CGY able eel adel ind rede ahhe Mied aeeAare Preston, Ont. 
en Ore OM iy CO MINTLCU LY ats fe a cu cee e eee de ieee nes Ridgetown, Ont. 
Consolidated Red Shingle Association of British Columbia............Vancouver, B.C. 
Coulter Manufacturing Company, Limited...../......0...0000..0.00% Oshawa, Ont. 
Disston, Bremry Pe one Limited... 02) 606 once ce ee ea ME PI Toronto, Ont. 
Doall Gonmean yor Canada Limited. :s24.007646008 000. NERV Rs ae Toronto, Ont. 
Daal Mastonry Waa AMIE isd 2 Aseccrcseds ero Seer kook av ov oo ca ARID nk Montreal, Que. 


Dominion Ghai’ GompanyiLimited: a. 2a. . | sae oa. See ee eee Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Dominion Electrohome Industries Limited...................000005: Kitchener, Ont. 
Dominion Hagineering Works: Dimiteds \ . .. acc as bo ge ee ee Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Limited............ 0... cece ee eee wees Hamilton, Ont. 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited...................005 Montreal, Que. - 
Domino Sprucuiral Steel Tite 5 i ci0, sacs ein 4 aie gh s ten eng cues Mpeeta es Montreal, Que. 
Donaldson Company (Canada) Limited......... 20.8 Oe eee Chatham, Ont. 
Eastern Steen Proaucts Limited 26> 7," 5 geet te. 0S a ae eee Toronto, Ont. 
Hl-Met-Parte-Lamniteds tate sue toc so cbele Chtely eit a ee ae ee nes ee eee Dundas, Ont. 
Bilectrie Auta tite, td wan no tet tee eS BE pment A nes >. acorn our Sarnia, Ont. 
Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. of Canada Ltd................... Lachine, Que. 
Hngineerine’. Producte0: Canada Limited a 52.2092 fo. cee pat: ce wee Montreal, Que. 
Hsscn staring  hOOUCta LATANtGG SoS Atatsies baile sate ate rote el eeeee « Eaeeape ee Windsor, Ont. . 
FOU ST GGISTIGINIGEU she con ieee ots vies calc We ame ee ite te a ete sno earch ee eee St. Catharines, Ont. 
HuropamsGorporation Lamited 232°," Wis 1... ae cage ieee ete peers ae Montreal, Que. 
WAUCHCE Gee ier barniLede ss cat Cass etcatae stakes © cede ete cterc arse tients eae Montreal, Que. 
BOVINE IR DUA G0 iy 206 cy aaa ROR LP RGR CoB na aaiveah Aah Tamar ahiy Katven cake tee! 8 ad Carleton Place, Ont. 
Firth, Browirptecin Hide. gee to. tite oe Pap hech Payee: Rar ae SB AEE as ede Montreal, Que. 
Fleetwood vretal" iairstrias’ i) Be ere nea ee een Sere meee Windsor, Ont. 
Calg Metah ETOducls enimiteg fo fait ae va ce a te cals ate ane eee ee eae Galt, Ont. 

Generali Wioters a Nesen Camited es 6 A Ce A TS cee ten London, Ont. 
Creneral Spring’ ragducts iamited: Sac oer iets e eect eee eee me Kitchener, Ont. 
General Steel Wares’ Uimited!. Cgc. Salt bok St tote ee cee ee Toronto, Ont. 
Co-Eull Cutiery Company: Lamited acco wn lec ae tre tne eee ete er Verdun, Que. 
Hard Metal Fabricatate sabd.c:7 . taste cused, cls atatet cco ReLN aaie eeetetneee Toronto, Ont. 
Harrisonsc& Grosheld (Canada) Ltd. tier. 6. ae as were ree ee Montreal, Que. 
Hayes Steel(Producets Lamrted) sar A ere. ie ete are ee a Merritton, Ont. 
Heating & Sheet‘ Métal Aesociation of BiCii eye ee Roi eae oe Vancouver, B.C. 
Huron Steel Producis-Company, Limitedt 75, 672). ak ee cee Windsor, Ont. 
Inglis John Cos impede 4 aa hte weet ae ee be Toronto, Ont. 
International Silver Company of Canada Limited.................... Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Interprovintian farm union, Counel? 2.05 fs ie ce eee meee ee Winnipeg, Man. 
Jonnecel. Weta Procucts Lamited > 7. .."dee sak co tee eee ae eae ee ener Windsor, Ont. 
Kelsey Wheel Company, Limited....... Cale ee eb ae es Mie eae ae ee Windsor, Ont. 
ETING yg OBE Pe OLIATIVG LNG. c Loe i le shttge stay aetc ene tele oes en Carnegie, Pa. 
Witehen (iste aurone Ludi Aiea oe ean ene ahi Steele Rae eae Se eee Ajax, Ont. 
Kitchenenpiecinonies Loniteds 26 thee ts eee eee oo cee eee Kitchener, Ont. 
Kralipatomininiteue. . cuties cee e ev oc a hb e ky car een eee Preston, Ont. 
Ladisit\Cofor, CANS LG Ce Ee EA See N? a eer cee ee ee Brantford, Ont. 
Leamingtou Poal ae stampa Company 2%. a8 bic, ar. ee ee eet oe Leamington, Ont. 
Leeds Bridge & Iron Works.............. Beech ote sae oe aie ce eee Gananoque, Ont. 
Levene Die’Conipany, Limited: . Wa es eee eens: eee ee oe ee Nn Toke Kitchener, Ont. 
London «Petrolia tsatrel:Co. Limiteds. so. 5 ce. a eee London, Ont. 
Machinery & Equipment Manufacturers’ Association of Canada....... Montreal, Que. 
Massey-Harms-Merreuson Laimrtedis, vu. es. sce ce ce ee eee Toronto, Ont. 
McAlpine, Sir’ Robert, & Sons (Canada) ltd., -:. 5.22... eee Montreal, Que. 
McCord Corporation. A:i. deds,'c) oop sat Lite dee he es. Me ao en Windsor, Ont. 
McFarlane Gendron Manufacturing Co. Limited.................... Toronto, Ont. 
McGlashan silverware, Jamited. 4.15 dete ae Ap esis oe ae ee ee Bells Corners, Ont. 
McKinnon ‘Gohumbus Chain: Limited 4.2 5.40045). ca see ae ee enone oe St. Catharines, Ont. 
McKinnoncindusi ress Limited & uc cstees ce vo se aeue< ee ae 2 ee St. Catharines, Ont. 
Moffats, Biteaited Silo 2a, cl iba. C01 cole abt anteater Mi ae ee Ear a Weston, Ont. 
Montreal Hardware Manufacturing Co. (Limited).................. Montreal, Que. 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Limited............ «ies aes sia aan Montreal, Que. 
Moore, George/T,,.Conipany Registered 7. ......-.k. an ss see Montreal, Que. 
Morrison Steel &:.Wirel@o. Limited <4 seis. eshte ain eee ee Vancouver, B.C. 


Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited.....0...0......eeseceeees Ingersoll, Ont. 


UR NICE TOTO ATION sine pelea it as felis ys Bm o ae qe alliaa wire Walkerville, Ont. 
meeenaienuionvediavor Migs Con Mid... occ. ice cate ce bcos asleu es Windsor, Ont. 

en orale Gompany of Ganada Ltd. isc. 6 cass ety be eens Port Hope, Ont. 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Association..............0eeecee0e- Vancouver, B.C. 
Berm POMC Peel MELE kn 8 Sry, cee keg) oe visa w Cin als 6 oP ents de «SE wls Scarborough, Ont. 
ee ANU PRE Mery PORE te Sch eee ae Bee hed-£ Satie 4 aida gh oly ese-aisoS Sm Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario steel Products Company Limited. ........66. 000. caceeceeues Toronto, Ont. 
My CAT ID b OC ae) ad ser ed hie sy gas sa aww, Os Sine Bw gies a odo ed Guelph, Ont. 
Bitangne oI nerrine ach VV C1GINE CO, i... cds files leeice cet) spawns bebe we Oshawa, Ont. 
ee ieee vedo es LAMIIGOG ie elvan tie vere goth a a eis Me aren sas bd oy b acalece Toronto, Ont. 

Ee DOo Ne ist tyes MAILE $2524 «s/s, le Shela ie/stele! oc. e ties 6 Go enw aero hers Windsor, Ont. 
eat OIG Oo COMPANY LNGrsis tank «oo sissies e dov Sabbic wea wielvisies se Seis Montreal, Que. 
Plywood Manutacturers’ Association of B.C..........0. 60.00 s cas en oe Vancouver, B.C. 
Poorer wWieva: Products Lamited si...) oe ive ne. des o cee de Orillia, Ont. 

eee TEENY Cit lb COMTICUS soc rete aes: Gr Goals Glial Ale ee reca) 4 cole ane Hie a alc. © Blenheim, Ont. 
mia oor eroducte (Canada) LIMILEd 6: 46. cca eos eel eae daa cow ens Toronto, Ont. 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Company, Limited... ..........0.000000% London, Ont. 
Pvoersi., wiachinery Company Limited ...2ii.. cc. 5. oe cong oe ols Toronto, Ont. 
eee TED ERIN LCL. SNL, hove wus kak sh. Sails wl oS o Sallie alerd ed ae East Saint John, N.B. 
aE EC TIT UAT VEC at, 41s hes wt ahy: vides o 0rd ole andr be a chaelal'e » a aew ernie’ Kitchener, Ont. 
ee terre OMNIS LOS ons cua ak pelos Sil. Lig 4a ewe Ree oP Lalo es Vancouver, B.C. 
Be Me Ie LSTA ol Ct ita ies cia «Ga iatole Guided sidisier atv VA's al bee Vancouver, B.C. 
Pierre ietricn-A kins WO. TaMited «4.0266 disuacs eg ee dane oes bus ob ees Galt, Ont. 

Grete ae Sy COs LATE U 3.0. seca eee ne swicbutiae ecw twee % Montreal, Que. 
Pare my Varn IClay 11) GO oe tie te ela als. y aluus Gave ld tare oe @ fdvacas Gard aaieiees & Marieville, Que. 

Be ee ny ire, iG als ec lace sue seats Doel alts + «4uree ee wed Ambhertsburg, Ont. 
eam UOC tra ety ters he is aisle Give cialis Ga eid > soa edie Bd MA's St. Catharines, Ont. 
Pini osisroes Wiouor bodies LAMIteds 5 065 fas tle 6 old de be dneeee cee Les Toronto, Ont. 
Smith, Kirkaldy, Dennison Manufacturing Co. Ltd.................. Amherstburg, Ont. 
Date Mu PmneUI CoD ol TOLL irta aiues nag eee bie Ae ata alters or aed) Biel Shes cha anal Toronto, Ont. 
Dare rere vO Catan 1st). Lari LOC ica cce.as aia aus ave o.6 4 © @avetn ha ae a Baa ws Vancouver, B.C. 
Pee yrence Wilant aCwIrIn ge, CO. INC. cade coc due ov'e a's Fae wee aeds we ola oles Quebec, Que. 
Beemer ronuctan Canad VLinited o..) 6 Yrgwess 4c ds wee oe haa Oe Windsor, Ont. 

ee ave ticuura oleae aim GeUe 2G % cals wae Gols oe os ho oe Oe Montreal, Que. 
cheng ge ld live poveupe mete Old Bap DAR ON Gai Th 216 merge ge i ca et an er Ue a Woodstock, Ont. 
ren AV OLR GOL CANAC AIL AIICOlla = so se Uciuk as Odie mebin ede weleok aw on Hamilton, Ont. 
Seem Olu pany Ol (anetise IGMtCd. sels oe sacs Hahewiew eleaie aa! ts Sore a eceiels Hamilton, Ont. 
retest GODCEAC ELEC waite nes Meets ai clael se asap aie a ay bb Vienne aa eye Vancouver, B.C. 
avin morgze a Pipe Works of Canada, Ltd. <<. ve. ce secs sce ens Hamilton, Ont. 
UeSsoe TOC Gta ist beds oa) eine aye 2s Cate ew bo oa ew whee lsaey we St. Catharines, Ont. 
SERA roots iOnlOy EO Ta On Ry telh ac 5 ote ol Mec Oeus Ouicae Soin eae ae ae + St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Siren ee TORIC USL sichats hea ate oer. ka as PY nee, Hees aca bee Oe St. Catharines, Ont. 
Prtered AOerA ASSClA Olas) net tes cv bars levi paved’ s aes oe paddy ees Vancouver, B.C. 
rise eC ONDA Vs an We wl Ad EW oo cue we Niele oe ak Hoa area nate Toronto, Ont. 
United-Carr Fastener Company of Canada Limited.................. Hamilton, Ont. 
United Nail and Foundry Company, Limited.....200n0.0 0004 sesueua) St. John’s, Nfld. 
iaitedetoelworkers Of America oa. oss os eu oe MG ec sbow a o.0. eb Gave ois Toronto, Ont. 
MeananidineA lovsotee! Canada Eanitedss tic w). cies o> snc owas eed cw ees London, Ont. 
Peony UA pL ATOILOKL. i hah aici eenip etre che teks.e ere Eee tie bad vce sabes Toronto, Ont. 

WW elincesit.. wots Of CANA) LAMIUE....cu sas ode 0 ss ge Sie tas ne aed Toronto, Ont. 
Welland Vale Manufacturing Company, Limited.................... St. Catharines, Ont. 
Beene T QOTOTMN GILL Aha Paatee sn blawios nip ite uc A WG Ko eke kd Bie Toronto, Ont. 
Zettel ManitacturingiCo.; Lid... . oc. asc cee CR ea ols en meee ae Kitchener, Ont. 
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Noho Cae ety a oe bis Ged velkodiathll epliggar 
t ea anus ND Tew Pale MOOCe FOP ES. doo 
DIA. Qh honelont aA ae PeaRalte.. eidt Gate PAS Rea + OAT we) 
tia, die elle ee Lae Rts ty dba dba 
Lo a yyeeiabrbanall Feseatete ows Teta 168 ase basiexitans ac 
yeh dee huhanadl nie’ bogies _ es! ove O64 OU Few Peres 0 ee 
Loh Me pandant iy, Oe) 0 Benen vee Peers jones Leh eer aie ht abate 
YO Git? elt ya wets ee Adie ine “hosiothd Vaengun Sissi tnt ob > 
WANEAPNCOM ON, icy os carte Pere denne kh eee reeT oe DERRY i pee 
Te AD ete ae im tralkved ee 63 aR etl 
oth meres Ln ol Cetuybe Biei ee ae 
ai anions aeaNnte a AO Bales Sy (a cA heh oe tat 
URINE TORRE SUI ernie ok es 2% 204," 
i EY AOMMAR En di cede 2, ; ae OE cols ajneen Ab alt 
Mise Lope pet liiny: Se recucovcvec tebe boleekh Bouieeh Wa Bee Habra 
| "ied cline fl, ee Oe eet oy eee? eee tas ingite 
RAT ONIN 2 be ny yee Seeds testi “(itlobctigh Yaad ane ig te nai 
i 73 bal iptri iy Lies os bebe baie oli ‘teed AaB AAW eb tnsloi kt - 
i LOE PSMA s Taney eee vdeo el batioxkE vesoqanet? Weare haat JG a: ae 
WARE LAE NY Glebe RAMBOE repr di border oder: <1 7s vubhd- A Moth vat aekot ethae 
OP). Apert EN Sti S icupacusceiteedve Bemes ied du’ RE Sete Tito | 
Piri), EDR nitty iar bay iad 8) yoke ed oo, pet oeeetee a Ca Se asitied 
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Ottawa, Feb. 28, 1957. 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


Reference No, 119 
In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
regarding Pipes and Tubes of Iron or Steel,— 


I have the honour to transmit herewith for tabling in Parliament under the 
provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board in con- 
nection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A copy of the 
transcript of the information secured at various public hearings accompanies this 
Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON, 
Chairman. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 
Reference No. 119 


An Inquiry Respecting Pipes and Tubes 
of Iron or Steel 


The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated September 14, 1955, directing 
the Tariff Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report, was 
as follows: 


I have received a number of representations to the effect that the pro- 
visions of the Customs Tariff relating to iron or steel pipes and tubes are 
in need of review and revision in the light of developments which have taken 
place since many of the present provisions were introduced. 


In this connection various proposals have been submitted, some of which 
would result in tariff increases, either directly, or indirectly through the 
removal of special tariff treatment now accorded to pipes and tubes imported 
for certain end uses. Other suggestions would involve the reduction of some 
rates. It appears desirable that all interested parties be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views regarding the tariff provisions in question, 
particularly at this time when the Board already has before it Reference 
No. 118 relating to primary iron and steel, including skelp. 


I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study and report under 
Section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on the items in Schedules “A” and “B” 
of the Customs Tariff which relate to pipes and tubes of iron or steel and 
fittings or couplings therefor. It is my intention that this study should cover 
the following items in their entirety: 


396 398 399a 
396a 398a 399b 
397 (a) 398b 399c 
397 (b) 398c 400 
397 (c) 398d 1017 
397 (d) 398e 1018 

399 1018a 


It should also cover Items 410d and 848 in so far as they relate to pipes 
and tubes of iron or steel, and similarly other items if the Board considers 
them relevant to its enquiry. 


If the Board’s study should indicate that amendments are desirable, 
I would request the Board to prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with 
recommendations as to rates of duty, and to include the proposed schedule 
in its report. 


In preparing this proposed schedule I would expect that the Board 
would have regard to the rates applicable to other related or comparable 
products of iron or steel. 


In drawing up a revised schedule the Board should keep in mind the 
obligations and procedures of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
In this regard it is recognized that certain adjustments in margins of 
preference may be involved; however, it is not the intention that there 
should be any general change in preferential margins. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. E. HARRIS. 


In its inquiry, the Board gave consideration at public sittings to a total of 
25 items of the Customs Tariff (Schedule A) and to three drawback items 
(Schedule B to the Tariff). The new Schedule recommended in this Report has 
been prepared after close study of all the items listed (by number) in the letter 
of the Minister of Finance, as well as of certain other items which, in the opinion 
of the Board, were not merely relevant but necessary for a full inquiry re Pipes 
and Tubes. 


Public Sittings Held 


Public sittings of the Board under this Reference were held at Ottawa as 
follows: 
June 18,°19, 20; 21 and 
June 25; 26,) 27,1956. 
A nominal roll of participants in any or all of the public proceedings is 
incorporated herein as Appendix B. 
A transcript of the proceedings at all public sittings is attached to this copy 
of the Report, for the Table of Parliament. 
Apart from evidence put on record at public sittings, the Board secured for 
its Own use considerable material of a confidential nature which, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act, will be so treated. 


Visits to Industries 


During the course of the Inquiry, the following plants were visited by one or 
more members of the Board and their assistants: 


Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Allied Ironfounders Limited, United Kingdom 
The Anthes-Imperial Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, Trois Rivieres, Que. 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Port Moody, B.C. 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 
South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd., United Kingdom 
Standard Tube and T. I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, Corby Works, United Kingdom 
Taylor Forge and Pipe Works of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
United States Steel Company 

National Tube Division, Gary, Indiana 
Warden King Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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PART I 


THE PIPE AND TUBE INDUSTRY 
Development and Status 


The iron and steel pipe and tube industry in Canada manufactures a wide 
variety of products, ranging from cast-steel pipe fittings two inches in diameter 
to 15-inch cast-iron soil-pipe; and, in steel pipe, from a fraction of an inch to 
16 inches in diameter, the latter shortly to be increased to 36 inches. Within 
these size ranges, many different types of pipe and tubes are made, such as 
soil-pipe, water-pipe, seamless, buttweld, electric-weld, boiler tubes, oil and gas 
well-casing. 

The pipe and tube industry consists of four distinct parts, with only a slight 
amount of overlapping: for example, one firm may produce both soil- and water- 
pipe, while another may produce both pipe and fittings. In practically every 
instance, however, the overlap is small. The main divisions of the industry are 
along the following lines of production: (1) steel pipes and tubes, (2) cast-iron 
soil-pipe, (3) cast-iron water-pipe, (4) iron and steel pipe fittings. 


The Steel Pipe and Tube Industry: The steel pipe and tube industry consists 
of those firms which manufacture buttwelded pipe, electric-resistance welded 
pipes and tubes, seamless pipes and tubes, submerged-are welded pipe, and seam- 
less, welded and close-joint tubing. In September of 1956, eleven firms were 
actively producing. Four other firms, Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, 
Edmonton; Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie; Welland Tubes, Ltd., 
Welland; and Prairie Pipe Company, Ltd., Regina, hope to be in production 
later in 1956 or in 1957. 


In 1955, steel pipe and tube producers employed over 3,000 workers and 
paid out wages and salaries of more than $12 million. In the same year they 
purchased about $39 million of materials and shipped products valued at $68 mil- 
lion. One firm, Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, produced ‘approximately 70 p.c. 
of the total output of this division of the industry. 

The development of the industry to its present magnitude is perhaps best 
appreciated through a study of the development of the large existing firms. 

A company which eventually became part of The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Limited was the pioneer in the field. Buttwelded steel pipe was first made in 
Canada by J. and C. Hodgson in 1880 in Cote St. Paul, adjoining Montreal. The 
successor firm, Hodgson Iron and Tube Co., was absorbed by Montreal Rolling 
Mills in 1910. The latter firm, which had begun the manufacture of buttwelded 
black pipe in Montreal in 1881 in the size range three-quarter inch to two inches 
in diameter, subsequently became a part of the Steleo organization. Stelco’s 
present buttwelding mill, capable of making pipe four inches O.D. and smaller, 
was installed in 1927 at St. Henry Works, Montreal. 

Page-Hersey Iron and Tube Co., Ltd., the third firm to enter the steel pipe 
field, began production in Montreal in 1897, manufacturing buttwelded steel 
pipe up to four inches in diameter. In 1902 the company moved to Guelph, 
Ontario, and in 1908 installed a lapwelding mill capable of producing pipe from 
two to 12 inches in diameter. (This mill remained in operation until 1949.) In 
1911 the company built a factory at Welland, Ontario, bringing a buttwelding 
mill into operation there. The company’s name was changed to Page-Hersey 
Tubes, Limited, in 1920. In 1921 a plant for the manufacture of lght-walled 
tubing up to two inches O.D. by the oxy-acetylene welding process was installed. 
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In 1931 a seamless pipe mill, in 1942 a cold-drawn mill, and in 1946 an electric- 
resistance welding mill, were installed. In 1949 the company installed two more 
electric-resistance welding mills, and in the same year consolidated all its 
manufacturing operations at Welland. 


The next firm to enter the field was Canadian Tube and Iron Works, which 
in 1911 began the production of buttwelded pipe from one-half to four inches in 
diameter. In 1920 this company merged with two others to become Camadian 
Tube & Steel Products Limited which in 1943 became a subsidiary of Dosco. 


A predecessor of today’s Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Standard Tube 
and Fence Co., Ltd., emerged in 1912 and until 1920 manufactured only “butted” 
tubing for use in the manufacture of beds and fence posts. Experiments with 
acetylene welding of tubing were begun in 1919. The company became Standard 
Tube Co., Ltd., in 1921, and installed the first electric-resistance welding mill 
in Canada in 1937. In 1951 Tube Investments, Great Britain, became partners 
in the firm, which then changed its name to Standard Tube and T.I. Limited. 


In 1952 Barton Tubes, Ltd., of Burlington, began production of light-gauge 
electric-resistance welded tubing. Atlas Steels Limited began producing stain- 
less steel tubing in 1954. Some smaller firms entered the light-tubing industry 
in the 1950’s. 

In 1954 Canadian Western Pipe Mills came into production at Port 
Moody, B.C. 


Burlington Steel Co., Limited, of Hamilton, founded in 1910, began the 
manufacture of butted tubing in 1925. In 1934 it began the manufacture of 
welded tubing, 

The names, locations, products and pipe-sizes of the firms now in, or shortly 
to enter, the steel pipe and tube industry, are tabulated below: 


Name Location Method Size 
Welded Steel Pipe 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited Wellands=e: seen see Continuous-weld 1” T.D—4' I.D. 
(buttweld) (42” O.D.) 
Electric-resistance. . 42”0.D.—16” O.D. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, : 

UP brass Pema Ped ah Montreal Js. coe Buttweld) <2) ee. 2” T.D—4" I.D. 
Burlington Steel Co., Limited Hamaltont oc. ACELVIENG im sts fees 14”—1.625” 
Canadian Tube & Steel Pro- 

ro by Conic iah DN Reali a fe/o Nene heal Hope « WMOntTCAL = wee Butiweld ww. see ae 4” 1.D—4’ I.D. 
Canadian Western Pipe Mills 

Nits bi ey as Ue S| ee ee es Port Moody, B.C... Electric-resistance . . #”1.D—4’ I.D. 
Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, 

Ltd igh dee as Ae ee ee. Edmonton? : S964)... Buttaveldei../), ese 34” I.D.—12%” O.D. 
*Prairie Pipe poe aa Ltd. OQ A A ace, ete ates Buttweld esse oe 33” O.D D.—16" Qube 
*Welland Tubes, Ltd.. VELANG 22 mecca. cc Submerged-arc..... 20” O.D.—36” O.D. 

(electric) 
Light Steel Tubing 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited Welland #4 eeian: Electric-resistance 
and close-joint.... 0.375”—4.0” O.D. 
(unwelded) 
Standard Tube and T.I., 

Lameited ates, ee te oy We. Woodstock......... Electric-resistance. . 0.1875’"—3.0” O.D. 
Barton Tubes Limited........ Birlingtony ee Electric-resistance. . 0.5’—3.0” O.D. 
Atlas Steels Limited.:.......! Welland 22055400 20% Electric-resistance . . 0.25”’—2 .375” O.D. 
Tubular Steel Products 

TAINIECR, Pee ee ee ce a oe Searboro (Toronto). WarlOlisan: aes ae 0.5”’—1.5” O.D. 
Sonco Steel Products, Ltd.... ‘Toronto: 64 oe: WATlOUSl el iee Pf. 0.5”—1.5" O.D. 
Sasco* Uubes: Limited asses)... sLorontOeees sseise Close-joint.......... 0.5”—2.0” O.D. 

(unwelded) 
Seamless Steel peice and Tube 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited........ ; Welland gto. .o2ccter 4” T.D.—7’ O.D. 
“Mannesmann Lube Costas er nee eee ae ae Sault Ste. Marie...... 42” O.D.—102” O.D. 
Standard ‘Tube and Til) lamitedti 22 .)..74). 02 Woodstock... |. Ate s. Up to 3” O.D. 


* Not in production on November 15, 1956. 


As the above references to new firms indicate, the steel pipe industry 1s 
currently undergoing an expansion which is unprecedented. To a very large 
extent this development flows directly from the growing demand for oil-country 
goods, which are at present largely imported, and for line pipe, which must 
be imported in the larger sizes. With the completion of the Mannesmann plant 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Canada will have two sources of domestic supply for oil- 
country goods. These two producers jointly will have the capacity to supply 
more than Canadian requirements alone. At Welland Tubes, pipe up to 36 inches 
will be made—more than double the maximum diameter of pipe which can 
at present be made in Canada. Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, is now 
operating a new mill in Edmonton which produces line pipe to a maximum of 
slightly under 13 inches in diameter. It is understood that a new firm at 
Regina, The Prairie Pipe Company, hopes to be producing line pipe sometime 
during 1957. 


The Cast-Iron Soi-Pipe Industry: Cast-iron soil-pipe and fittings are 
manufactured by some 21 firms located in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, many of them producing rather small amounts. Most of 
these firms manufacture other products as well, such as plumbing and heating 
equipment, boilers, and iron castings. Three firms, Warden King Limited, The 
Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, and Associated Foundry Limited, taken 
together, account for over 60 per cent of all shipments of cast-iron soil-pipe by 
Canadian producers. Some indication of the history of the industry is as follows: 


Warden King Limited, founded in Montreal in 1852, began the manufacture 
by hand of cast-iron soil-pipe and fittings in the 1860’s. About 1911, moulding 
machines were installed and mass production by the continuous pouring process 
was set in operation. Warden King became a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Crane, Limited, in 1926, and at: present manufactures in the size range two 
inches to 12 inches, inclusive. 


The Anthes-Imperial Company’s predecessor, the Toronto Foundry Com- 
pany, founded in 1894, began the manufacture of cast-iron soil-pipe in that same 
year. At present Anthes manufactures pipe at St. Catharines in the size range 
two inches to 15 inches, at Winnipeg in the size range two inches to 10 inches, 
and at Edmonton in the range two inches to four inches. 


Associated, at Vancouver, in 1945 took over the operations of Anthes-Tait 
Foundry which had been making soil-pipe and fittings since about 1910. At 
present Associated manufactures in the size range two inches to six inches. 


The producers of cast-iron soil-pipe and fittings in 1955 are listed at the 
end of this section. 


The Cast-Iron Water-Pipe Industry: At present cast-iron pressure-pipe, 
used largely in municipal waterworks systems, is made by some four producers 
located in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. ‘Two firms, Canada Iron 
Foundries, Limited and The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, made over 
90 per cent of all cast-iron water-pipe made in Canada in 1955. The industry’s 
history is substantially the history of these two companies. 


One of the companies acquired by Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, namely, 
Gartshore-Thompson Pipe and Foundry Co., Ltd., made cast-iron water-pipe in 
1880 in Hamilton, while a direct antecedent of C.L.F., Canada Iron Furnace Co., 
Ltd., manufactured pit-cast pipe at Trois Rivieres in 1889. The Delavaud 
method of centrifugally spinning cast-iron water-pipe was first undertaken by 
National Iron Corporation of Toronto in 1919, which became part of C.I.F. in 
1927. In 1950, the Trois Rivieres plant of C.IF. was converted from the 
pit-cast to the Delavaud method. Delavaud pipe equipped with mechanical 
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joint accounts for about 80 per cent of all C.1..F’s pipe sales. Bell- and spigot- 
pipe is also made. The present size range of C.I.F. is from four inches to 
16 inches, inclusive, in the company’s Toronto plant, and from four inches to 
24 inches, inclusive, in the Trois Rivieres plant. 


Anthes-Imperial began the production of hand-cast water-pipe about 
1927, and at present makes hand-cast universal pressure-pipe at its Winnipeg 
plant in the size range two inches to 12 inches, inclusive. 


The firms in this industry in 1955 are listed at the end of this section. 


The Iron and Steel Fittings Industry: This section of the industry consists of 
those firms which manufacture cast-iron and malleable-iron pipe fittings, cast- 
steel pipe fittings, buttwelding steel pipe fittings, flanged steel pipe fittings, 
and steel pipe flanges. The pipe fittings industry is younger than any of the 
other three branches of the industry group considered in this Report. 


Crane Limited, of Montreal, founded in 1919, began production of both 
cast-iron and malleable-iron pipe fittings in that year. Flanged steel pipe 
fittings were first produced in 1935 and steel buttwelding fittings in 1948. 
The company manufactures the rough iron castings from which it finishes cast- 
iron fittings, but its cast-steel fittings are made from purchased steel castings. 


Taylor Forge and Pipe Works of Canada, Limited, began operations in 
1951. The firm manufactures forged welding pipe fittings from steel and from 
genuine wrought-iron, and forged pipe flanges from both steel and cast-iron. 
The company completely manufactures pipe welding elbows and return bends 
in sizes eight inches and smaller, but sizes larger than eight inches are imported 
in rough-forged form for finishing. 


Canadian Coupling and Fittings, which makes only a steel pipe coupling, 
began manufacturing in 1955. Tube Turns of Canada, Ltd., began the manu- 
facture of welding pipe fittings in 1950; manufacturing consists of finishing 
rough elbows and return bends, the rough fittings being imported from the parent 
company in the United States. Steel pipe fittings are also made by Ladish Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., located in Brantford. Certain of the steel pipe producers also 
make couplings and fittings. 


Steel Pipe Producers 


Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Barton Tubes Limited, Burlington, Ont. 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 

Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Burlington Steel Co. Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Sonco Steel Products Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Sasco Tubes, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Tubular Steel Products Limited, Scarboro (Toronto), Ont. 


Cast-Iron Soil-Pipe and Fittings 


Binette & Frere, Laurierville, P.Q. 

La Fonderie Ste. Croix Limitee, Ste. Croix, P.Q. 
Fonderie Magog Limitee, Magog, P.Q. 

M. I. Viau & Fils, Limitee, St. Jerome, P.Q. 
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St. Jerome Industries Ltd., St. Jerome, P.Q. 

The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Associated Foundry Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Warden King Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

La Fonderie Bourget, Windsor Mills, P.Q. 

The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

La Fonderie Paquette Enrg., Laprairie, P.Q. 

Bibby Foundry, Limited, Galt, Ont. 

J. A. Wotherspoon & Son, Limited, Oakville, Ont. 

Tweed Engineering & Foundry Ltd., Tweed, Ont. 

Soil Pipe & Fittings Limited, Mimico (Toronto), Ont. 

Lincoln Foundry Co., Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 

The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
McDonnell Metal Manufacturing Co., Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Pease Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

A. E. Bock Foundry Co., Galt, Ont. 

Dominion Foundry Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

J. R. Fergusson Company, Dundas, Ont. 

Soil Pipe & Fittings Limited, North Burnaby, B.C. 


Water-Pipe Producers 


The Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Canada Iron Foundries Limited, Trois Rivieres, P.Q. 
Thos. Lawson & Sons Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 

Norwood Foundry Co., Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 


Pipe Fittings and Couplings Producers 


Ladish Co. of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Tube Turns of Canada, Ltd., Ridgetown, Ont. 

Taylor Forge and Pipe Works of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Coupling & Fittings Limited, Simcoe, Ont. 

Crane Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Grinnell Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Fittings, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 

International Malleable Iron Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 

Legare Foundry Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Ontario Malleable Iron Co., Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
Terminal City Iron Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C 

Letson and Burpee, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


How Pipes and Tubes are Made 


Following is a very brief and not too complicated description of the methods 
of manufacture and the chief uses of the various types of pipe and tube: 


Steel Pipes and Tubes: Steel pipes may be either welded or seamless. 
Welded pipes may be made by buttwelding (by either the bell- or continuous- 
welding methods), by electric-resistance welding, or by submerged-are electric 
welding. Most light tubing is made by the electric-resistance welding process. 
Furthermore, pipes or tubes hot-formed by either a welded or a seamless process 
may then be cold-drawn or cold-rolled. 


In the bell process of buttwelding, the raw material is a long, narrow, flat, 
hot-rolled piece of steel having bevelled edges and varying in width according to 
the diameter of pipe to be manufactured. Among pipe manufacturers, the tradi- 
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tional name for this raw material has been ‘‘skelp”. Skelp arrives at the pipe 
mill in flat lengths or in coiled form. If coiled, it is unrolled and cut into lengths 
of 20 to 40 feet. The skelp is then passed to the clipper, a machine which shears 
away the corners of the front end of the piece, shapes the pointed end to start 
the curve for welding, and bends the skelp just back of the curve so as to elevate 
the pointed end for easy grasping with the welding tongs. The skelp is then 
stacked and sent to the buttwelding furnace where it is heated to a welding 
temperature of about 2,600° F. The white-hot skelp is pushed from the furnace 
and grasped by a workman holding a pair of tongs inserted through a die called 
a welding bell. The tongs are then gripped by a carriage mounted on an endless 
chain which pulls the tongs and skelp through the funnel-shaped welding bell. 
In the process, the skelp is curled until the two edges are pressed together and 
welded into the shape of a pipe. The pipe, still white-hot, is then run through 
sizing rolls which form it into a perfect circle by reducing it slightly in size. 
Next, it 1s passed through scale-removing rolls which, by squeezing the pipe 
shghtly out of shape, break off the brittle scale. An alternative to the descaling 
process is to pass the pipe through a stretch-reducing mill in which the diam- 
eter of the pipe is reduced at the same time as the scale is removed. Any 
imperfections in the contour of the pipe are then removed by running it through 
straightening rolls. Finally the pipe is tested hydrostatically. 


In the continuous-welding process flat white-hot skelp, on leaving the fur- 
nace, is passed over a series of rolls, successive sets of which are contoured so as to 
curl the edges of the skelp until they meet, thus forming a pipe. The edges of the 
skelp are welded together by heat and the pressure of the forming rolls. The 
remaining steps are the same as those outlined in the previous paragraph. 


In Canada the bell-welding and continuous-welding processes are used to 
make buttweld pipe up to four and one-half inches O.D. 


The electric-resistance welding process is used in Canada to make pipe from 
four and one-half inches to 16 inches O.D. It is also used to make light-walled 
tubing. The skelp is passed over a series of rolls, successive sets of which are 
contoured so as to curl the edges of the skelp until they meet. Immediately after 
leaving the forming rolls, the skelp passes through a pair of pressure rolls above 
which are placed two circular welding electrodes. The latter take the form of 
two water-cooled copper discs separated by insulating material and mounted so 
that one disc is on each side of the opening to be welded. Electric current passes 
from one copper disc through the skelp and into the other copper disc; the skelp’s 
resistance to the current heats the edges of the skelp to a high temperature. The 
combination of heat created by resistance to the electric current and of pressure 
exerted by the pressure rolls causes the edges of the skelp to weld, forming a pipe. 
The raised surface created at the weld both inside and outside the pipe is then 
removed and the pipe is cooled. In the case of light-walled tubing the remaining 
processes are sizing, straightening, and inspection. 


The final diameter of large-sized steel pipe welded by the electric-resistance 
method is obtained by subjecting the pipe to a cold-expansion process. The pipe 
is placed in an expanding machine and mandrels are forced into each end, expand- 
ing the pipe to the required diameter at the ends only. Retainer rings encircle 
the body of the pipe which is filled with water and expanded by hydraulic pres- 
sure to the limits of the rings. Pressure is reduced by stages and the pipe is 
tested by air hammers. Finally the water is released. This hydraulic expansion 
serves not only to increase the pipe’s diameter but also to test the weld and to 
cold-work the steel, thereby improving its mechanical properties. 


Quite a different method will be used by Welland Tubes Limited in the 
manufacture of submerged-arce electric welded pipe in 20 to 36 inches outside 
diameter. The raw material (skelp) may arrive at the mill in coils or in flats. 
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If in flats, the lengths will be 40 feet. The widths will be from 62 inches for 
20-inch pipe to 113 inches for 36-inch pipe. The thicknesses will be from 4 inch 
to4 inch. In the case of coils, the widths and thicknesses will be the same as in 
the case of flats, but the lengths will be in multiples of 40 feet. These coils will 
be uncoiled, flattened, and cut to individual forty foot lengths. The flat skelp 
now goes through a pickling process to remove any dirt, rust, or scale. The skelp 
then proceeds through machinery for edge trimming, ‘edge bevelling, and edge 
pre-forming which latter is an initial bending of the edges. It then passes on to 
a U-ing press in which it is centred over a series of rocker-type dies which lie 
along the axis of the skelp. A downward plunging “bulb” forces the skelp in 
between the rocker-type dies and converging side beams which automatically 
conform themselves to the operation and assist in transforming the skelp into a 
U shape. The U-shaped skelp is then transferred to the main forming or. O-ing 
press, consisting principally of two semi-circular dies in the lower of which the 
U-shaped pipe rest. The upper die, activated by three massive hydraulic rams 
of 5,500 tons capacity, moves downward, forming the U-shaped skelp into a 
cylinder, with the edges butted together and perfectly aligned for welding. The 
partially completed pipe is removed from the O-ing press and the butting edges 
of the cylinder are tack-welded to facilitate subsequent operations. The tack 
welds are ground flush and any offset at the ends is removed. The pipe is degreased 
by immersion in hot water detergent and a 4-inch tab is welded at each end of 
the seam to assure proper lead-in and cut-off of finish welds. 


The pipe is welded in two passes by the submerged-are welding method. It 
is first welded on the inside, then on the outside. The inside weld is applied by 
a long travelling boom which moves inside the pipe, positioned with positive 
accuracy over the seam (which is now at the bottom of the pipe), by a small 
wheel riding in the bevelled seam. Welding rods are played out to twin arcs, 
mounted in tandem, one in front of the other. The outside weld is applied by a 
stationary welding fixture (the pipe having been turned so that the seam in this 
case is on the top of the pipe). For the outside weld the pipe moves on rollers 
past twin arcs, while the operator maintains accurate seam position by sighting 
through a rifle sight and making minute lateral adjustments. In this process the 
weld is accomplished by the fusion of the virgin metal in the seam with the 
applied welding rod metal at a temperature of about 3,000° F. The temperature 
of the arc is approximately 6,000° F. Granular flux is delivered at the point of 
weld or fusion which gives protection against oxidation of the metal while in a 
molten state. After preliminary inspection, removal of welding tabs and dressing 
of end welds, loose scale and flux are removed. The pipe is then cold-expanded 
by hydraulic pressure in a manner similar to that described previously in con- 
nection with the production of electric-resistance weld pipe. 


Seamless pipe is made from a long, round, solid piece of steel termed a tube- 
round or a tube-billet, the end of which is centre- punched to ensure concentricity 
in the subsequent operations. The billet, after being heated to a uniform tem- 
perature of about 2,200° F., goes direct from the furnace to the piercing machine, 
sometimes called a "mandrel mill. In this mill, the billet is passed between two 
rolls whose axes incline at opposite angles of from 6 to 12° from the horizontal 
centre-line of the mill and are formed so that they first converge and then diverge 
toward the delivery side of the mill. Between the diverging faces of the rolls is 
set a projectile-shaped piercing mandrel mounted on the end of a long bar. As 
the billet is rolled between the two rolls, their pressure deforms it in such a way 
that the steel tends to pull away from the centre of the billet (it would do so 
even in the absence of the mandrel). In practice the mandrel is placed so as to 
start the opening up of the billet and to do so at or very near its axis. Thus the 
mandrel is not forced through the billet: rather, the rolls cause the hot steel to 
flow over and about the mandrel to produce a hollow shell. The mandrel serves 
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principally to guide the steel and to make the hole uniform in the centre. After 
leaving the mandrel mill, the hollow shell goes to the plug-rolling mill, where it 
is placed between the two work rolls and over a cylindrical mandrel. The pipe 
passes through this mill twice, being rotated 90 degrees prior to the second 
passage. By these operations the pipe wall is reduced to the desired gauge and 
its thickness is made uniform throughout. However, on leaving the plug-rolling 
mill, the pipe is slightly out of round and not perfectly straight. To correct 
these deficiencies the pipe 1s then passed through the rolls and over the mandrel 
of a reeling machine which slightly reduces it in size and burnishes both inside 
and outside surfaces. Finally the pipe is passed through the rolls of a sizing 
mill to ensure accurate diameter and perfect roundness. 


Seamless pipes and tubes may also be made by the push bench process. 
This process starts with tube square billets, which arrive at the pipe mill 
in lengths 20 to 30 feet long. The sectional dimensions are 4 inches by 
4 inches to 84 inches by 84 inches, depending on the wall thickness and diameter 
and length of pipe to be produced. The long billets are sheared to lengths 
approximately 124 inches to 344 inches long. A charging machine puts 
the billets into a rotary hearth furnace where they are heated to approximately 
2,250°F. The billets are removed by a discharging machine and placed on 
a conveyor which takes the billets individually to a billet sizing press. This 
operation adds to the dimensional accuracy. The billet goes next to the 
vertical 600 ton hydraulic press. In this, by means of a punch and die, the 
solid square billet is converted into a hollow cylindrical forging with the 
bottom end closed like a “bottle”, the punch stroke being stopped short of 
going all the way through the billet. This closed end is essential to the 
following pipe-making operations. The newly-formed steel ‘bottle’, now 
moving horizontally, goes next to the elongator machine where barrel-shaped 
rolls and an internal plug reduces the diameter, making the ‘bottle’ longer. 
It also evens up the wall thickness, giving good concentricity of wall in the 
finished tube. The “bottle” goes next to the roller die bed, still travelling 
on the horizontal. A long bar or mandrel is inserted and pushing against 
the closed end, propels the “bottle” through a series of roller dies, each with 
a decreasing size of opening. The thick walls of the short “bottle” are 
gradually rolled or pushed back up the mandrel bar. In this operation the 
actual pipe or tube is formed and the wall thickness reduced to the approximate 
dimension of the finished tube. The tube then passes through a reeler which 
reeling operation smooths the outside surface and slightly raises the inside 
surface of the tube from the mandrel bar on which it has been rolled. The 
mandrel bar is withdrawn and the tube goes to the crop end saw where the 
solid nose end and open or tail end are cut off. The tube then goes through 
a re-heating furnace and from this through the reducing mill which sizes 
the tube to its final dimensions. The pipe or tube is then put through a 
rotary straightening machine, hydrostatically tested, and inspected. 


The cold-drawing of pipes and tubes may be undertaken to obtain wall 
thickness, diameters, lengths, shapes, better surface finishes, closer dimen- 
sional tolerances, or higher mechanical properties than are obtainable by 
hot working. The first step is the reduction in diameter of the first six 
inches or so of the pipe in a pointing machine so that the end of the pipe 
may enter the die. The drawing process itself consists of pulling the pipe 
through a die, the hole of which is smaller than the outside diameter of the 
pipe to be drawn. At the same time a mandrel on the end of a rod supports 
the inside surface of the pipe. In the process the diameter of the pipe and 
the thickness of its wall are reduced. 


An additional method of cold-working tubing is the Tube Reducing or 
Rockrite or Micro Rock process. When tubing is required to have close 
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concentricity of internal or external diameter, or an especially smooth internal 
finish, or improved machinability, this process is used. The tube is squeezed 
and rotated between two semi-circular dies having tapering semi-circular 
grooves in their curved faces. The two dies are placed one above the other 
and are geared to move in opposite directions. Their faces trace a con- 
verging circular pass as the dies are moved laterally. A stationary, tapering 
mandrel is held inside the pipe, which is elongated and reduced in wall 
thickness and diameter by the pressure exerted by the mandrel and con- 
verging rolls. 

Buttwelded pipe four and one-half inches O.D. and under finds its major 
outlet in the plumbing and heating trades. Some is used in the surface flow 
lines of oil and natural gas gathering systems. Other uses are in agricultural 
implements, railway rolling stock, mines (air and water lines), sprinkler 
systems, and skating rinks. 

Electric welded pipe four and one-half inches to 16 inches O.D. is used 
in oil and natural gas pipelines, in municipal waterworks systems (in which 
use it competes with cast iron pressure pipe), in mines, and in industrial 
plants generally for heating and steam lines. 

Seamless pipe is used in oil-country goods, in the high pressure lines 
of oil refineries, and in the chemical industry in applications characterized 
by high pressure or by either extremely high or extremely low temperatures. 


Boiler tubes, which may be either electric welded or seamless, are used, 
as the name suggests, in manufacturing boilers. Consequently they ultimately 
are used in any plant or building having a steam boiler. They are also used 
in building ships and locomotives. 


Large-diameter pipe (20 to 36 inches O.D.) is used in main gas and oil 
pipe lines. 


Light-walled electric welded tubing four inches and under in diameter 
is used in the manufacture of furniture, airplane and motor bus bodies, 
automobiles (seat frames, shock absorbers, tail pipes), and television aerials. 


Cast-Iron Pipes and Tubes: Although cast-iron water-pipe may be cast 
manually or by the sandslinger method, most of it is manufactured by the 
Delavaud process. The Delavaud process for making pipe uses a cylindrical, 
horizontal, rapidly spinning steel mould into which molten metal is intro- 
duced, the molten metal being distributed over the mould wall and _ held 
there by centrifugal force. This forms a pipe of uniform wall thickness 
which after solidification and subsequent shrinkage of the metal, is with- 
drawn from the mould. The mould is flood-cooled by water on the outer 
surface, causing rapid solidification of the molten metal. 


The mould, its bearings and drive, and a casing or jacket to contain the 
water cooling, are mounted on a carriage which travels on a pair of rails. 
The carriage is moved along its bed at a controlled uniform rate, the distance 
it travels being a little over twice the length of the pipe to be made. At one 
end of the bed is a ladle with a controllable tilting mechanism, which feeds 
a long, narrow trough supported only at the end under the ladle. The trough, 
which is a little longer than the pipe to be made, is located so that it is 
roughly concentric with the mould. 

The pipe-making process starts with the carriage and mould (or “machine’’) 
at the lower end of its travel so that the trough is free of the mould. With 
rotation of the mould stopped, a sand core is fitted into the end of the mould 
to form the bell-end of the pipe. The mould is then started rotating at a speed 
of several hundred revolutions per minute, depending on the size of pipe being 
made, and the machine is moved to the opposite end of its travel so that the 
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trough extends down the interior of the mould nearly to the bell end. The 
ladle, previously filled with molten iron, is started tilting at a steady rate 
and the iron flows down the trough and into the mould. When the bell 
cavity is filled, the machine is moved steadily along its track so that a con- 
tinuous layer of molten iron is created on the spinning mould wall. At the 
completion of its travel, the machine is again at its lower end, the trough 
is free of the mould, and a complete pipe has been made. Spinning is con- 
tinued for a brief period until the pipe has solidified and cooled to about 
1,500°F. and then stopped. A wedge-like tool is inserted inside the bell-end 
of the pipe and hooked to the machine bed, and the machine traversed to the 
upper end of its travel drawing the mould off the pipe. The completed pipe 
is rolled sideways out of the way and the machine returned to its lower end 
ready for another cycle. 


After casting, pipe is transferred immediately to an annealing furnace where 
it is annealed by heating to 1,700 to 1,750° F. After cooling it is cleaned of any 
roughness, inspected, coated with tar by complete immersion, and tested at 
500 pounds per square inch internal water pressure. 


Cast iron soil pipe is made by pouring molten iron into a horizontal sand 
mould with a sand core. The mould is prepared in a two-part metal box called 
a flask. A pipe pattern is mounted on a moulding machine and the top half of 
the flask is placed over the pattern, filled with sand, and rammed mechanically 
by the moulding machine. Thus the impression of the pipe pattern is left in 
the sand. The process is repeated using the lower half of the flask. The core is 
made as follows: A hollow steel cylinder, called an arbor, is rotated mechanically 
while moulding sand is dropped onto it from an overhead hopper. The sand 
adheres to the arbor, gradually building up to the required size, the outside diam- 
eter of the resultant core being shaped by a knife as the core rotates. 


The sand core is set in the bottom half of the flask. The upper half of the 
flask is placed over the lower half and the two halves are clamped together. 
Molten iron is poured into the cavity between the core and the two halves of the 
flask, forming a pipe having a thickness equal to the distance between the outside 
diameter of the core and the pattern impression in the sand mould. After the 
pipe has solidified, the steel arbor is removed and the mould is placed on a 
vibrating screen to remove excess sand. The pipe is taken from the mould, 
shot-blasted to remove adherent sand, and ground to remove sharp fins of metal. 
Finally the pipe is dipped in a protective coating to prevent rusting. 


Soil pipe and fittings are the principal components of the indoor drainage 
system of almost every type of house and building. Soil pipe is made in five-foot 
lengths. The fittings, made in many shapes and sizes, are used in connecting 
lengths of soil pipe and in connecting branch lines to the main stack. 


Iron and Steel Pipe Fittings: As indicated earlier, pipe fittings may be 
classified into three groups: buttwelding pipe fittings of steel or of genuine 
wrought iron, forged flanges, and cast fittings, the latter group being made of 
cast iron, malleable iron or steel. The methods used in manufacturing each 
of these types are indicated briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Buttwelding steel pipe fittings are manufactured from seamless steel pipe. 
A right-angle turn, for example, is made by mounting an appropriate length of 
straight seamless pipe on a bar, heating the pipe to white heat, and then squeez- 
ing the hot pipe over a right-angle shoe. The hot steel then flows in such a way 
that a uniform wall thickness is maintained, the resultant 90 degree bend being 
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larger in diameter than the original straight length. Tube turns involving bends 
of more or less than 90 degrees are made in a similar manner by forcing lengths 
of hot, seamless pipe over shoes incorporating the appropriate angles. Other 
buttwelding fittings are made by cutting and welding operations. 


Cast fittings, whether of cast-iron, malleable-iron, or steel, are made by 
machining rough castings to the dimensions and tolerances required. Forged 
flange fittings, of iron or steel, are made by machining rough forgings to the 
dimensions and tolerances required. Fittings are used wherever pipes are in use. 
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PART I 


TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


This section deals with trends in production and imports, from 1926 to 
1956. Wherever possible, production and import data regarding the various 
types of pipe and tube have been related to the tariff. It has been found, 
however, that published data cannot always be closely related to individual 
tariff items. Where this is the case, attempts have been made to obtain 
additional breakdowns or regroupings of the statistics which are more closely 
related to the descriptions contained in individual items. In the following 
sections, each of the more important types of pipe or tube is dealt with 
separately. 


Cast Iron Pipe (Soil and Water) 


Prior to 1953, no breakdown was made as between imports of soil-pipe 
and water-pipe. Both types were grouped in one statistical item. In order 
to compare imports with domestic production prior to 1953, it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine statistics covering both soil- and water-pipe, as is 
done in the table below. 

It would appear that prior to 1951, imports of cast-iron pipe usually 
made up considerably less than 10 p.c. of domestic disappearance of such 
pipe. In 1951 and subsequent years, however, imports have accounted for 
up to 19.0 p.c. of domestic disappearance and have not dropped below 13.6 p.c. 
In the same period, Canadian production has shown a considerable increase. 
The statistics, therefore, show that both domestic production and imports have 
increased substantially in recent years, imports having a somewhat greater 
share of the market than previously. 


ALL CAST IRON PIPE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Domestic Imports 

Canadian Disappearance as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Exports (or Supply) D.D. 
VOZG eet eae 87,949 6 , 702 — 94,651 coe 
1020 Pane. Sen 77,624 5,063 = 82 ,687 Gal 
Pee NN iA 11,702 534 2k 12,236 4.4 
OE 33,048 Ott — 33,425 heal 
WO4 Laney 64,237 203 1,966 62,474 a) 
1946 st 77,487 205 157 Ti goon a 
1948 Fee as 116,252 5,289 659 120 , 882 4.4 
1950Neie ae 21g 335) 13,222 1,368 133 , 189 9.9 
OB Lid west ar ie 131,650 20,117 999 150,768 13.5 
LOS Deere oats L 108 ,560 17 {506 1,274 124,839 14.1 
TORS The. iene 130,780 27,501 445 157 , 836 17.4 
195455.08.. 0M 148 ,950 34,999 154 183 , 795 19.0 
1b GC aes 162,725 25,406 1,086 187 ,045 13.6 


Cast Iron Sotl-Pipe 


This product enters under tariff item 396a, with rates of Free (B.P.) and 
74, p.c. (M.F.N.). Domestic producers supply more than 90 p.c. of Canadian 
requirements and have experienced an almost constant growth in their output, 
which has increased from 29,159 tons in 1948 to well over 40,000 tons in 1954 
and 1955. Import statistics, which are available after 1952, show that pur- 
chases from non-Canadian sources have tended to decrease in both absolute 
and relative terms. Most imported soil-pipe originates in the United Kingdom 
and enters the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia. 
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CAST IRON SOIL-PIPE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
Canadian Domestic as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Supply DS. 
iNet Se Seta og 8 DRE 17,412 at les nnn 
TOAG saree se bes p> 16,351 el ns ae 
LE A, TA 29,159 tate ue a 
C50 Meee. Makin, 32,700 a a — 
LOLA ey Ne rt ole 2 rah tes 30,000 —~ oa ae 
ies ee ae 37,200 ae 8 — 
1625, epee RRO aes ol 39 200 4,380 43 580 10.0 
TO yn, OL LS. 45,400 3,410 48,810 74 
W6beesrrsse restorers: 43 ,500 4,330 47 ,830 7.0 
1956 (8 mos.)........... 34,000 1,768 (7 mos.) ii - 


Cast Iron Water-Pipe 


Since 1953, most water-pipe has entered under tariff item 396, with rates 
of $5.00 per ton (B.P.) and $10.00 (M.F.N.). Imports are largely from the 
United Kingdom. 

The market for water-pipe in Canada has expanded greatly in postwar 
years; this development is attributable to the rapid growth of population and 
the relatively great expansion of urban communities. The result has been 
the rapid extension of existing water systems and the introduction of many 
new systems. Domestic foundries have responded to this demand by increasing 
their output substantially, as the following table illustrates. ‘The demand, 
however, has not always been consistently upward; it fell sharply in 1952 
and only partially recovered in 1953. However, in 1951, 1954, 1955 and 1956, 
production has been well above that of the early postwar years. 

In recent years, domestic foundries have supplied from 75 to 85 p.c. 
of the Canadian market. Although this represents a greater tonnage than 
previously, it is a smaller percentage than in earlier years, when the market 
was very much smaller. This development can also be stated in the following 
terms: both domestic production and imports have increased tonnagewise, 
with imports showing the greater increase, but still accounting for only from 
15 to 25 p.c. of the supply of pipe. It would appear that imports were not 
responsible for the dip in domestic output in 1952, since imports in that year 
seem to have been smaller than in both the preceding and the following year, 
when domestic output was on a much higher level. The drop in 1952, there- 
fore, seems to have been largely attributable to a decline in domestic demand. 


CAST IRON WATER-PIPE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
Canadian Domestic as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Supply DS. 
RAO ERD Sn of pe ea a A5 ,793 cee en a 
noon Stwave st Oita 57,810 _ = = 
LGASP Sy. see ee 87 ,093 aye as ao 
LOCOwi Gillen d Me nn: 88.635 an = al 
TO ee: mito .<tiae 101,650 aa soe cars 
TE Re RS EERE 71,630 = == — 
es ab et ariani chide A et ts riae eae 91,580 2 Lok 114,701 20.2 
bbe ies ge es es ae 103 , 550 o1 365 134,915 23.2 
LODO es ein oN Raeh as es $19) 225 21,076 140 ,301 1540 
TO5Gs OTROS Oh ohes see Been 92,400 16,386 (7 mos.) — -= 
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Steel Pipes and Tubes 


There are many divisions and sub-divisions of steel pipes and tubes in com- 
mon usage in the trade. In this sub-section, the more important broad groupings 
are included; these are buttweld, electric-welded, seamless, boiler tubes and seam- 
less and electric-weld casing for oil and gas wells. The following table shows 
shipments by Canadian mills for all of these types except seamless pipe, which 
is dealt with separately: 


Shipments of Steel Pipe and Tube by Canadian Producers 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Butiwelkie 208. See MT eae 142, 409 115,542 122 ,095 119,581 156,945 
Electric-welded to 16 inches in 
diameter te” SR, : sey we 83 , 768 134,115 91,341 98 , 805 166,756 


Buttweld pipe is largely dutiable under tariff item 397(a), with rates of 
15 p.c. (B.P.) and 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). Domestic production was high in 1951, 
dipped in 1952, 1953 and 1954, but returned to a peak in 1955. It would appear 
that this fluctuation reflected changes in levels of domestic demand rather than 
import competition, which is relatively light, probably amounting to about 5 p.c. 
of domestic production. 


Electric-welded pipe of 104 inches or less in diameter also is classified under 
item 397(a). Electric-weld within this size range has composed the greater part 
of the tonnage of domestic production of this type of pipe. Once the newer pipe 
mills begin production of large diameter pipe, this relationship will change and 
tonnage of pipe of large diameter will almost certainly considerably exceed that 
of pipe in smaller sizes. Imports under 397(a) of electric-welded pipe 105 inches 
or less in diameter do not appear to have been extensive and probably have not 
been a major factor in influencing the volume of business available to Canadian 
mills. 


Electric-welded tube, which is produced to three inches in diameter in 
Canada, is also classifiable under 397(a). Imports of tubing are substantial, 
accounting for from 30 to 40 p.c. of total consumption in some years. In part, the 
reason for these heavy imports is that tubing from three to five inches in diameter 
is not made in Canada. 


It would seem certain that sizeable tonnages of hot-finished seamless pipe 
are also classified under tariff item 397(a). The following table shows both 
domestic production and imports of hot-finished seamless pipe. Hot-finished 
seamless pipe may also be classified under item 398c at Free (B.P. and M.F.N.) 
or under item 398d at Free (B.P.) and 10 p.c. (M.F.N.). Information available 
to the Board and evidence at public hearings point to about 6,000 tons of seam- 
less pipe (hot- or cold-finished) having been imported in 1955 under item 398c; 
in earlier years, the tonnages imported under this item were considerably smaller. 
A rough estimate of imports under item 398d is 4,000 tons annually. The. 
remainder would enter under item 397(a). Domestic production is small, being 
considerably less than the tonnage of imports. 


Cold-drawn seamless pipes or tubes fall largely under tariff items 398, 398a, 
3985 or 398c. It is understood, however, that the major proportion of imports 
enters under tariff item 398 at Free (B.P.) and 5 p.c. (M.F.N.) or item 398c at 
Free (B.P. and M.F.N.). Domestic production has been very small, amounting 
to only a fraction of imports. 
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SEAMLESS PIPE AND TUBE 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
é 12 inches Over 12 inches 

Domestic Production or under in diameter in diameter 
Year Cold-drawn Hot-finished Cold-drawn Hot-finished Hot-finished 
LODO te a 15741 4,890 5,625 13,660 10,366 
1O5 ioe... 2,458 13,706 10,463 14,302 19,839 
VOD eee... 2,374 6 , 266 9,868 28,519 14,804 
1053 vee 802 7, 084 10,800 19,728 8,747 
LO5ae 146 4,301 10,269 13,725 11,786 
ORD ts. L538 5,817 10531) 16, 203 4,753 


Hlectric-welded and seamless pipe over 104 inches in diameter are classifiable 
under tariff item 397(b) at rates of 10 p.c. (B.P.) and 15 p.c. (M.F.N.). Draw- 
back items 1018 and 1018a reduce this protection by 50 p.c. if the pipe imported 
is seamless over four inches in diameter or electric-welded over 16 inches in 
diameter, both for use in the transmission of natural gas. Domestic production 
has, until the present, been limited to electric-welded pipe not exceeding 16 inches 
in diameter. The new mill at Welland, however, will be in a position to produce 
pipe up to 36 inches. Production in sizes between 104 and 16 inches has been 
relatively small and subject to sharp fluctuation. The major portion of imports 
under this item has been in sizes not made in Canada. Imports in sizes made 
in Canada have amounted to from 14 p.c. to 200 p.c. of domestic output. 


Boiler tubes are classified under tariff item 399 and are duty-free from all 
sources. Canadian production has usually been a fraction of imports and has 
fluctuated greatly from year to year. As a general rule, users appear to turn to 
Canadian production only during periods of shortage. 


BOILER TUBES 
(tons of 2000 lbs. ) 


Year Canadian Production Imports 
SSC atone 8 Aly, Coenen > Oe ve ee 4,028 7,032 
hovel! 8 eRe OLY fe eR Rea SS, > ot Saeed 3,949 12, 242 
OD LR tre. Weiaee ete Fn Mw ee id) AS eg 3,888 17 ,567 
TURE ae, ol oh ee Oe a RE PEM Pn GSC PRE 578 10,349 
TRE VEY 9 coal 0 Reale ae ee ON oA a bg ait aA rg 762 8,519 


ieee eect tias ata: <r ot Sm ae a AON ay Bie 89. 1,850 9,158 


Oil and gas well casing enters Canada duty-free under tariff item 848. The 
requirements for this product have greatly increased in recent years with the 
development of Canada’s western oil resources. At the present time, consumption 
of this product accounts for a substantial portion of all the pipe and tube used in 
Canada. A major portion of the oil industry’s requirements is imported from the 
United States and the United Kingdom in the form of seamless casing. In recent 
years, Europe and Japan have also been shipping sizeable tonnages to Canada. 
Canadian shipments have been negligible, although capacity is in existence which 
could produce substantial tonnages of casing. Only in periods of shortage has 
the Canadian producer, Page-Hersey, been called upon to supply. The reason 
for this lack of business for Page-Hersey was, according to statements made by 
the company’s vice-President, that the company could not sell at a competitive 
price with duty-free entry of imports. 


Fy 


OIL AND GAS WELL CASINGS 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Production 


Year Seamless Welded Imports 
LOD yc tary srs was tie te cota est t 0ar — 33,646 

i) elie meat ead age ride eget A472 — ee 

TO BD penta alia: 2. ONLI incites aL the 2,993 eee (a ,212 

1953 sepseh daw oe a ial. 4 epee WEN anata 1,042 — 95,617 

LOG A a hate! aie kl cs niicis ae NE OR ae — — 98 , 583 

LOGS Sides wife oo EN ama ee aly 35 158 91,833 

1956 diets here cera ence pees beet lney eieat 8,395 (10 mos.) 1,753 103 ,624 (8 mos.) 


Fittings and couplings of iron or steel are classifiable under tariff item 400 
at rates of 20 p.c. (B.P.) and 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). Domestic producers have sup- 
plied from 85 to nearly 95 p.c. of Canadian requirements in the years since 1950. 
During the last four years, imports have been consistently greater both tonnage- 
wise and in percentage terms, although still supplying only from 10 to 15 p.c. of 
the market. Canadian production has fluctuated considerably since 1950, largely 
because of changes in demand and, to a much lesser degree, because of greater 
imports: 1.e., while demand fell by 10,800 tons between 1948 and 1954, imports 
increased by about 3,000 tons. 


PIPE FITTINGS OF IRON OR STEEL 
(tons of 2000 Ibs. ) 


Imports 
Canadian Domestic as p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Supply ae 
LOGIE OS a MN UP EN 26 , 000! oe ds a5 
LOZ aie ite oa MN age! 35 , 230 aa aa ‘Fin 
AOS eC emer ie pail EGyAl = ee ie 
LAS CA I 966 8 ea RN aT et 16,866 ee na 7 
LOA NE IDO SUIVOIENS Ah) Ur 83.127 — ~- ae 
STS CLANS SAE PRUE Ete RSI ly Ft eh Ele 45,371 L716 47 ,087 3.6 
OAS hs eich aa eek Mees MM lye) 57,185 2,446 59,631 4.1 
LODO Ce ee Caner nenere, (prmey| 53,265 3,072 00,001 5.4 
LORCA Bu 51,450 5,077 56 , 527 9.0 
TOS Sey ar alie See art eh ae tal 40 ,970 7,229 48,199 15.0 
Dt I os Ph nas esas AU SAL aa Remo 43,420 6 , 022 49,442 12.2 
LPM isl cde io eye aie a ee 43 ,050 Dyoti 48,801 1128 
US (375 OC in es MUL 53 , 569 6,311! 59,880 10.5 


1 Kstimated from dollar figures. 


The foregoing can perhaps be summarized in the following terms: Produc- 
tion of buttweld pipe and electric-weld pipe has far outweighed the output of all 
other types of pipes and tubes. The greatest volume of existing domestic produc- 
tion is therefore protected by rates of duty ranging from 10 to 15 p.c. (B-P.) and 
from 15 to 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). While certain end-use or drawback items dilute 
or remove this protection overall, it appears to be largely intact for those types 
of pipe produced in the greatest volume. Apparently because of this fact, imports 
of buttweld and electric-weld pipe are relatively small, leaving the bulk of the 
market to domestic producers. On the other hand, Canadian producers have had 
a relatively minor share of the market for types of pipe which have relatively 
little tariff protection. Seamless pipe, boiler tubes and casing are in this category. 
The entry of Mannesmann may change this picture as this firm intends to 
specialize in seamless pipe and casing. The introduction of agreed freight charges 
on casing from Eastern Canadian production points to Alberta is also a new 
factor of definite consequence to the producers. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PIPES AND TUBES 


This section attempts to do two things: to show the relative magnitude of 
pipe and tube shipments to the various regions of Canada, and to indicate the 
distribution of imports on a regional basis. Such information assists in evaluating 
the impact of freight charges and freight differentials on the distribution of both 
domestic and imported products. It also affords a better perspective as to what 
various pricing measures, such as freight allowances, mean in terms of the volume 
of trade affected and the geographic distribution of such trade. This section is, 
therefore, closely related to later sections dealing with freight charges and prices. 

The first table below indicates the percentage distribution of shipments, 
by domestic producers, of all steel pipes and tubes. It shows that Ontario 
and Quebec still comprise the largest single market, although their share 
decreased from 69.3 p.c. in 1952 to 60.1 p.c. in 1955. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have, as is to be expected, become increasingly important users of pipe; their 
combined consumption increased from 14.6 p.c. in 1952 to 29.7 p.c. in 1955. 
British Columbia, Manitoba and the Maritime Provinces normally use less 
than 5 pc. each: 


Provincial Distribution of Shipments by Canadian Producers 
(Provinces as p.c. of Canada total) 


Year BC: Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. Maritimes Canada 
USE yah. eink ene 75 ee 20) 2.6 8.7 49.3 20.0 2.9 100.0 
VRE eo See 4.6 138.2 6.1 2.9 47.5 22.8 2.9 100.0 
Me Lo areauek later ae 4.4 15.9 9.1 2.9 41.7 2on2 2.8 100.0 
1955. AF 17,4 1233 2.6 38.5 21.6 2.8 100.0 


In 1954 and 1955, the tonnages of imported steel pipe and tubes amounted 
to 180 p.c. and 50 p.c. respectively of Canadian production (imports were 
roughly 294,000 tons in 1954 and 163,000 in 1955). The provinces receiving 
the major share of these imports are British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta. 
British Columbia uses much more imported than domestic pipe; in Alberta 
also, imported pipe has greater use than Canadian, largely because of imports 
of casing and line pipe of large diameter. In Ontario, there has been greater 
usage of domestic pipe, although imports make up a very sizeable proportion 
of total consumption of pipe; Quebee and the Maritimes use considerably 
more domestic than imported pipe. It must be kept in mind that these are 
generalizations and vary considerably from year to year. 


Provincial Distribution of Imports 
(Provinces as p.c. of Canada total) 


Year BC: Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. Maritimes Canada 
152. beche. wi: 30. 64) oleh 27 pis 2104. 12.6 0.6 100.0 
OSB ae la ee argon iia © MESS oo 8.9 20.5 fos 0.7 100.0 
LOGE a asec h i a AN 6 26.0 Dn: eid is: 0.7 100.0 
1G55 Miiices 8) 2057 Wait63 7.0 2 28.0 9.8 1.9 100.0 


The following data show (for domestic production and for imports) the 
distribution of pipes, by types: 


Cast Iron Water-Pipe 


Ontario and Quebee are by far the chief markets for water-pipe, accounting 
for 74.3 p.c. of total Canadian supply in 1955. The Prairies, British Columbia 
and the Maritimes used 11.8 p.c., 8.5 p.c., and 5.5 p.c., respectively, in 1955, 
as shown in the table: 


Ww 


Regional Supplies as Percent of Total Canadian Supply 


Year BUC. Prairies Ont. Que. Maritimes Canada 
1954, 2 eee! 16.6 9°3 40.2 28.0 5.9 100.0 


POD SI Atk 8.4 11.8 45.9 28.4 5.5 100.0 


Imports of cast iron water-pipe in 1955 amounted to 21,076 tons, or 
about 15 p.c. of domestic production of 119,225 tons in the same year. The 
largest tonnages of imports entered Quebec, British Columbia and Ontario, 
in the order named. Imports formed the major proportion of provincial 
supply in those provinces on the two coasts, namely in British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. However, something less than 50 p.c. of 
total imports entered these provinces. Because of the limited size of the 
pipe demand in such areas, imports usually made up better than half of 
total local supplies. 

In 1955, more than half the total tonnage of imported water-pipe entered 
Quebec and Ontario. The size of these markets was such, however, that 
imports accounted for 10.7 p.c. of total supplies in Quebec and only 1.9 p.c. 
in Ontario. From the point of view of imports, nevertheless, these provinces 
obtained equal or greater tonnages of pipe from abroad than all the rest of 
Canada. 


The table following shows the percentage of regional markets held by 
imports in 1954 and 1955: 


Imports as Percent of Total Supply 


Year B.C. Prairies Ont. Que. N.B. N.S: Nfid. Canada 
Ae es ae 94.1 0.9 4.6 8.9 18.4 88.6 93 37 24.0 
Tao eect. rcs 84.4 — 1.9 Ly 20.0 oes 68.3 13.7 


Cast Iron Soil-Pipe 

As is to be expected, the two central provinces provide almost 60 p.c. 
of the market for all soil-pipe in Canada; British Columbia and Alberta are 
also important users, but on a smaller scale. Distribution figures are available 
for the larger producers and these show the following market division—by 
provinces, as percentages of the Canadian total in 1955: 


B,C; Prairies Ont. Que. Maritimes 


1) 22.8 40.7 18.6 6.0 


Imports have been small, 4,330 tons in 1955, amounting to 9 p.c. of 
domestic supply. Quebec usually has taken half of total imports, with British 
Columbia taking about one-quarter. The tonnages entering Ontario and the 
Prairies from abroad have been very small. 


Steel Pipe and Tubes 


The following data are based on distribution breakdowns for 1955: 


More than 70 p.c. of domestic production of buttweld pipe is used in 
Ontario and Quebec. Alberta uses well over 10 p.c., the remainder being fairly 
evenly distributed among the other larger provinces. Separate import statistics 
for this type of pipe are not available; it has been estimated that these amount 
to a very small percentage of domestic output. 

Electric-welded pipe and tubing in small sizes, four and one-half inches 
and under in diameter, are marketed chiefly in Ontario and Quebec, where 
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78 p.c. of domestic production was sold in 1955. The Prairie Provinces provided 
the second largest consuming area, taking 16 p.c. of Canadian output. Imports 
of tubes are substantial under end-use items and since most of the beneficiaries 
of such tariff items have their plants in Ontario, it is only logical to believe 
that a fair proportion of the imports enter Ontario. Imports are not sufficiently 
sub-divided to confirm this assumption or the probability that sizeable tonnages 
of tubing have entered Alberta for use in the oil country. 


The distribution pattern for medium-sized pipe, four and one-half inches 
to 16 inches, is largely tied in with western oil developments, since much of 
this pipe is used in gathering and distribution lines. In 1955, the distribution 
of domestic-produced pipe of medium diameter shows that something better 
than 50 p.c. went to the Prairies, much of the remainder having been supplied 
to Ontario and Quebec. British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces used 
relatively little medium-sized pipe of domestic manufacture. 

Oil and gas well casing is, of course, marketed almost entirely in western 
Canada. 

The small domestic production of pressure (boiler) tubes is marketed 
almost exclusively in central Canada. The great bulk of imports, which are 
many times greater than domestic production, enters Quebec and Ontario; 
smaller quantities find their way to the Maritimes, the Prairies and British 
Columbia. 

Seamless pipe, other than boiler tubes and oil-country goods, is consumed 
almost entirely in Ontario and Quebec, only very small tonnages being used 
in other regions. 

The foregoing has shown that for the following types of pipe, the major 
Canadian market is in Ontario and Quebec: cast iron water- and soil-pipe, 
buttweld, electric-weld four and one half inches or under, boiler and seamless. 
Because of this concentration, Canadian producers have freight advantages 
on these types of pipe in approximately 75 p.c. of the total market. Similarly, 
while Canadian consumption of oil-country goods is at a considerable distance 
from Canadian points of production, the recent introduction of agreed freight 
charges has changed a definite freight disadvantage to one of considerable 
advantage. The large market for medium diameter pipe of from four and 
one-half to 16 inches is also in western Canada and, in the absence of agreed 
charges, adverse freight differentials are a considerable handicap to Canadian 
producers. 


FREIGHT RATES ON PIPES AND TUBES 


Freight charges are an important factor in determining the competitive 
position of domestic pipe and tube producers in Canadian markets. The 
producer who is closer to a particular market, or who has the benefit of a 
lower freight rate than his competitors, has an advantage which may be very 
considerable, as freight costs are often substantial in relation to the f.o.b. 
factory price of pipes or tubes. Conversely, where the producer is at a con- 
siderable distance from a given market, he is likely to find that freight charges 
on products such as pipes and tubes make it difficult or even impossible to 
compete with producers who are closer to the market or who have access to 
more favourable freight rates. This section shows in general terms the freight 
rates which apply from the main production points in Canada, the United 
States and overseas to the principal Canadian markets for pipes and tubes. 
From these it is possible to assess the advantages or disadvantages facing 
Canadian producers as a consequence of transportation costs. The rates used 
are those in force on September 1, 1956, which take into account the interim 
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increases effective on July 3, 1956. The application of the railways for a 
15 p.c. increase in rates above the levels in force prior to July 3, 1956, was 
pending before the Board of Transport Commissioners at the time of prepara- 
tion of this Report. 


Rates are provided for each of the more important types of pipes and 
tubes, as follows: electric-welded tubes, welded and seamless pipe, cast iron 
soil-pipe and fittings, cast iron water-pipe and fittings, and pipe fittings of 
iron or steel. The descriptive material of this section is also sub-divided under 
these headings since the factors relating to the trade in the various types of 
pipe differ and must be examined separately. 


In the following text the term “freight differential” refers to the difference 
in freight costs to any given market from a Canadian mill, as compared with 
those from a non-Canadian mill. In all cases, the lowest Canadian freight 
charge, allowing for seasonal adjustments, is compared with the lowest charge 
for laving down non-Canadian pipes or tubes. An “adverse” or “unfavourable” 
differential is the amount by which freight costs from a Canadian mill exceed 
those from a non-Canadian mill; a “favourable” differential is the opposite 
of the above. It must, of course, be kept in mind that the freight charges 
to any stated point will differ from mill to mill, unless two mills are located 
in close proximity. It has been thought logical, however, to calculate differen- 
tials on the basis of freight from the nearest mill, provided it has the capacity 
to produce tonnages which have some relationship to the requirements of 
a region. If there is doubt on this point, the freight costs for a number of 
mills are considered. 


The term “agreed charge” refers to rates agreed to by the shippers and 
the railways. One of the provisions of such agreements is that the shipper 
will send a stipulated proportion of his business by rail. 


Electric-Welded Tubes 


The great bulk of Canadian-produced tubes is made at Welland and 
Woodstock, by Page-Hersey and Standard Tube and T-I. respectively; several 
smaller producers are also located in central Ontario. It would appear that 
all these producers gain more from freight differentials in their chief markets 
than they lose. For example, the domestic mills enjoy freight advantages over 
non-Canadian competitors in Ontario, where consumption is considerably more 
than half of the total for Canada. At Toronto, Page-Hersey has an advantage 
of 14 cents per 100 pounds over the nearest United States source; Standard 
Tube’s advantage is less, being three cents. The one notable exception where 
Canadian producers are at a disadvantage in Ontario (as they are in basic 
steel) is the Windsor area. Page-Hersey also has an advantage (20 cents per 
100 pounds) in the important consuming area in and around Montreal vis-a-vis 
United Kingdom; Standard Tube, at a somewhat greater distance from Montreal, 
is at a freight disadvantage of about 11 cents. At practically all points east of 
Montreal, Canadian producers are at a disadvantage freightwise with over- 
seas competitors; consumption in such regions is relatively light. 


West of Winnipeg, freight charges tend to place the domestic producers 
at something of a disadvantage, although the adverse differentials are often 
small. At Calgary, for example, Page-Hersey is faced with an unfavourable 
differential of about five cents per 100 pounds in the summer and 12 cents in 
the winter. Agreed charges from Welland to Vancouver give Page-Hersey 
an advantage of 70 cents over United States competitors located in Chicago, 
but a disadvantage of about 25 cents vis-a-vis United Kingdom. 
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Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe 


The larger Canadian producers of electric-welded pipe are located at 
Welland and Port Moody, B.C. A new mill at Edmonton and a second plant 
at Welland, to produce large diameter pipe, are scheduled to begin production 
in the near future. Buttweld pipe is made in Montreal and Welland. Seamless 
steel pipe is made at Welland and a second mill, Mannesmann Tubes, is 
nearing completion at Sault Ste. Marie. 

For small diameter pipe (four inches and under) the Montreal mills are 
on approximately equal terms with overseas suppliers in most of the Maritime 
Provinces. These Montreal mills have very great advantages over both 
foreign and other domestic mills in selling in Montreal and the rest of Quebec 
Province, which is an important user of pipe. At Quebec City, the differential 
in their favour is approximately 46 cents per 100 pounds in relation to imports; 
at Montreal, it is 73 cents against imports and 54 cents against Page-Hersey 
at Welland. Similarly, in Ontario (which together with Quebec uses more 
than 75 p.c. of Canadian consumption of smaller diameter pipe) Page-Hersey 
has substantial differentials in its favour. At Toronto, the advantage amounts 
to 47 cents per 100 pounds, while in Hamilton it is even greater. The Montreal 
mills enjoy favourable freight differentials into eastern Ontario and at least 
as far west as Toronto as regards imports. In Manitoba, Page-Hersey is on 
fairly equal terms with United States mills but in the other prairie provinces 
it faces unfavourable freight differentials. The western market, however, 
is also served by Canadian Western Pipe Mills, Limited, at Port Moody, 
British Columbia; this producer has an advantage of almost 90 cents at Van- 
couver and even greater advantages in Alberta. 


Pipe over four inches is at present made only by Page-Hersey at Welland. 
The new mills—Welland Tubes; Mannesmann at Sault Ste. Marie; and Alberta 
Phoenix at Edmonton—will also produce pipe in larger sizes. All these mills are 
at a freight disadvantage in Quebec City and more easterly points, vis-a-V1s Over- 
seas competition. At Quebec City the unfavourable differential for Page-Hersey 
is 25 cents per 100 pounds; this difference also holds true for many points in the 
Maritime Provinces. Consumption of medium diameter pipe is small in eastern 
Canada. In the Montreal area and in all of Ontario, Page-Hersey derives freight 
advantages; at Toronto such advantage amounts to 53 cents. In certain recent 
years, Ontario and Quebec have provided a market for about one-quarter of total 
Canadian consumption of pipes between four and one-half and 16 inches in 
diameter. At Winnipeg, Page-Hersey is on equal terms with supphers in the 
United States but further west this firm is at a disadvantage of 7 cents at Regina, 
up to 40 cents at Edmonton, and 27 cents at Vancouver. The new mill in 
Edmonton will, of course, have a freight advantage in prairie markets, but it will 
be faced with relatively high freight charges on its raw material, skelp. The 
prairie provinces account for more than 50 p.c. of all pipe from four and one-half 
to 16 inches used in Canada. 

Oil well casing and tubing are used almost exclusively in the west and are 
now subject to agreed charges. As a consequence, the freight charges from 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie, the two producing points, are much below those 
from competing mills in the United States. It would appear that Page-Hersey 
has an advantage of $1.16 per 100 pounds at Calgary and $1.36 at Edmonton. 
Mannesmann, apparently, will have an even greater advantage amounting to 
$1.38 at Calgary and $1.58 at Edmonton. These comparisons are based on 
Lorain as the United States point of supply. 

It is important to note that the observations in the preceding paragraph 
apply only to oil-country goods of United States origin. A very different situa- 
tion, however, apparently will prevail as regards oil-country goods arriving at 
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west coast ports from overseas. When this report was ready for the printer, the 
Tariff Board learned that Canadian Western Pipe Mills Limited, Port Moody, 
B.C., and the Canadian Pacific Railway had completed an arrangement on 
December 6, 1956, whereby agreed charges on oil-country goods became effective 
on December 27, 1956, between Port Moody and points in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. These agreed charges are much lower 
than the rates previously in force; for example, the new rates from Port Moody 
will be 60 cents to Calgary, 69 cents to Edmonton and 102 cents per 100 lbs. to 
Estevan. In January 1956 Canadian Western Pipe Mills will begin limited pro- 
duction of oil-country goods; in addition, the company will import from overseas. 
Ocean freight rates from Europe to Vancouver for pipe have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of $1.00 per 100 lbs., thus overall freight from Europe would be 
approximately $1.60 to Calgary and $1.69 to Edmonton. This compares with 
Mannesmann’s rate from Sault Ste. Marie of $1.39 to both points. The 
significance of these new rates becomes obvious from the statistics of recent 
importations of casing, by sources: 


Source 1955 1956 (8 months) 


United States Wat tA. s cus eee tet 37,660 tons 44,062 tons 
Writed-Kingdoniee aun cau Soh ee 10,607 Leow O 
(Gersianyice: eee kies vel s ae HEE aE 4,009 5,183 
Belgica: cuts ieee '< Heyy Re tas 875 (27 
GOgechoslovakia: we. c.,3 Pater. — 352 
EF TQUCE SEER, came eked tae ke Ae ee 115130 6,261 
Honivany ey eee er eee — 169 
JEDADT Meee wks cele choke oi me 23,061 30 , 586 
LE ras pen Ae tae aoe rete 4,491 4,909 
"Total “waves ceckbes Styl whe sae aay 91,833 103 ,624 


The statistics show that something less than half of total imports are from the 
United States; the greater part originates from overseas sources. The new 
agreed charges at present apply only to shipments from overseas which pass 
through the hands of Canadian Western Pipe Mills at Port Moody; the favour- 
able freight advantage of eastern Canadian producers will be relatively slight in 
relation to such shipments. 


Cast Iron Soil-Piupe 


Domestic foundries casting iron soil-pipe are located in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. As a consequence, the only region 
in Canada where the industry, as such, does not have a freight advantage is the 
Maritime Provinces. In other parts of Canada, each foundry has an advantage 
in its own region over other foundries, whether they be Canadian or non- 
Canadian. At Montreal, local producers have an advantage of 73 cents per 
100 pounds over the United Kingdom, which is the closest non-Canadian source 
in terms of freight charges; at Toronto the advantage for local foundries over 
Buffalo runs as high as 52 cents. At Winnipeg, Anthes-Imperial has a consider- 
able advantage over non-Canadian competitors. This firm also operates a 
foundry at Edmonton where its local advantage is substantial. At Vancouver, 
Associated Foundry has an advantage of around 84 cents over ocean borne 
soil-pipe from the United Kingdom, 


Cast Iron Water-Pipe 


Canadian producers of cast iron water-pipe, located at Trois Rivieres, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, enjoy freight advantages in all of Canada except parts 
of Alberta, British Columbia and certain areas of the Maritime Provinces. In 
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most other regions the favourable freight differential is substantial; for example, 
at Montreal it is 50 cents per 100 pounds. In British Columbia, ocean- 
transported pipe from the United Kingdom has an advantage in excess of 
25 cents, which accounts for the fact that more than 50 p.c. of imported pipe 
enters British Columbia. 


Pipe Fittings 


Pipe fittings may be made from cast or malleable iron, from cast steel, or 
from steel pipe. No distinction between these types of fittings is made in the 
freight rate structure. If fittings are shipped with a consignment of pipe, the 
freight rate applying to the pipe will also apply to the fittings. In instances 
where the fittings alone are shipped, they may be subject to rates distinct from 
those applying to pipe. Canadian fitting manufacturers apparently have freight 
advantages in practically all of Canada, with the possible exception of Van- 
couver. At Montreal and Toronto, two of the largest consuming centres, the 
advantages amount to $1.06 and $0.90 per 100 pounds, respectively, over 
United States mills. 


COSTS OF STEEL FOR PIPE- OR TUBE-MAKING 


The raw material for the production of buttweld or electric-weld steel pipes 
or tubes is a flat-rolled steel product known to the trade as “skelp”; this may be 
strip-skelp, sheet-skelp or plate-skelp, depending upon the type and size of pipe 
or tube to be produced. The material used by the seamless pipe or tube pro- 
ducer is a billet or so-called tube round. Either raw material entering a steel 
pipe or tube plant requires only reheating before being worked. 

The cast-iron pipe producer, on the other hand, melts foundry pig iron and 
cast-iron scrap to obtain a metal for casting. 


There are three skelp producers in Canada—Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, producing skelp in widths ranging from 4 inches to 25 inches for the 
production of pipes or tubes in sizes 4-inch to 7-inch O.D.; Dominion Foundries 
and Steel Limited and The Steel Company of Canada Limited, both producing 
skelp in widths ranging from 18 inches to 51 inches for the production of pipe 
in sizes 5-inch to 16-inch O.D. 

Canadian pipe and tube makers buy their skelp from these domestic sources 
at a lower laid-down price than that at which it can be secured from United 
States or other non-Canadian skelp producers. Prices of United States skelp 
delivered to Canadian pipe mills are higher because of the 5 p.c. duty and the 
freight disadvantage. At Welland, for example, skelp suppliers in both Hamil- 
ton and Sault Ste. Marie have a freight advantage over Youngstown, the chief 
United States supplying point. Some of the newer pipe mills, however, have 
found that there is not sufficient skelp production to meet their requirements and 
others believe that an imported Bessemer skelp is more useful for their purposes 
to date. On balance, nevertheless, only a small proportion of total Canadian 
skelp requirements comes from non-Canadian sources. 

While Canadian pipe producers find it advisable on a price basis to buy 
from Canadian skelp sources, they are at a distinct disadvantage vis-a-vis their 
United States and, presumably, their United Kingdom competition when it comes 
to comparative cost of raw material. Most United States pipe producers 
competing in the Canadian market are integrated; they produce their own 
skelp or obtain it from associated or affiliated companies that are very close 
to their scene of operations. ‘The one notable exception is the A. O. Smith 
Corporation in Milwaukee, buying its skelp from independent sources in Chicago. 
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Apart from the cost of skelp as a product, this integration certainly represents 
savings in freight charges. In contrast with National Tube at Lorain, Ohio, 
which produces its own skelp, Page Hersey, for example, in buying from 
Sault Ste. Marie, faces a freight haul that lands its raw material at its plant 
somewhere around 7 p.c. higher than the price paid by National Tube (assuming 
that skelp is charged into the National Tube pipe mill at prevailing open market 
United States price). For that portion of its skelp purchased from Youngstown, 
Page-Hersey’s skelp cost is about 11 p.c. higher, including duty. Montreal 
pipe mills have a landed cost from their Canadian source that is approximately 
8 p.c. higher than that of their United States competitors; and from Youngstown, 
a landed cost approximately 14 p.c. higher, including duty. Canadian Western 
Pipe Mills at Port Moody, B.C., has a landed cost from its Canadian source 
(which supplies by far the greater part of its requirements) that is about 
22 p.c. higher than that of United States pipe mills, and a landed cost from 
Germany that is about 40 p.c. higher. Alberta Phoenix at Edmonton is at 
present buying the greater part of its skelp requirements from: United States 
sources and has a landed cost from Detroit that is about 438 p.c. higher than 
the price paid by its United States competitors; on skelp from Sault Ste. Marie 
its cost would be about 32 p.c. higher. 


Skelp costs represent about 65 p.c. of the cost of producing pipe. 


While most pipe mills in the United States are integrated and have their 
skelp supplies close to their pipe mills, the same is not true of tube producers 
in that country, who buy on the open market; in this respect, tube producers 
in Canada and the United States are in much the same position. 


Page-Hersey has been the only Canadian producer making seamless tubular 
products, and hence the only user of billets. Although Standard Tube undertakes 
certain finishing operations on seamless tubes it does not begin at the billet 
stage. Page-Hersey obtains its billets mainly from Canadian sources whose 
mill price is slightly higher than the United States price at the mill. In addition, 
freight charges for the Canadian pipe producer range from $1.40 to $4.70 per 
ton whereas United States pipe producers are integrated with steel producers. 


The plant that Mannesmann is building at Sault Ste. Marie is located on 
a site adjacent to the plant of Aleoma Steel. Mannesmann will obtain its billets 
or tube rounds from Algoma production. 


Competition for Canadian cast-iron pipe producers comes mainly from 
United Kingdom sources. Raw material costs for the Canadian producer are 
much higher than those for the United Kingdom producer, the most pronounced 
disadvantage being in respect of scrap, although Canadian pig iron costs are 
also higher. On scrap, Canadian costs are apparently more than 100 p.c. greater 
than United Kingdom costs while on pig iron they are more than 25 p.c. greater. 


The ratio of pig iron to scrap in the cupola charge varies in keeping with 
the pricing of each. In Canadian practice the ratio has ranged from 30/40 p.c. 
pig iron to 60/70 p.c. scrap. Cast-iron scrap commands a premium price. 


PRICING OF PIPES AND TUBES 


In the following study, comparisons have been limited to one size and one 
weight of any one type of pipe or tube. The size and weight is usually one of 
the more popular, and the pricing is generally representative of the spread 
between Canadian and non-Canadian products. 


The bases of comparison have been the f.o.b. mill price and the delivered 
base price of similar quantities under the same conditions of sale to the same 
class of trade. Except where otherwise noted, the f.o.b. mill price is a “base” 
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price excluding extras or deductions; extras or deductions are somewhat similar 
in both Canadian and United States practice and in the interests of simplification 
can usually be eliminated. To these f.o.b. mill or base prices there has been 
the addition of full freight charges, to develop a “delivered base” price for 
purposes of comparison at given destinations. The freight charges used are 
those from the nearest non-Canadian mill (or warehouse) to a given destination, 
and those from the most important Canadian mill to the same destination. 


The price information used in this section has been obtained from a wide 
variety of sources, and checked and re-checked wherever possible. Unless 
otherwise noted, the pricing is current as of September Ist, 1956. No adjustments 
have been made for exchange differentials; dollars were taken as at par and the 
pound sterling at $2.80. 


Buttweld or Continuous Weld Pipe: The comparison was based on 1-inch 
standard black pipe, threaded and coupled (standard couplings), weighing 
1.684 lbs. per foot, shipped in carload lots and sold to wholesale distributors. 


Buttweld pipe is produced by Dosco, Page-Hersey and Stelco, all three 
of which have the same f.o.b. mill price, the same f.o.b. points, and the same 
freight equalization policy. Their f.o.b. mill price is approximately 20 p.c. 
higher than that of United States mills competing in Central and Eastern Canada. 
Pipe from these United States sources entering Canada under tariff item 397 (a) 
faces a 224 p.c. rate of duty and is at a freight disadvantage (as a percentage 
of its f.o.b. price) that amounts to around 13 p.c. at Montreal and 6 p.c. at 
Toronto. At such pricing, very little United States buttweld pipe is imported into 
the Central Canadian market—by far the most important area for the sale of 
buttweld or so-called plumbers’ pipe. Another factor serving to further increase 
the differential between Canadian and United States pipe is the existence of 
internal freight equalization as a consequence of domestic competition. Internal 
domestic competition and competition from United Kingdom sources create a 
condition where domestic producers cannot take full advantage of the M.F.N. 
tariff under 397(a). 


With regard to United Kingdom competition, Canadian f.o.b. mill prices 
are about 50 p.c. higher than the United Kingdom f.o.b. export port prices. The 
freight advantage held by Canadian mills, amounting to about 11 p.c. (of f.o.b. 
export price) at Montreal and 4 p.c. at Vancouver, plus, in each case, duty 
under 397(a) of 15 p.c., still permits the United Kingdom product to land at a 
lower price than the Canadian. However, United Kingdom products normally 
enter Canadian warehouse and by the time handling, warehouse charges, and 
mark-up are added, the pipe sells for something close to the prevailing Canadian 
market price. 


Seamless Pipe: In this instance the pipe chosen for comparison was 2-inch, 
black, standard weight seamless pipe (3.678 lbs. per foot), threaded and coupled, 
random lengths, shipped in carload lots and sold to wholesale distributors. 


Page-Hersey at present is the only producer of seamless pipe in Canada, and 
its f.o.b. mill prices are approximately 21 p.c. above those of United States mills. 
With no internal domestic competition, Page-Hersey has been in a position to 
take full advantage of the tariff plus its freight advantages. 

United States mills competing in Canada face a duty of 224 p.c. under tariff 
item 397(a), and have a freight disadvantage that amounts to about 5 p.c. at 
Montreal and Toronto. In shipping into Winnipeg and other Western centres 
in the Prairies, the nearest United States mill has a small freight advantage. 
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United Kingdom seamless pipe laid down in Vancouver at a diverted price 
competes as far inland as Edmonton. A diverted price involves direct movement 
from the docks to the customer without the pipe entering a Canadian warehouse. 
When warehoused, the pipe becomes slightly more costly. 


The Canadian producer has retained the greater part of the market for 
seamless pipe classifiable under tariff item 397(a). However, other items provide 
for free entry or low rates of duty and when pipe is admissible thereunder the 
Canadian producer apparently cannot compete in price. 


Cast-Iron Soiu-Pipe: Comparisons were based on 3-inch, single hub, medium 
weight, cast-iron soil-pipe sold in carload lots. While there are many foundries 
throughout the country producing soil-pipe, the two chief producers—Warden 
King with its plant in Montreal, and Anthes-Imperial with plants in St. 
Catharines, Winnipeg and Edmonton—were chosen for price comparison with 
imported products. 


Both Warden King and Anthes-Imperial have varying price lists depending 
upon the section of the country to which shipment is made. In effect, such 
pricing is designed to meet both domestic and import competition, net realization 
at the plant varying with the degree and intensity of such competition. The 
average net realization (i.e. average f.o.b. mill price) to Warden King on all 
its sales was approximately 45 p.c. higher than the United Kingdom f.o.b. export 
port price. The average net realization of Anthes-Imperial was approximately 
55 p.c. higher than United Kingdom f.o.b. export port price. The United Kingdom 
is the only source supplying soil pipe to Canada in sizes that are made by 
Canadian producers. 


Handling, warehouse and jobber mark-up eat into the price advantage 
that United Kingdom soil-pipe has f.o.b. wharf, Canadian port. During the 
course of 1956, no United Kingdom soil-pipe was sold in Toronto or Edmonton, 
sales being confined to ocean ports such as Halifax, Montreal and Vancouver. 


Cast-Iron Pressure Pipe: Comparisons of price in connection with pressure- 
pipe relate to a number of actual transactions; at the time of writing no other 
data were available. Canada Iron Foundries with plants at Trois Rivieres and 
Toronto is the only Canadian supplier of the central market; the company also 
sells on the East and West Coasts. Anthes-Imperial, with its plant at Winnipeg, 
sells in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and part of Alberta. United Kingdom sources 
provide competition at those points to which their product can be carried by 
ocean vessel. At Vancouver, United Kingdom price f.o.b. trucks for 6-inch bell 
and spigot cast-iron pressure-pipe was 7 p.c. lower than the Canadian price; at 
Montreal, for 6-inch mechanical joint, approximately 8 p.c. lower; at Quebec 
City, for 6-inch mechanical joint, approximately 11 p.c. lower; at Halifax, for 
6-inch mechanical joint, approximately 21 p.c. lower. Mechanical joint pipe 
constitutes approximately 80 p.c. of total cast-iron pressure-pipe sold in the 
Canadian market. The two Canadian companies and their United Kingdom 
competitors have differing types of mechanical joint and differing costs of 
production. However the products serve the same purpose, are therefore com- 
petitive, and must be compared on a price basis. Cast-iron pressure-pipe imports 
come mainly from the United Kingdom. 


Electric-Resistance Weld Pipe: Comparisons were based on 10-inch standard 
black pipe with a weight of 40.48 lbs. per foot, plain or bevelled ends, shipped in 
random lengths, carload lots and sold to wholesale distributors (tariff item 
397(a)). A comparison was also made on 12-inch pipe admissible under tariff 
item 397(b). 


Page-Hersey is the only Canadian producer at present of larger-sized 
electric-resistance weld pipe. On the 10-inch size, its f.o.b. mill price is 
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about 21 p.c. higher than that of eastern United States mills, which face a 
duty of 225 p.c. under item 397(a) plus a freight disadvantage of roughly 
6 p.c. at Toronto. On shipments to Winnipeg, the freight position is roughly 
equal but the Canadian producer absorbs freight to the extent of 40 cents per 
hundredweight. 


On the 12-inch size, the f.o.b. mill price of Page-Hersey is about 13 p.c. 
higher than that of eastern United States mills. United States mills competing in 
Toronto face a 15 p.c. duty plus freight disadvantage of roughly 6 p.c. On sales 
in western markets Page-Hersey absorbs freight to the extent of 40 cents per 
hundredweight. 


Electric-Weld Mechanical Steel Tubing: The item chosen for comparison 
was l1-inch, 16-gauge, .65 lbs. per foot, SAE 1010 round tubing, flash-in-grade, in 
random lengths of 10 feet to 24 feet inclusive, shipped in quantities of 20,000 to 
30,000 feet or pounds. 

Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, of Woodstock, produces by far the largest 
amount of electric-weld mechanical steel tubing in Canada. Its f.o.b. mill price 
is about 6 p.c. lower than the counterpart price of United States mills or ware- 
houses close to the Canadian border. The counterpart price used for comparison 
is a base price plus extras and deductions to obtain length, quantity and grade 
comparable to Standard’s published price. Starting with a lower f.o.b. mill price, 
Standard has a very decided advantage over import competition that faces a 
225 p.c. duty under tariff item 397(a). As a consequence of such pricing differen- 
tial, there is almost no electric-weld mechanical steel tubing imported under 
that item. Non-Canadian products are in a position to compete where admissible 
under end-use tariff items, especially where they have small freight advantages 
in such centres as Montreal and Windsor. Such imports as do enter under these 
tariff items usually move direct to the customer rather than through a Canadian 
warehouse. 

The present pricing policy followed by Standard Tube is apparently an 
attempt to develop and retain the Canadian market, the tariff being used solely 
as a deterrent to imports but not with a view to increasing Standard’s own price. 


Electric-Weld Pressure Steel Tubing: Comparisons were based on 2-inch 
electric-weld pressure steel tubing produced to ASTM specification A-178 in a 
weight of 2.76 lbs. per foot, with a wall thickness of .120, shipped in random 
lengths of 10 to 24 feet inclusive and in quantities of 40,000 pounds or feet 
or more. 

The chief producer in the line is Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, of Wood- 
stock, with f.o.b. mill prices roughly equal to those in the United States. Page- 
Hersey is also a suppher. Competition at given Canadian destinations becomes 
a matter of freight advantage or disadvantage, since pressure steel tubing is 
admissible free of duty under tariff item 399. At Montreal, Standard Tube’s 
price is about 1.5 p.c. higher than United States delivered prices; at Toronto, 
5 p.c. higher; at Windsor, 2.9 p.c. higher; and in the west equal to, or slightly 
less than, the price of imports from the United States. 

The strongest competition facing Canadian producers is apparently that 
provided by United Kingdom mills. At Montreal and Vancouver, Standard’s 
price is about 19 p.c. higher than the c.if. price of imports from the United 
Kingdom. 

Oil-Well Casing (Seamless and Welded) : Comparisons were based on 54-inch 


O.D. black seamless oil-well casing, 154 lbs. per foot, grade J.55, produced to 
API standard 5A, with short couplings, shipped in carload lots. 


Page-Hersey, in the Fall of 1956, did not have a price list for seamless oil- 
well casing. However, its f.o.b. mill price as of July, 1956, had been approxi- 
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mately 30 p.c. higher than that of United States mills. These latter face a freight 
disadvantage, based upon Lorain, Ohio, amounting to about 13 p.c. at Calgary 
and 15 p.c. at Edmonton but were still able to land their product at these destina- 
tions at a much lower price than that of the Canadian company. 

During the second quarter of 1957, according to its announced plans, seam- 
less oil-well casing will be produced and shipped by Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd. 
from its plant at Sault Ste. Marie, at prices predicated upon meeting import 
competition. The company has a very definite freight advantage which will 
provide it with a higher net realization at mill than that enjoyed by United 
States mills on sales in Canada. Mannesmann is quoting only on volume sizes, 
weights, and grades, and will not be producing a full range until sometime in 
1958. 

For the first quarter of 1957, Page-Hersey is quoting on welded oil-well 
casing to the specifications and under the conditions noted in the preamble to 
this section—volume sizes, weights and grades only. In such quotations the 
company’s f.o.b. mill price appears to be about 30 p.c. higher than the f.o.b. mill 
price of competing United States mills, and despite a sizable freight advantage, 
will have a higher delivered price than the imported product. 

United Kingdom prices of seamless oil-well casing, delivered, fall somewhere 
between United States/Mannesmann and Page-Hersey delivered prices. Japanese 
prices apparently have been much higher than those of Page-Hersey, both 
having booked business on the basis of ability to supply during periods of 
shortage. 


Oiu-Well Tubing: Comparisons were based on seamless oil-well tubing 
23-inch O.D., 4.70 lbs. per foot, black, upset, to API standard 5A, grade J.55, in 
carload lots. 

The only Canadian producer of such tubing at present is Page-Hersey whose 
f.o.b. mill prices are about 20 p.c. higher than those of United States mills. The 
company’s freight advantage of roughly 10 p.c. brings its landed price at western 
points to somewhere around 8 p.c. above that of imports from the United States. 
Page-Hersey’s prices are slightly higher than those of United Kingdom producers. 
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PART Ill 


“OIL-COUNTRY GOODS” 


The term “‘oil-country goods” is generally recognized as meaning oil well 
casing, tubing and drill pipe, as installed and used below the wellhead. In other 
words, the phrase oil-country goods covers “down-hole” tubular products. 


“Drill pipe” is that pipe which is used in drilling for oil. It is usually made 
from cold-drawn carbon or alloy seamless steel tubing. This pipe, which is 
withdrawn when drilling is completed, is made to strict specifications and fine 
tolerances, is subjected to severe strain in drilling operations, and is used in 
many sizes. 

“Casing” is that pipe which is inserted into the hole and serves as the 
“lining” of the well. Its chief functions are to keep the earth from falling into 
the well and also as a protection against “blow-outs” in areas where high pres- 
sures are encountered. Casing is therefore made to strict specifications, which 
stipulate the amount of pressure which each type must be able to withstand. 


“Tubing” is inserted inside the casing and serves as the channel for con- 
veying the oil or gas to the surface, under pressure. 

Most oil-country goods are made to specifications drawn up by the American 
Petroleum Institute, commonly referred to as the API. The API membership 
embraces both producers and users, who jointly draw up the various specifica- 
tions applying to each type of oil-country goods. These specifications are 
published by the API in a series of reference handbooks, where they are set 
forth in great detail. Under the API code, a producer’s plant is inspected and 
if the production methods employed meet the required standards the plant is 
certified as an approved producer. It is understood that for most of the casing 
used, the API standards are accepted by the users without reservation and that 
they set their own specifications only for certain types of casing which are used 
in relatively small quantities, e.g., certain types of deep-well casing. This 
statement must be qualified, however, in the light of the users’ overriding prefer- 
ence for seamless tubing and casing: this aspect of casing standards is dealt 
with in the following material. 


Types and Sizes: 


As mentioned above, drill pipe is made and used in many sizes and must 
meet most exacting specifications. 

Casing is made in a number of grades, each of which in turn is further 
sub-divided by sizes and weights. The most commonly used grades of casing 
are known in the trade as J.55 and H.40. Lesser quantities of N.80 and P.110 
are also used. The symbols designate grades of casing having various strengths; 
it is, of course, necessary to use progressively stronger casing as a hole increases 
in depth. H.40 is sometimes known as “surface string” and may be used for 
lining the first 600 feet of a well; it has a yield strength of 40,000 pounds per 
square inch. Further down the hole, J.55 is used to considerable depths (the 
wall thickness increases with depth) and the yield strength of J.55 is 55,000 
pounds per square inch. In very deep holes, it is necessary to utilize casing of 
great strength, such as N.80 and P.110; these grades have yield strengths of 
80,000 pounds and 110,000 pounds respectively. The added strength results from 
heat-treating or, in some instances, from the use of nickel-alloyed steel. 


By far the greatest consumption of casing is in grade J.55, which 1s estimated 
by users to account for approximately 90 p.c. of the total used. The remaining 
10 p.c. largely consists of H.40, N.80 and P.110. 
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A number of sizes are usually made in each grade of casing, particularly in 
the case of J.55. As a general rule, Canadian requirements are for casing from 
41 inches OD to 13% inches OD. The heaviest demand, however, is for 53-inch, 
7-inch and 103-inch casing. The following have been suggested to the Board as 
being representative of casing and tubing requirements: 


(a) 3500 ft. well—12 tons of 103 inch; 40 tons of 7 inch; 12 tons of tubing; 
total, 64 tons; 


(b) 4500 ft. well—12 tons of 10% inch; 51 tons of 7 inch; 15 tons of tubing; 
total 78 tons. 


By far the greater part of the tubing used in North America at present is 
seamless,—because, the users say, this type has the strength to resist “whipping” 
and other stresses. 


Casing is manufactured by the electric-resistance welding process and by 
various seamless methods, as outlined previously. Both electric-weld and seam- 
less casing fully qualify under the API requirements. In spite of this, there is 
a considerable difference of opinion between the users of casing and the manu- 
facturers of welded casing with respect to the merits of seamless casing versus 
welded casing. The manufacturers of welded casing point to the fact that their 
casing meets all the API standards and has, they believe, a very good record in 
actual usage. At the public hearings before the Board, expert witnesses appar- 
ently were not in a position to submit concrete evidence to disprove these state- 
ments. In spite of this, the users appear to have an overwhelming preference 
for seamless casing and usually will use the welded only when they cannot 
obtain seamless. In support of this position, representatives of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association (C.P.A.)—which represents 97 p.c. of companies in Canada 
engaged in the exploration, drilling, production and supply of petroleum products 
—made the following statement at the public hearing: 


“We certainly cannot subscribe to the suggestions made by Page-Hersey, 
Standard Tube and T.I. Ltd. or Atlas Steels Ltd., that welded and seamless line 
pipe or oil-country tubular goods are comparable for our purposes. In our 
view, and for our purposes, seamless tubing or casing is much superior to the 
others. Our experience has been that there is less trouble with seamless, either 
in bending, breaking or splitting .. . . The reason for taking exception to this 
statement (by the above-mentioned producers) is that an electric-welded tube 
or pipe is not completely homogeneous as (it is) in the seamless process of 
manufacture, hence the possibility occurs of having an imperfect or non- 
homogeneous metallurgic condition which is susceptible to failure. ... Some 
of the problems are high internal and external pressures, tension, compression, 
torque and susceptibility to acid gases. If the electric-welded pipe is completely 
normalized and stress relieved through full heat treatment .... the tensile 
collapse and burst requirements of the specifications can be met .... Our 
information indicates that there is only one manufacturer on this continent who 
has facilities to properly carry out this process.” 


The representatives of the C.P.A. stated that the API specifications do not 
require “normalizing” of welded tubular goods, except for the higher strength 
casing, such as N.80. Nevertheless, users apparently are reluctant to use welded 
casing unless it is so treated. 


The C.P.A. also drew attention to a ruling of The Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation Board of the Province of Alberta, stating the Board had not 
yet had sufficient experience to formulate a definite policy regarding the use 
of welded casing versus seamless casing.* The ruling did say, however, that 


*For later communication from Conservation Board, see Appendix E. 
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“there have been numerous failures of electric-welded line pipe in oil and gas 
lines .... For this reason and until the electric-welded casing has been 
proven to be of equal strength to the seamless casing, the Board will not permit 
its use in deep wells or where it would be subjected to high pressures or exposed 
to a highly corrosive gas’. Although there is no definite demarcation line 
between “deep” wells and other wells, the general consensus of opinion appears 
to be that any well which goes much beyond 5,000 or 6,000 feet could be con- 
sidered a deep well. One responsible representative of the oil industry estimated 
that approximately half of all wells would be 5,000 feet or deeper. 


Demand: 


The consumption of oil-country goods in Canada has grown rapidly. Reli- 
able statistics are available only for casing, but, since this product forms the 
greater part of total “down-hole” pipe, it gives a good indication as to trend. 
In 1950, domestic production of casing plus imports amounted to 34,683 tons; 
in 1954, it was 98,583 tons; in 1956, 8 months of imports plus 10 months of 
domestic production show a total of 113,772 tons. If tubing consumption, which 
is said to amount to 20 to 25 p.c. of the tonnage used, were added to the 1956 
figures, these would be even more impressive. 

It has been estimated by various oil-producing companies that their require- 
ments of oil-country goods in 1957 will exceed 225,000 tons. This forecast is 
based on drilling 3,000 wells, about one-twelfth more than in 1956. 


Cost of Casing and Tubing: 


Oil producers estimate that from 15 to 20 p.c. of the total cost of drilling 
the average oil well consists of tubing and casing. On this basis the tubing and 
casing in an average well would cost about $15,000. The C.P.A. pointed out 
at the public hearing that if the pipe-companies’ request for a 224 p.c. rate of 
duty were implemented, the cost of the average well would be increased by about 
$3,375; this is an increase of roughly 4 p.c. in the cost of the average well. 


Sources of Supply: 


In most years practically all oil-country goods used by the Canadian oil 
industry have been imported. In the case of drill pipe, there is no Canadian 
production. Although tubing and casing, both seamless and welded, have been 
produced in Canada, the tonnage is small in relation to imports. It is generally 
agreed by both users and domestic pipe-manufacturers that the latter can obtain 
business only during periods of short supply; in other words, when imports 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity to meet the oil producers’ requirements. 
The following table would appear to bear this out, since, in both 1952 and 1956, 
casing was in short supply throughout the world and in these years Page-Hersey 
was called upon to supply considerably greater tonnages than in other years 
when supplies were more freely available. Even in these years, Page-Hersey 
supplied a relatively minor proportion of the total needs. 


Oil and Gas Well Casing 
(tons of 2,000 lbs. ) 


Canadian Production 


Year Seamless Welded Imports 
TOS0TIS- SBS: OTA, 2a S.. 08. 1,037 — 33 , 646 

LOD Zee. Setdsl. Bete eeoeatts . ee RSs sabe gt 2,993 OF OhG 735212 

RESINS. EE CR ea oT eee ae ee 1,042 — 95,617 

AE tes ee ae ct ae oe ane 25 — 98 , 583 

1S iS hae A ae ee ati) 158 91,833 

LODO peel ee: gto oe oh ge et ha $5395x( LOrmas?) o8,753 103 ,624 (8 mos. ) 
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The reasons for this lack of business for Page-Hersey, (the sole Canadian 
producer until the present time) relate directly to price, sizes and types of casing. 
It was freely admitted by Page-Hersey at the public hearings that its prices are 
well above prices of imported casing. Secondly, Page-Hersey can produce seam- 
less in sizes from 44 to 7 inches OD, whereas the demand is for sizes up to and 
including 133 inches. Lastly, while Page-Hersey can produce both welded and 
seamless casing, it charges a premium price for the latter type; this again 
increases the gap between this company’s prices and those of imports, especially 
since the demand is for seamless casing. Page-Hersey contended, of course, that 
the policy hitherto prevailing of duty-free entry of oil-country goods had 
deprived that firm of any incentive to go more extensively than it had into the 
production of such tubing and casing. 


The opening of the Mannesmann plant in 1957 will result in a wider range 
of casing being available in Canada in that this firm will produce seamless casing 
from 44 inches OD to 103 inches OD. Thus, with the exception of 133 inch 
casing, which is used in relatively small quantities, all sizes are likely to be 
made in Canada. Mannesmann has announced that it will initially produce 
erades H.40 and J.55, which account for over 90 p.c. of usage; in June, 1957, 
it will produce N.80 and P.110; and finally, it hopes to produce in 1958 tubing 
and coupling pipe. These grades of casing will, according to the company, be 
produced in all sizes and weights within the range indicated above. Mannes- 
mann’s ultimate capacity of 225,000 tons of casing and line pipe and 75,000 tons 
of tubing is the equivalent of something fairly close to present Canadian casing 
requirements and in tubing is greater than today’s requirements. This company 
also stated at the public hearings its intention to make drill pipe, possibly 
in 1958. 


Subsequent to the public hearings in June, Mannesmann made certain 
revisions in the above-outlined production schedule; these were made in the 
light of progress to the end of November in constructing the firm’s new mill at 
Sault Ste. Marie. The revised schedule submitted by Mannesmann is as follows: 
By April, 1957, 1t will be producing line pipe and J.55 casing in sizes 54, 7 and 
4 inches OD; other sizes of J.55 to 103 inches OD will be available later in 
the year. Casing in grades H.40, N.80 and P.110 will be produced in the third 
quarter of 1957, as required. Before January 1, 1958, the mill will have the 
capacity to produce 150,000 tons of casing per annum; of this amount 
approximately 100,000 tons will be available by April, 1957, and an additional 
50,000 tons in August. The company stated that its casing will be threaded and 
completely ready for use. Engineering preparations for a tube mill are under 
way and it is planned that construction will be started in mid-1957 for com- 
pletion in mid-1958. 


The fact that Mannesmann has stated that it will have the capacity to 
produce 150,000 tons of casing per annum does not mean that the company is 
necesarily committed to producing this quantity. It would be posible, for 
instance, to increase output of line pipe at the expense of casing production; 
furthermore, the fact that a duty of 224 p.c. applies to line pipe under 104 inches 
in diameter for the transmission of petroleum, whereas casing enters duty-free, 
could have an influence on the allocation of production. The decision rests, of 
course, entirely with Mannesmann. 


When Mannesmann brings these various lines into production, there is almost 
sure to be much less dependence upon imports, a shift in trade that will gain 
impetus as Mannesmann rounds out its lines, for the reason that oil-country 
goods must often be purchased on a “package” basis. Many pipe and tube mills, 
for example, are willing to sell tubing only if the purchaser takes a considerably 
greater tonnage of casing of 7-inch or greater diameter. In a number of instances, 
the quota ratio of tubing to casing is 18 to 100, whereas in actual usage the 
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ratio is nearer 25 to 100. As this may not infrequently leave the buyer in the 
position of having to pay a premium for tubing, he is inclined to buy his 
requirements of casing from a producer who can also supply tubing. Mannes- 
mann states that it will be in this position by June, 1958; Page-Hersey has 
supplied tubing from time to time, but, it is understood, at a higher price. 


Sales of casing in sizes 44- and 54-inch diameters and of grades N.80 and 
P.110 are frequently tied also to sales of larger-sized casing. The C.P.A. 
expressed some concern that supplies of tubing and high-strength casing from 
abroad might be difficult to obtain if increased tariffs should force oil companies 
to purchase the “bread and butter” lines in Canada. There are indications, 
however, that some European producers will sell high-strength casing without 
other casing. Whether or not they charge a premium is not known. Once 
Canadian producers are in a position to supply adequate quantities of both 
tubing and casing, in all sizes generally used, Canadian users may not be nearly 
so dependent on “tied” or “basket”? purchases from non-Canadian sources, 
provided, of course, that domestic prices are reasonably competitive. 


OPERATION OF THREE DRAWBACK ITEMS RE PIPES AND TUBES 


In Schedule B to the Customs Tariff are three Drawback Items affecting 
- the duty payable on imports of pipes and tubes. These items are Nos. 1017, 
1018 and 1018a, all of which are set out in detail in NOTES REGARDING 
EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS in PART IV hereof. For the purposes of this 
section, these three items may be summarized as follows: 


Item 1017: Provides for a drawback of 50 p.c. of duties paid on imports of 
lapwelded tubing four inches or more in diameter, for use in casing water, oil 
or gas wells or for the transmission of natural gas under high pressure; 


Item 1018: Provides for a drawback of 50 p.c. of duties paid on imports of 
seamless tubing more than four inches in diameter, for use in the transmission of 
natural gas under high pressure; 


Item 1018a: Provides for a drawback of 50 p.c. of duties paid on imports of 
electric-welded pipe more than sixteen inches in diameter, for use in the transmis- 
sion of natural gas under high pressure. 


Each of the above drawbacks applies equally to couplings and parts thereof 
for the pipes or tubes and the prescribed uses of the same. 


At the public sittings relative to Reference No. 119, interest in the con- 
tinuance of item 1017 was expressed by the representative of the Canadian 
Petroleum Association, who felt that the item might be widened to include, as 
well, seamless and electric-welded, with diameter of as low as two inches. He 
contended that the item might then be of advantage to municipalities in the 
distribution, locally, of natural gas. It was recorded at the public sitting that 
no drawback had been paid under this item for some years. 


It will be noted that each of the two remaining items (1018 and 1018a) 
applies solely to pipes or tubes—in the one case, seamless; in the other, electric- 
welded—used in gas pipelines. In other words, neither item can be resorted to 
by the builders or users of oil pipelines. 
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Allowing for the operation of these two drawback items (where drawback 
applies), it would appear that the net duty payable on imports thereunder would 
be as follows: 


Under Under 
Size of Pipe or Tubing BERT arti M.F.N. Tariff 
SOgITIICSS, UD GO ft ke Pete tre 15 'p.c 224 p.c 
Seamless, 4’ to 1039s. a-ha. : 7 {D.C 114 p.c 
Seamless over LOS it we A 5.p.c toy DC 
Welded s11;t0, LOsikre tea ore cal 15 p.c 22% p.c 
Welded: 103" totlG 229 Serr te ae 10 p.c 15° p.c 
Welded;tover (1607... WPF. oe 5D pic Vic yey 
In short, the lowest duty applicable at present is: 
On’ Seamlessai°78) . OLA, SI p.G: Var D.C: 
Oni Welded si aiigh a Rill et es DDG, (Ee 


It should be noted also that while item 1018 has been in effect for many 
years (see list of payments thereunder in notes under Part IV), item 1018a was 
added to Schedule B only in 1955. A list of drawbacks already paid (if any) 
under this item would, therefore, be of little value as a criterion of its importance, 
since potential recipients of drawbacks have a period of three years from 
importation in which to file claims with the authorities administering the 
drawback. 


In drafting the Schedule embodied in Part IV of this Report, the Board has 
given consideration to the operation of these Drawback Items and to the views 
thereon, pro and con, that were put before it by the interested parties. 
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PART IV 


The Tariff Board necessarily has regarded this Report on Reference No. 119 
(Pipes and Tubes) as being in a very real sense supplementary to its Report on 
Reference No. 118 (Basic Iron and Steel), for the reason that the schedule 
recommended in the latter embodies proposals regarding the tariff treatment to 
be accorded—if the Report on Reference No. 118 be adopted—to the chief raw 
materials of the pipe and tube industry, viz: such flat-rolled forms of iron or steel 
as strip and so-called skelp, whether hot-rolled or cold-rolled. In the past, these 
raw materials have been dutiable at rates of Free—5 p.c—5 p.c., with special 
provisions—either by tariff items or drawback items—for the free entry of such 
materials in the event that the pipes or tubes to be made therefrom were them- 
selves entitled to entry free of duty. 


The Board’s report on Reference No. 118 has recommended that the duties 
applicable generally to the flat-rolled steels for pipe-making be increased from 
Free—5 p.c.—d p.c. to Free—10 p.c.—20 p.c. The schedule below deals, inter 
alia, with the remaining raw material of the pipe-maker—steel billets for the 
manufacture of seamless pipe—by recommending the discontinuance of drawback 
item No. 1028. 


The schedule proposed below for insertion in Schedule A to the Customs 
Tariff departs radically in structure from that at present operative: (1) classi- 
fication of pipes or tubes on the basis of diameter is discontinued; (2) classifica- 
tion on the basis of value per pound is no longer a feature of the tariff; (3) the 
number of tariff and drawback items is substantially reduced; (4) several end- 
use items relative to pipes or tubes are recommended for cancellation; (5) in 
general, the duties to be applicable to pipes and tubes are increased; and (6) 
moderate rates of duty are proposed on so-called “ozl-country-goods”, 1.e.—casing 
and tubing for natural gas and oil wells. 


Such increases in duty as the Board feels warranted in recommending 
reflect the growing importance of the pipe and tube industry in Canada and the 
significance of that industry in the national economy. The rates of duty pro- 
posed have been struck only after serious consideration of their impact, or pos- 
sible impact, upon the users of pipes and tubes, more particularly the great 
extractive industries and the gas and oil pipe-line companies. The declining 
incidence of the protection afforded to the manufacturers of oil-country goods 
by (heretofore) highly favourable freight-differentials has been a factor that has 
had to be weighed by the Board in arriving at its proposals—and, indeed, in 
causing it to decide against reductions in duties which, but for this factor, might 
have appeared justifiable. 


———————— 


Having concluded its inquiry, and being desirous of presenting its proposals 
regarding Pipes and Tubes at or about the same date as that on which its 
Report on Basic Iron and Steel is transmitted, 


The Tariff Board has the honour to submit to the Minister of Finance the 
following recommendations respecting the tariff treatment of Pipes or Tubes of 
Iron or Steel: 

I. That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following tariff 
items, descriptions ‘and rates of duty appertaining thereto: 396, 396a, 397(a), 
397(b), 397(c), 397(d), 398, 398a, 398b, 398c, 398d, 398e, 399, 399, 3995, 
399¢, 400, 410b, 410d, 410g, 4102, 848 (1 ye 848 (2), 848 (3), 848 (4), and by insert- 
ing the following items, descriptions and rates of duty in the said Schedule A: 


3” 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff 


1 Pipes or tubes of cast iron, whether or not 
COA TCONO UNCd air yc coun ct Mae ene ie D.C: 123 p.c. 25 p.c. 


2 Fittings and couplings of cast iron and parts 
thenelOrs . Wists REY! SS. RS ELE oe LODE. 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


ies) 


(a) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, n.o.p., 
with plain or processed ends, whether 
or not coated or lined; fittings and 
couplings therefor and parts of the 
SAIC Rit we trieedaede. 66 oe EES. ve 123 p.c. 225 p.c. 30 p.c. 


(b) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, seamless, 
bold.dra whist tae. oot cm ee eee Free 5 4 p.c: 10 p.e. 


4 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain, 
swelled or thickened ends, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture or 
repair of pressure parts of boilers, pulp 
mill digesters and vessels for the refining of 
(OY ola te li TU RS ma a ame Free DC aU De: 


5 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain 
ends, when imported for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of rolls for paper-making 
IACDINER cs ct “ake ves pine ebs ae bee oumon eee Ops 5 4 P.Ce 15 sp.c 30 p.c. 


6 Tubes of iron or steel, seamless, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of bearings, for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
bearings in their own factories............ Free 5s D.e 15. p.c. 


7 Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, not 
further manufactured than forged or bent to 
shape, whether or not deburred or descaled, 
when imported by manufacturers of welding 
fittings and couplings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such fittings and 
couplings, in their own factories.......... Free TU sac: 25 p.c. 


8 Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively 
in washing or dry cleaning coal at coal 
mines or coke plants; machinery and ap- 
paratus for use exclusively in producing 
coke and gas; machinery and apparatus for 
use exclusively in the distillation or re- 
covery of products from coal tar or gas; 
and complete parts of all the foregoing, not 
to include motive power, tanks for gas, nor 
pipes or valves of iron or steel............. Free LO pc: 123 p.c. 


9 Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and 
complete parts thereof, for use exclusively 
in drilling for water or in prospecting for 
minerals, not to include motive power..... Free Free Free 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


10 Articles for use exclusively in the metal- 


11 


12 


lurgy or smelting of iron, viz.: machinery 
and apparatus for sintering or nodulizing 
iron ore, concentrated or not, or flue 
dust; machinery and apparatus for use ex- 
clusively in the construction, equipment 
and repairs of blast furnaces for smelting 
iron ore, such machinery and apparatus to 
include hot blast stoves and burners, blast 
piping and valves connecting the blowing 
engines with the furnace, scale cars, charg- 
ing and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace 
gas piping, cleaners and washers; parts of 
the foregoing, not to include structural iron 
work nor pipes or valves of iron or steel..... 


Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts 


thereof, for the recovery of solid or liquid 
particles from flue or other waste gases at 
metallurgical or industrial plants, not to 
include motive power, tanks for gas, nor 
pipes or valves of iron or steel............ 


(1) All machinery and apparatus and parts 
thereof (including motive power) and 
drilling mud, for use exclusively in 
exploratory or discovery work in con- 
nection with, and development, deple- 
tion and production of petroleum or 
Meavural one weiss wae co 5 Ge + ee heer 


(2) Machinery and apparatus and parts 
thereof (including motive power) of a 
class or kind not made in Canada and 
drilling mud, for use in the exploration, 
discovery, development and operation of 
potash and rock salt mines or for use in 
the production of muriate of potash, or 
for use in the production of crushed 
and. screened Trockisalt hence. ay scl 


(3) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, com- 
monly known as ‘‘oil-country goods’’, 
being casing or tubing and fittings or 
couplings therefor, for use in connec- 
tion with natural gas or oil wells....... 


(4) Drill-pipe, for use in connection with 
Beata) CAS OF OUMVC Re usar ats t tees 


(5) Materials for use in the manufacture of 
the goods enumerated in sub-items (1), 
(2))43) 0n(4)-of this item 25 i.e eet 
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British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


Free 


BD Dts 


Free 


Free 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 
Tariff 


Do p.c. 


WE ees 


Free 


Free 


General 
Tariff 


On Dc. 


123 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


20 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


II. That Schedule B to the said Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom the following drawback items, descriptions and amounts of customs 
duty subject to drawback thereunder: 1017, 1018, 1018a, 1028, and by inserting 
the following drawback item, description and amount of customs duty subject 
to drawback thereunder in the said Schedule B: 


Portion of Duty (not 
including Special 


Item When Subject Duty or Dumping Duty) 
No. Goods to Drawback Payable as Drawback 
1018 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel: When used in the 
(a) seamless, more than four transmission of 
inches in diameter; natural gas under 
(b) electric-welded, more than high pressure to 
sei vi inches in diameter; points of distribution 50 p.c. 
an 


(c) fittings and couplings for the 
foregoing, and parts of the 


H. B. McKINNON, 


Chairman. 


Fidy LEDUG 
Vice-Chairman. 


W. W. BUCHANAN, 
Member. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 119 
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RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS 
RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 1: CAST IRON PIPES 


1. Pipes or tubes of cast iron, whether or not coated or lined: 
74 p.c. 124 p.c. 2000.C. 


This proposed item will replace existing tariff items 396 and 396a, the notes 
on which please see. As those notes reveal, the major imports under existing 
item 396 consist of cast-iron pressure pipe, while cast-iron soil pipe enters chiefly 
under item 396a. In each case, the United Kingdom is the chief source of supply. 


At the public hearings, many requested that there be established separate 
items for pressure-pipe and soil-pipe, on the ground that these were the products 
of entirely separate divisions of the industry and, further, that the values per 
ton differed substantially. Another reason for the proposed division of the item 
was to facilitate the compilation of data re imports. 


After due consideration, the Board has decided that one undivided item, 
as above, should suffice. The proposed rate of 74 p.c. under the B.P. Tariff is 
about the equivalent of the $5.00 per ton leviable at present under item 396; 
as regards a rate of 74 p.c. on soil-pipe, it is not regarded that this should prove 
a serious deterrent to imports which appear to have a value of about $130-$160 
per ton. 


Cast-steel pipe which, if imported in the past, would have been classifiable 
under either of existing items 396 or 396a (probably the latter) will not in future 
be admissible under the proposed item No. 1; most of it will fall under proposed 
item No. 3. The new item will, on the other hand, provide for not only coated 
but also for lined pipe (e.g—asphalt lined). 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 2: CAST IRON FITTINGS 


2. Fittings and couplings of cast iron and parts therefor: 
LO 5p:¢: 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


Under the existing tariff schedule, couplings and fittings of all kinds, includ- 
ing those of cast iron, have been dutiable under tariff item 400 at 20 p.c— 
224 p.c—30 p.c. The Board suggests that cast-iron fittings be given a separate 
classification, partly on the ground that, unlike other steel fittings, they are not 
the product, solely, of a major industry but very frequently are produced in 
relatively small foundries in various provinces. (See note on tariff item 400). 
The rates proposed represent a small reduction in duty under the M.F.N. Tariff 
and a substantial reduction under the B.P. Tariff, it having been contended 
by British producers at the public hearings that they simply could not ship 
couplings or fittings to Canada in the face of the existing duty of 20 p.c. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 3: PIPES OR TUBES, N.O.P. 


3.(a) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, n.o.p., with plain or processed ends, whether 
or not coated or lined; fittings and couplings therefor and parts of the 
same : 


125 p.c. 224 p.c. 30 p.c. 


Under the schedule now proposed, this will be the main (or “basket’’) item 
relative to pipes or tubes of iron or steel. It will cover, wholly or in part, such 
pipes and tubes as enter at present under some 15 or more existing items: 
Nos. 396a; 397(a), (b), (c) and (d); 398a, 398b, 398e; 399, 399a, 399b, 399c; 
410b, 410g and 410z, the notes on each of which please see. It will cover also 
all fittings and couplings for such pipes or tubes (other than cast-iron fittings) 
which are dutiable at present under tariff item 400. As in the case of recom- 
mended item No. 1, coated or lined products are specifically provided for in 
the wording. By virtue of the “n.o.p.” provision, the proposed item will include 
in its coverage all pipes or tubes, n.o.p., whether or not these are hot-rolled, 
cold-drawn or cold-reduced; and whether seamless, welded by any process, or 
not-joined. Since the proposed item provides for no distinction as to the 
diameter of the pipes to be admissible thereunder, it will not be subject to 
varying rates on the basis of that criterion, as is the situation at present under 
many tariff items which (in the event of the adoption of item No. 3) will 
disappear from the schedule. 


Of the existing items which provide for duty on the basis of diameter, by 
far the most important are tariff items 397(a) and (b), the former of which 
covers pipes or tubes not more than 104 inches in diameter; and the latter, 
those of larger diameters. More specifically, pipes of the seamless type are 
now made in Canada by Page-Hersey up to and including seven inches in 
diameter; pipes welded (by various processes) actually are manufactured at 
present up to 16 inches and in the near future will be produced up to 36 inches 
in diameter. Tubing is made in diameter ranges from a fraction of an inch to 
four or more inches, a very important producer, other than Page-Hersey, being 
Standard Tube at Woodstock. It appears to have been the policy of succeeding 
Governments in Canada to alter the diameter specified in the main item, 397(a), 
as Canadian production came into being—from two inches and smaller in 1897, 
to 104 inches as at present. Despite production by Page-Hersey up to 16 inches, 
the tariff item has not been amended since 1930. Under the Board’s proposals, 
item No. 3 will include all ranges and practically all kinds of pipes or tubes 
of iron or steel. 


The pipe and tube industry in Canada is on the verge of a striking expansion 
—not only as regards ordinary seamless or welded pipes or tubes but also as 
regards those precise types or kinds known to the trade as ‘“‘oil-country goods” 
(see proposed item 12(3)). These developments are more fully set out in the 
notes on existing tariff items and drawback items as well as in those portions 
of this Report headed Part II and Part III. In formulating its proposals regard- 
ing the rates of duty to be applied to its proposed item No. 3, the Board has taken 
cognizance of the changes now taking place in the industry in Canada, as well 
as of those in prospect in the immediate future; at the same time, it has tried 
to keep in mind not only the interests of non-Canadian producers but also those 
of certain segments of Canadian industry which are dependent to a very great 
extent on supplies of pipes and tubes. 


Disregarding for the purposes of this note such special users as the petroleum 
industry and the gas-transmission companies—both of which are discussed in 
notes pertaining to certain end-use or drawback items—the tariff items which 
in the past have loomed largest in volume and value of imports have been: 
item 397(a), with rates of 15 p.c—224 p.c_—3s0 p.c. and 397(b), with rates of 
10 p.c.—15 p.c.—20 p.c., (see Existing Item notes on each as to tonnages and 
values of imports). Equally, these have been the two tariff items of greatest 
value and significance for the Canadian producers of pipes and tubes. The 
rates of 15 p.c.—224 p.c—30 p.c. on item 397(a)—pipe not more than 104 inches 
in diameter—have been protective in their incidence to the extent that imports 
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thereunder have represented normally only about 15 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. These protective duties have in the past been linked with 
corresponding rates of Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. on skelp, the raw material of the 
pipe industry. In its Report on Reference No. 118 (Basic Iron and Steel) the 
Board has recommended that the duties on skelp or strip imported for the 
manufacture of pipes or tubes should be increased to Free and 10 p.c. (B.P. and 
M.F.N.). It sees no sound reason, however, why the M.F.N. rate on the finished 
products should be increased beyond the 224 p.c. applicable at present to pipes 
and tubes not more than 104 inches in diameter. While the pipe-maker’s 
‘processing margin” of 174 p.c. (the difference between 224 p.c. on his finished 
product and 5 p.c. on his raw material) will be reduced under these proposals 
to one of 124 p.c., it is to be borne in mind that, to the extent he is now produc- 
ing pipe over 104 inches (and may in the very near future be producing up to 
diameters of 30 or 36 inches) his protection (M.F.N.) is increased from 15 p.c. 
to 224 p.c. In so far as concerns the B.P. Tariff, the proposed rate of 124 p.c. 
is a reduction of 24 p.c. from the B.P. rate on item 397(a) and an increase of 
24 p.c. above the B.P. rate on existing item 397(b). 


Another feature of this proposed item is that it will embrace all fittings and 
couplings dutiable at present under tariff item 400 at rates of 20 p.c.—224 p.c.— 
30 p.c. Information elicited at the public sittings has induced the Board to 
propose the reduction of the B.P. rate from 20 p.c. to 124 p.c. 

As regards certain specific end-use items at present operative (in particular, 
items 398b, 398e, 399a, 399b, 399c; and in so far as relates to pipes or tubes 
thereunder, items 410b, 410d, 410g and 410z) the Board sees no justification for 
their continuance. Pipes or tubes at present classified under these items, or 
any one of them, will in future fall for the most part (and probably entirely) 
under the provisions of proposed item No. 3. 


(b) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, seamless, cold-drawn: 
Free 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 


Tariff item 398, as at present worded, covers cold-drawn seamless tubing, 
valued at not less than five cents per pound. Under this item is imported a very 
substantial tonnage of seamless cold-drawn tubing, much of which is manu- 
factured into drill-pipe for hard-rock mining; some of this imported tubing may 
be used also in the manufacture of bushings, etc. There is very little domestic 
production of cold-drawn seamless tubing—although Page-Hersey has cold- 
drawing equipment and Standard Tube has machinery for cold-reducing. The 
evidence at the public sittings was largely to the effect that the Canadian 
tubing was “not good enough” for hard-rock drill-pipe and that, even if duties 
were to be increased, the makers of such mining pipe would continue to import 
their steel tubing, chiefly from the United States. The Board recommends 
continuance of the item altered in wording but unamended as to B.P. and M.F.N. 
rates. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 4: PRESSURE TUBES 


4. Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain, swelled or thickened ends, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture or repair of pressure parts 
of boilers, pulp mill digesters and vessels for the refining of oil: 


Free 5 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This is a continuation in wording of an end-use item generally referred 
to as the “boiler-tube item”, namely, existing item 399 (Free—Free—Free). For 
general information regarding the operation of the existing item see under Existing 
Item Notes. The Board sees no reason why the rates should not be revised to 
read: Free—5 p.c.—20 p.c. 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 5: TUBES FOR PAPER-ROLLS 


5. Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, with plain ends, when imported for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of rolls for paper-making machinery: 


BaD. 15 p.c. 30 p.c. 


At present, tubes for use in making rolls for paper-making machinery enter 
under either or both of two items: 398a, at Free—15 p.c.—30 p.c., or 397(a), at 
15 p.c.—224 p.c.—30 p.c., depending upon diameter. The rates proposed for the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs are regarded as a reasonable adjustment to a single 
classification from the two at present operative. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 6: TUBES FOR BEARINGS 


6. Tubes of iron or steel, seamless, when imported by manufacturers of bear- 
ings, for use exclusively in the manufacture of bearings in their own 
factories: 


Free 5 p.c. Poeuec, 


Existing tariff item 398c provides for entry, duty free, of seamless tubing 
valued at not less than five cents per pound, when imported for use in the 
manufacture of roller bearings. The item now proposed removes the reference 
to value per pound, is widened to cover the manufacture of any kind of bearing, 
and will, if adopted, impose a duty of 5 p.c. under the M.F.N. tariff. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 7: FITTINGS AND COUPLINGS 


7. Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, not further manufactured than 
forged or bent to shape, whether or not deburred or descaled, when imported 
by manufacturers of welding fittings and couplings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such fittings and couplings, in their own factories: 


Free 10 p.c. 2D02).¢: 


This item, as did its predecessor (398d), covers materials for use in making 
couplings and fittings. 

A number of minor revisions have been made in the wording, based on 
the recommendations of both pipe and fittings manufacturers. The B.P. and 
M.F.N. rates of duty are unchanged at Free and 10 p.c., respectively. The 
general rate has been reduced from 35 p.c. to 25 p.c. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 8: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


8. Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in washing or dry cleaning 
coal at coal mines or coke plants; machinery and apparatus for use exclu- 
sively in producing coke and gas; machinery and apparatus for use exclu- 
sively in the distillation or recovery of products from coal tar or gas; and 
complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include motive power, tanks for 
gas, nor pipes or valves of iron or steel: 


Free 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


Existing tariff item 410b provides for all the machinery and apparatus 
named in the above proposed item, but excludes from the benefits of the item 
pipes or valves of iron or steel 104 inches or less in diameter. The proposed 
item excludes all pipes or valves, which probably will become classifiable under 
proposed item No. 3. The opinion of the Board is that this end-use item need 
not be continued in so far as concerns pipes or valves of iron or steel. (See note 
on 410b under Existing Item notes.) 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 9: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


9. Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and complete parts thereof, for use 
exclusively in drilling for water or in prospecting for minerals, not to 
include motive power: 


Free Free Free 


Existing item 410d (the note on which please see) provides entry, duty free, 
of certain goods, for the uses named in the above proposed item, and as well 
for certain other goods, including seamless tubing of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, for use in casing natural gas or oil wells. As will be seen from the 
note on recommended item No. 12 of this proposed schedule, all the ‘natural 
gas or oil well” requirements provided for at present under item 410d are now 
provided under the terms of proposed item No. 12; hence, item No. 9, above, 
is merely what remains of item 410d after the re-grouping of “oil-country” 
goods in new item No. 12. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 10: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


10. Articles for use exclusively in the metallurgy or smelting of iron, viz.: 
machinery and apparatus for sintering or nodulizing iron ore, concentrated 
or not, or flue dust; machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in the 
construction, equipment and repairs of blast furnaces for smelting iron ore, 
such machinery and apparatus to include hot blast stoves and burners, 
blast piping and valves connecting the blowing engines with the furnace, 
scale cars, charging and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace gas piping, 
cleaners and washers; parts of the foregoing, not to include structural iron 
work nor pipes or valves of iron or steel: 


Free 5p. c. up-c: 


Under existing item 410g, all the above machinery and apparatus for the 
uses specified are provided (at rates of Free—5 p.c—sd p.c.) except “wrought 
iron pipe or valves 104 inches and under in diameter’, these being specifically 
excluded from the item. Under the proposed item, the exclusion is widened to 
embrace pipes and valves of all diameters. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 11: CERTAIN APPARATUS 


11. Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts thereof, for the recovery of 
solid or liquid particles from flue or other waste gases at metallurgical or 
industrial plants, not to include motive power, tanks for gas, nor pipes or 
valves of iron or steel: 


5 p.c. 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


Existing item 410z, in providing for certain machinery and apparatus for 
specified uses, excludes from such coverage pipes and valves 104 inches or less 
in diameter. Under the proposed item above, all pipes or valves of iron or 
steel are excluded. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 12: OIL-COUNTRY GOODS 


Existing tariff item 848 (in four sub-items) provides for free entry of much 
machinery and apparatus—including (by specific reference thereto) seamless, 
lap-welded and electric-welded iron or steel casing, tubing and drill-pipe—for 
use in connection with natural gas or oil wells. It provides, as well, for certain 
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machinery and apparatus—including certain casing and tubing—for use in con- 
nection with the extraction of rock salt and potash. Further, in its final sub- 
item, item 848 provides for the free entry of “materials for use in the manu- 
facture of the goods enumerated” in the other sub-divisions of the item. Any 
one wishing to understand the provisions of recommended item No. 12, which 
supersedes item 848 in its entirety, should read first the note on item 848 under 
Existing Item Notes of this Report. 


Proposed item No. 12 may best be dealt with in terms of its five sub-items: 


(1) All machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive 
power) and drilling mud, for use exclusively in exploratory or discovery 
work in connection with, and development, depletion and production 
of petroleum or natural gas wells: 


Free Free Free 


This is a continuation, unchanged as to either wording or rates, of 
item 848(1) except as regards the pipes and tubes referred to therein. 


(2) Machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive power) 
of a class or kind not made in Canada and drilling mud, for use in the 
exploration, discovery, development and operation of potash and rock 
salt mines or for use in the production of muriate of potash, or for use 
in the production of crushed and screened rock salt: 


Free Free Free 


This is a continuation, unchanged as to either wording or rates, of 
item 848(2)—which did not fall within the terms of reference to the Board. 


(3) Pipes or tubes of iron or steel, commonly known as “oil-country goods”, 
being casing or tubing and fittings or couplings therefor, for use in 
connection with natural gas or oil wells: 


Oo pre. 74 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This sub-item provides for the casing and tubing covered at present 
by the final clause of existing item 848(1)—which, it will be recalled, has 
been excluded from the terms of recommended item 12(1). All casing or 
tubing of iron or steel, welded or seamless and regardless of diameter, con- 
tinue, under this revised sub-item, to be covered if for the purposes named, 
but the Board has recommended that such casing and tubing be in future 
dutiable at the rates above quoted. 


Seamless tubing or casing can be and has been made by Page-Hersey up 
to seven inches in diameter, Shortly, much wider ranges of casing will be 
available from Mannesmann. Favourable freight differentials which, at 
present, serve to provide, in western oil fields, a substantial degree of pro- 
tection for the Canadian producers of oil-country goods, have now been 
diluted by way of further agreed freight charges to be effective on and after 
December 27, 1956; these will apply to casing and tubing imported from 
overseas countries and laid-down at consuming points in the provinces of 
western Canada, as far east as Manitoba. In short, the Canadian producers 
who, up to the present, have been able to shelter under the umbrella of 
favourable freight differentials must now depend in large measure upon the 
customs tariff if they are to have any protection at all. For the purposes 
of this sub-item it is unnecessary to repeat here all the information regard- 
ing oil-well and gas-well casing and tubing that is set down in the note on 
item 848, in Existing Item Notes; in the section headed “Freight Rates” in 
Part II of this Report; and, again, in the section of Part III entitled “Oil- 
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Country Goods”. In the light of all information secured, as summarized in 
the portions of this Report referred to immediately above, the Board feels 
justified in recommending the rates of duty now proposed. 


(4) Drill-pipe, for use in connection with natural gas or oil wells: 
Free Free Free 
Drill-pipe at present enters duty-free under existing item 848(1). Drill- 


pipe is not produced in Canada and continuance of such free entry is 
recommended. 


(5) Materials for use in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in sub- 
items (1), (2), (3) or (4) of this item: 
Free Free Free 


The Board recommends continuance of this (existing) provision of 
848(4) despite the proposals regarding oil-country goods. 


Note: Existing sub-item (3) of item 848 has been deleted from the schedule, 
no interest in it or in its continuance having been manifested, at the public 
sittings, by anyone. Its number (3) has, therefore, been allotted to the 
provision relative to oil-country goods. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM 1018 


1018: Pipes or tubes of iron or steel: 
(a) seamless, more than four inches in diameter; 
(b) electric-welded, more than 16 inches in diameter; and 


(c) fittings and couplings for the foregoing, and parts of the same: 
when used in the transmission of natural gas under high pressure to 
points OT distributions... ae ee ee cue ee 50 p.c. 


This item is intended to be a substitute for two existing drawback items, 
1018 and 1018a. The operation of these existing items is described in the notes 
thereon in the Existing Item Notes section of this Report. 


Briefly, item 1018 grants a drawback of 50 p.c. on seamless tubing more than 
four inches in diameter, and item 1018a grants a similar drawback on electric- 
welded pipe more than 16 inches in diameter: both when used in the transmission 
of natural gas under high pressure. Item 1018, however, uses the words “from 
the gas wells to points of distribution”, whereas item 1018a says simply “trans- 
mission under high pressure to points of distribution”’. 


There would appear to be no reason for continuing both items and the 
Board’s proposed item, above, combines these, leaving out the phrase “from the 
gas wells”. It recommends that the present drawback rate of 50 p.c. be retained. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS DROPPED 


1017: re Lap-welded tubing (see note in Existing Item Notes) 
1028: re Billets for seamless pipe (see note in Existing Item Notes) 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 355b: ALLOY TUBES 


3356: Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than thirty per cent by 
weight of nickel and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use in 
Canadian manufactures 

Free Free 20 ).C: 
This item is a temporary item, created by Order in Council. 

Production: Not available. 

Imports: Not available. 

Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: Various. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 


Both Atlas Steels and Oakton Products moved for deletion of steel tubing 
from this tariff item, the implication being that it would then be dutiable under 
tariff item 397(a) at an M.F.N. rate of 224 p.c. Oakton Products requested this 
revision in order to obtain a margin between the raw material, strip, and the 
finished tubing. On the other hand, Atlas requested that the strip also be 
dutiable. Proposals regarding strip and tubing are dealt with under Reference 
No. 118. 

International Nickel Company, which supplies Oakton Products with strip 
from its mill at Huntington, West Virginia, provided a history of the item and 
suggested that it should be left as it is until the situation with regard to com- 
position and end use be clarified from a technical point of view. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 396: CAST IRON PRESSURE PIPE 


396: Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, valued at not more than five cents per pound— 


(s.c. 5181) 
per ton $5.00 $12.00 $14.00 
GATT $10.00 


This item was established early in 19380. The wording remains unchanged 
but rates have been revised on several occasions. In 1930 the B.P. rate was 
increased from $5.00 to $7.00 per ton, the Intermediate from $9.00 to $12.00 
per ton, and the General from $10.00 to $14.00 per ton. In 1937, the B.P. rate 
was reduced to $5.00 per ton. The GATT reduction in the Intermediate or 
M.F.N. rate became effective in January, 1948. 

Cast iron pressure pipe is sold domestically in the United Kingdom at not 
more than 5 cents per pound and most imports from that source would be entitled 
to entry under this item. The domestic price of cast iron pressure pipe in the 
United States is currently higher than 5 cents per pound and imports into Canada 
would not be admissible under this item. Cast iron soz pipe is, however, by 
reason of increased value, now classifiable mainly under tariff item 396a rather 
than under item 396. Cast steel pipe may enter under this item or tariff item 
396a, depending on value. 


Production: Domestic production of cast iron pressure pipe has apparently sup- 
plied about 80 p.c. of total Canadian consumption in recent years. Cast iron 
pressure pipe is used almost solely in municipal waterworks systems; the fol- 
lowing table outlines production (cast iron water pipe) in recent years. 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOB Le rg i eigen 8 fee ae ee eo 101,650 
1952 +, A es ORS Ae aes ae ee ere ee 71,630 
1953 © PSL ee aes ere 91,580 
194 scien rg A ES RES © cece Cmte ee 103,550 
1955 5.0. et eee 119,225 


Imports: Because of the fact that this item is set up on the basis of value it 
cannot be said definitely that import totals represent one type of pipe or another. 
In recent years, however, it would appear that the pipe entitled to entry under 
this item has been largely cast iron pressure pipe. Tonnage imported in 1953 
was 23,121 tons; 1954, 31,365 tons; and 1955, 21,076 tons, almost all of which 
came from the United Kingdom. Imports apparently represent between 10 and 
20 p.c. of total Canadian consumption. 


Exports: Not available. 
Ad valorem equivalents: 1954—B.P. 7 p.c.; M.F.N. 10.6 p.c. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. ad valorem. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at $5.00 (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
$10.00 to France and Benelux (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1. 


This item covers mainly cast iron pressure pipe. Canada Iron Foundries 
Limited suggested a special tariff item dealing with cast iron pressure pipe only 
and carrying rates of 20, 224 and 30 p.c., as now in effect for cast iron pressure 
pipe fittings (tariff item 400). In requesting this upward revision, the company 
pointed out that the United Kingdom’s share of the Canadian market had grown 
from zero to 23 p.c. during the period 1946-54; it feared that imports would 
further increase with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Canada Iron 
Foundries felt that the success of the United Kingdom exporters in the Canadian 
market was based on lower labour and material costs, an advantage which, it 
said, it could not overcome by more efficient production methods, since manufac- 
turing processes were the same in both countries. It further stated that while 
such increase in duty would serve to partially offset the disadvantage, the pro- 
posed rates would not increase the Canadian producers’ share of the market but 
rather would serve to maintain it at the same level. 


The other Canadian producer, Anthes-Imperial (Winnipeg), suggested rates 
of 15, 20 and 274 p.c. It stated that such rates would give the company a 
greater share of the Western market and permit the acquisition of modern pro- 
duction equipment. This company’s representative said that present operations 
are unprofitable. He went on to say that the competitive position of his com- 
pany steadily decreases westward because of high freight charges; for example, 
the rail rate from Winnipeg to Vancouver is greater than the ocean rate from 
British ports to Vancouver. 


Since pressure pipe is in large part used for municipal waterworks systems 
it was natural that objection to an increase in rate should come mainly from 
municipal corporations. Objections were registered by the Town of Acton, the 
City of Longueuil, the Public Utilities Commission of Galt, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Woodstock. These sources stated that Canada Iron 
Foundries is the only domestic supplier in Central Canada and to increase the 
Tues, of duty would be to place this one firm in a position to monopolize the 
market. 


British manufacturers of pressure pipes objected to the rates proposed and 
suggested instead that the same rates should remain in effect, or if possible, there 
should be a reduction. However, Stanton Ironworks Company Limited, con- 
tending that it was a natural supplier of the Canadian market, particularly in 
areas on either Coast, suggested a special pressure pipe item, with free entry of 
such pipes and fittings under the B.P. Tariff. Clay Cross (Iron and Foundries) 
Limited recommended a reduction but did not specify the amount of the reduc- 
tion. Clay Cross sells only on the West Coast. Staveley Iron and Chemical 
Company Limited recommended only that there be no increases in the rate. 
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Noticeable throughout the evidence at the public hearings was the wide- 
spread interest in having fittings dutiable at the same rate as the pipes for which 
they were intended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 396a: CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 


396a: Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, n.o.p—(s.c. 5182) 
Free 7S p.c. 10 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930. The B.P. rate was 
reduced from 5 p.c. to Free in 1937. 

This item covers mainly cast iron soil pipe which, because of increasing 
prices, is now valued at more than 5 cents per pound and therefore not admissible 
under tariff item 396. It is presumed that cast steel pipe would in large part 
also be covered by item 396a, although the trade in cast steel pipe would be 
negligible in proportion to the volume of soil pipe imported. 


Production: By far the greater part of soil pipe consumed in Canada comes 
from domestic sources. Production has been of the following order in recent 
years: 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOS Dv Lr. Oe A FRAG OST, 30,000 
1952:5. tec La aE Raa ne ct, eee oleh 37,200 
1953 ZERO Cee ee 39,200 
L954 isi, PORTO AE A CAI, Ot ee ae 45,400 
1955. Siege a. A809 LOPS TATE De Tae SR tue 43,500 


Crane Limited, Montreal; Anthes-Imperial Company Limited, St. Catharines; 
Soil Pipe and Fittings Limited, Mimico; J. A. Wotherspoon, Oakville; and 
Associated Foundry Limited, Vancouver, account for approximately 80 p.c. of 
Canadian production, according to evidence submitted by the Canadian Institute 
of Plumbing and Heating. 


Imports: Since tariff item 396a provides for all cast iron pipe valued at more 
than 5 cents per pound, it is conceivable that statistics of import totals might 
include shipments of pressure pipe-or steel pipe, as well as of soil pipe. It would 
appear, however, that soil pipe is by far the largest item involved. Imports in 
recent years have been as follows: in 1953, 4,380 tons; in 1954, 3,410 tons; in 
1955, 4,330 tons, with more than three-quarters of these totals coming from 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. | 
Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 


74 p.c. to Benelux (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1. 


Evidence at the public hearings in connection with this tariff item was 
concerned solely with cast iron soil pipe. The Canadian Institute of Plumbing 
and Heating, representing Canadian manufacturers accounting for 80 p.c. of 
Canadian soil pipe production, requested that tariff items 396 and 396a be 
combined into one item reading “Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, n.o.p.” with rates 
of 15, 20 and 274 p.c. The proposal was designed to correct the situation under 
which imports from the United Kingdom, at one time dutiable under item 396 
at a rate of $5.00 per ton, were now, by virtue of increased price, admissible 
under item 396a free of duty. The Institute stated that the factory costs of 
Canadian manufacturers were higher than the landed cost of soil pipe imported 
from the United Kingdom. 
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In objecting to the rates proposed, Allied Iron Foundries Limited, the only 
United Kingdom exporter of soil pipe to Canada in recent years, stated that 
such rates would reduce the margin of British preference and impose prohibitive 
duties. Almost all of Canadian soil pipe imports come from the United Kingdom. 
In 1953, imports from that source of soil pipe 6 inches and under in diameter 
constituted only 11 p.c. of combined Canadian production and imports from 


the United Kingdom. (Soil pipe over 6 inches in diameter comes mainly from 
Canadian sources.) 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 397: PIPES AND TUBES 


Item 397 is the main item in the customs tariff under which pipes and tubes 
are classified. Its four sub-divisions describe pipes and tubes on the basis of 
size, method of production, etc. These sub-items are discussed below: 

397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 


(a) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed ends, not more than 104 
inches in diameter, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5188) 


15 p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 224 p.c. 


This item was created in 1930. The wording and rates are unchanged since 
that time except for the GATT reduction. Previous tariff history suggests that, 
as Canadian manufacturers increased their range of sizes, the item was changed 
to provide increased coverage. From 1897 to 1907, the counterpart item covered 
pipes and tubes 2 inches and smaller in diameter; from 1907 to 1914, 4 inches 
and smaller; from 1914 to 1930, 10 inches and smaller; and from 1930 to date, 
104 inches and smaller. 


Production: Because of the numerous end-use items affecting pipes and tubes 
it is difficult to arrive at an accurate figure of Canadian production of the pipes 
and tubes classifiable under this tariff item. Since the Board does not have 
the basic data for such a compilation, no attempt is made to show production 
data as precisely applicable to this item only. Because of end-use concessions, 
drawbacks, and the difficulty of precisely matching production with a particular 
tariff item, the Board cannot cite specific tonnages as being relative to item 
397(a) and no other. It estimates, however, that the tonnages would be 
several times those shown in the note re “Production” on item 397(b). 


Imports: Imported pipes and tubes classified under this item and under item 
397(c) amounted to 35,828 tons in 1953; 32,414 tons in 1954; and 34,882 tons 
in 1955. By far the greater part of these totals would be comprised of item 
397(a) materials; 85 p.c, in 1955. 


Exports; Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: Range from 7/20 of a cent per pound to 7/8 of a cent per pound 
on the smaller sizes; 114 p.c. on the larger sizes. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 15 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
224 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 3 and 5. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested that the item be broadened to cover 
pipes and tubes 16 inches and under, a recommendation supported by Standard 
Tube and T.I. Limited and Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd. These producers 
are satisfied with the existing rates of duty (subject to the rate on raw materials 
remaining as at present). Raw material is said to account for about 65 p.c. of 
the cost of welded pipe. Should the raw material rate be increased, Page-Hersey 
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asked that the rate on the finished product be revised upwards to maintain the 
existing “spread” of 174 p.c. (M.F.N.) between the rate on their raw materials 
and that on their finished product. 


Among the objections to any broadening of the scope of item 397(a) were 
those registered by Dominion Natural Gas Company, Limited, serving gas to 
55,000 families in Ontario, and Lakeland Natural Gas Limited, holding franchises 
for gas distribution systems in communities between Toronto and Montreal. 
These firms feared that higher duties would inevitably result in higher costs 
which would have to be passed along to the consumer. Canadian Coupling 
& Fittings Limited opposed any increase. 

One United Kingdom manufacturer, Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, claimed 
that the market for oil-country and line pipe is almost insatiable and as a 
consequence buyers have to secure their material where they can obtain it; any 
increase in rates would simply penalize the Canadian user. 


Alternative proposals were offered by several parties: The Canadian 
Petroleum Association suggested a reduction in the rate of duty. Because of 
increased requirements for drilling purposes, gathering systems, gas plants, 
injection schemes, etc., the petroleum industry would have to go outside Canada 
to obtain a large part of its pipe. As well, the Association stated that Canadian 
mills could not meet immediate demands and probably would not be able to 
meet future demand. Page-Hersey countered with the statement that it was 
able to offer better deliveries than any other pipe mill in the world. 


The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended a reduction in rate from the 
prevailing 15, 224 and 30 p.c. to 5, 10 and 20 p.c., indicating that the existing 
rates on pipe, which is a raw material for secondary industry, are too high and 
do not permit a reasonable spread between pipe and the finished products. In 
the production of heat exchangers, for example, pipe might represent as much 
as 60 p.c. of total material cost. 

Boyles Bros. Drilling Company Ltd. stated that neither Canadian nor British 
steel tubular products were suitable for the manufacture of diamond core drills 
and as a consequence the company was forced to import its supplies of tubes for 
the manufacture of drills. Under the circumstances, the company requested 
free entry under B.P. and M.F.N. schedules, with two special tariff items to be 
established. The company pointed out that finished drills enter either at Free 
or 10 p.c. and that the rate on their raw materials is higher than that on their 
finished products. 

The A. M. Byers Company of Pittsburgh recommended that special tariff 
items be created for genuine wrought iron pipes and tubes carrying lower rates 
of duty; the company stated that such pipe is not manufactured in Canada, is 
not competitive with steel pipe, and is used only for special installations. The 
company exported 996 tons to Canada in 1955 and hoped, with a reduction in 
rate, to be able to increase its sales. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited indicated that it had no objection to the 
proposed revision as long as a special tariff item or drawback item were provided 
for pipe used in natural gas transmission lines. Interprovincial Utilities Limited 
supported the brief of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines. 


397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated: — 


(b) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed ends, more than 104 inches 
in diameter, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5187) 


10 p.c. 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 


__ This item was established in its present wording in 1930, with rates identical 
with those currently in force. 
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Production: In 1934 Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited increased its range to include 
12+ inch (outside diameter) pipe and in January, 1950, the company further 
increased its range to 16 inch. This company’s production tonnages in 1953, 
1954, 1955 were 12,300, 32,702 and 54,472 tons respectively. 


Imports: Imports of pipe more than 105 inches in diameter fluctuated widely 
in keeping with pipeline construction activity. Import totals in recent years 
have been as follows: 


1958 1954 1955 
$ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............... 940,272 737,428 211,719 
Witten te 14,674,217 15,971,255 2,880,439 
Rin ea eee 1,088 87,832 1,263 
ARC Resor ee 15,615,677 16,796,515 3,093,421 


The greater part of these imports is mostly comprised of pipe over 16 inches 
in diameter. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 114 p.c. ad valorem. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
15 p.c. to U.S.A. (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Page-Hersey proposed that this item be revised to cover pipe of 16 inches 
and larger—(1) in sizes made in Canada, (2) in sizes not made in Canada. The 
company’s proposal reads: 


Pipes and tubes of wrought iron cr steel plain or coated:— 


(b) Welded or seamless with plain or processed ends, more than 16 inches 
in diameter, n.o.p. 


(1) when of a size larger than made in Canada 


102 1.¢: LD pip Ce 20 p.c. 
(2) when of a size not larger than made in Canada 
15 p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 223 p.c. 


The company is now engaged in a joint undertaking to manufacture pipe up 
to 36 inches in diameter. 


A wide variety of comment and counterproposal was offered at the public 
hearings by parties objecting to the Page-Hersey proposal. Canadian Petroleum 
Association, representing 97 p.c. of those in Canada engaged in the exploration, 
drilling, producing and supply phases of the petroleum industry as well as a 
high proportion of the companies engaged in transmission phases, opposed any 
upward increase, either through rewording or revision of rates. They suggested 
instead that there be a reduction in rates of duty since the industry’s require- 
ments of line pipe are very great. It was pointed out that Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Limited is building one of the longest lines in the world; that Westcoast 
Transmission is completing major lines; that Westspur Pipe Line is setting up in 
the Souris valley; Pembina and other oil fields are being developed, and each 
company has small lines of one type or another to be built. These users said 
that the Canadian pipe producer cannot even come close to meeting demand and 
the industry requested the right to purchase pipe requirements without penalty 
whenever and wherever it is available in the required quantities. Any increase 
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in the rates affecting line pipe, would increase cost and serve to restrict the 
geographical area in which Canadian crude oil or gas could be competitively 
marketed. Statements as to availability were countered by Page-Hersey, which 
stated that there was no shortage of pipe for above ground use (of the sizes 
the company produces). 


The Interprovincial Pipe Line Company indicated that it did not feel the 
revision requested by Page-Hersey was justified; it felt that the applicant 
should prove the need for protection and that tariff rates should be established 
in the light of the facts. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited stated that duties and sales taxes payable 
on pipe requirements for the construction of the company’s line from Alberta 
to Montreal would amount to more than $20 million in the next three years. 
It said that pipe is the largest single cost element in construction, and capital 
costs are a major element in overall costs. It further asserted that any increase 
in pipe costs would directly affect consumer prices, or returns to gas producers, 
or both, and the company therefore objected to any increase in the amount of 
duties payable. Trans-Canada felt that the increase in rate proposed by Page- 
Hersey would not direct a greater tonnage to Page-Hersey since the latter was 
not in a position to handle more than half of Trans-Canada’s requirements; 
therefore, the increase in rate would serve only to increase Trans-Canada’s costs. 
Trans-Canada also objected to Page-Hersey’s proposal that “made in Canada” 
be established on the basis of size, claiming that other factors were also of 
importance. Interprovincial Utilities Limited supported the brief of Trans- 
Canada. 


The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended that rates on pipe of a diameter 
not made in Canada be reduced from 10, 15 and 20 p.c. to Free, Free, Free, 
advancing the argument that there should be a spread between the rate on raw 
materials and the rate on products which the company manufactures. 


Imperial Oil Limited, although not referring specifically to 397(a) or 
397 (b), recommended in general that rate revisions should apply only to products 
that are made in Canada in sufficient quantity and of satisfactory quality. 


Two United Kingdom manufacturers objected to Page-Hersey’s proposals. 
Stewarts and Lloyds opposed any change, indicating that of the four-to-seven 
million dollars export business it does annually with Canada, up to 20 p.c. would 
be of sizes from 103 inches to 16 inches. South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd. 
opposed any increase in the existing B.P. rate and any reduction in the amount 
payable as drawback under tariff item 1018a. During the period January, 1955 
to June, 1956, the company had secured Canadian contracts for pipes (20 inches 
to 30 inches in diameter) amounting to approximately 300,000 tons and having 
a total value of about $50 million. Both firms pointed out that there is at 
present a world shortage of line pipe and that the imposition of higher duties 
would penalize the Canadian user of pipe and the consumers of gas. 


397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 


(c) Not joined, with plain ends, not more than 24 inches in diameter, — 
n.o.p.—(s.c. 5185) 


D-D.C, 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 


This item was created in its present wording in 1930 with rates identical 
with those currently in force. 
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Production: Production data are available only in connection with the operations 
of Page-Hersey. ‘This company’s output in terms of value has been of the 
following order in recent years: 


DR Ta alts sie oh AAP Ae INE MRD RR 2 ah a Net aa ener $ 53,519 
LAD) Mae PRN Tee A RT coh Ge ee race bie byt. Adee aa 21,491 
AU Hoge gos gate Sa I aera ee aM a AM ER heh Balls 12,885 
itt Me en en ta he oo nee ee TD. Dg0 
TC CRE, Se EMRE Te A ele, ks ee oh! n.a, 


Imports: Small in proportion to the total trade in pipes and tubes. In terms 
of value, imports amounted to $46,221 in 1953; $60,598 in 1954; $95,042 in 
1955, with over 90 p. c. coming from the United States. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Ranging from 7/20 of a cent per pound to ¢ of a cent per pound. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
10 p.c. to Benelux (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Page-Hersey and Standard Tube, in requesting rates of duty identical with 
those under tariff item 397 (a)—15 p.c., 224 p.c., 30 p.c_—suggested that there 
is no logical reason why an unwelded or unjoined pipe should be accorded a 
lower rate of duty than a welded pipe. 


No specific opposition was registered at the public hearings, although the 
Canadian Petroleum Association, as part of its general representations in con- 
nection with all pipe-items, indicated opposition to any increase, and suggested 
rather a reduction in rates. 


397: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or coated:— 
(d) N.o.p.—(s.c. 5191) 
124 p.c. 275. p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT i Ba Pagy eye) 


This item was created in 1930. In 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
15 p.c. to 124 p.c. 


Production: Not available. 


Imports: Apparently comprise a pot-pourri of pipes and tubes, as evidenced by 
the following values which move in differing directions from year to year: 


Year $ 

LODO ie ca eerste eae ne Ae Ue i al ale ee 770,846 
Ob dan oe lod aehaupa wen pio. n ted, ed oa 1,433,480 
Ler a ok 2) a ea gece a Te 1 ae 1,371,197 
ee ee ee ania: Cored EE OeEE OR Ua Ae Oe Ma 833,239 
LOS Par UM Pe cin vm ten oc 4 cya 708,742 
[Cn pee incre Py Wheel 1,694,081 


Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: 114 p.c. on pipes and tubes n.s.p. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 12% p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
15 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Both Page-Hersey and Standard Tube argued that there is no justification 
for rates lower than under 397(a); they recommended an appropriate increase. 
Atlas Steels advocated cancellation and inclusion under 397(a). 


Specific objections were not raised at the public hearings. The Canadian 
Petroleum Association included this item in its general objections to rate 
increases, however, and recommended that a reduction in rates might be pro- 
vided. In discussion concerning the nature of the pipe admissible under this 
item, it was brought out that at present the item covers imports of culvert pipe, 
pipe wrapped with asbestos or other wrapping, and specially constructed pipe, 
such as pipe lined with cement. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398: SEAMLESS PIPES AND TUBES 


398: Pipes and tubes, of steel, seamless, cold drawn, plain ends, valued at not 
less than five cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5186) 


Free 5 p.e. 5 p.c. 


This tariff item was established in 1930 with wording and rates that have 
remained unchanged since that time. 


Production: Production of cold-drawn seamless pipe—classifiable under items 
398, 398a, 398b, 398c, 398d and 398e—has been as follows in recent years: 


Year Tons of 2000 Pounds 
1S tee ashen belie abt aura Bits Ma atleast heciatih pyc lig Sc 2,458 
1h? 15a dal a aatan iat Raat Lelia enh Jo lik did cathutyay obec oh vantnodiar. Yad 2,374 
19538 eye esc th tee ee ee 802 
LOD bien one tens ced cu fetes feace dibs ced ogee a ein ieee aC 146 
1955 1s. eo Ee) a ay ae ne 153 


Imports: Available statistics do not show the tonnage or value of imports under 
this item per se. Total imports of cold-drawn seamless pipe are as follows: 


Year Tons of 2000 Pounds 
1951), 500s toaeeeun Hes Ge an Ae a eiene 10,463 
1952.11. 1482. Soebee. ta. TS eee eee, Ae ae ree 9,868 
1953: tore ens daa. tie teagan. Suck, akc teks cee earns 10,800 
1954 SU eis ee ce eee AREAL chai 7s Leake Sanne eR nies 10,269 
1955, ole ec canes. ee wea iipes Viope ene ore ace ae 10,315 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: Ranging from 7/20 of a cent per pound to % of a cent per pound 
in smaller sizes; 114 p.c. on pipes n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
5 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3(b). 


Page-Hersey, Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, and Atlas Steels Limited 
advocated cancellation or rewording to provide rates of duty equal to those 
under 397(a). Page-Hersey indicated that the M.F.N. rate of 5 p.c. on finished 
pipe is less than the effective rate that company pays in importing billets to 
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make the pipe. Any business it had booked under item 398 has been sold at 
cost plus a reasonable profit, with no attempt to meet the pricing of import 
competition, which enters duty free (B.P.) or at 5 p.c. (M.F.N.). It would 
be necessary to sell at a loss, Page-Hersey indicated, to meet import prices. 
Standard Tube stated that hot-drawn seamless tubes entered under 397(a) and 
the company could see very little reason why one additional operation (cold 
drawing) should mean a drop in the M.F.N. rate from 224 p.c. (897(a)) to 5 p.e. 
(398). 


Atlas Steels, producing only welded stainless tubing, said it faced the 
import of seamless tubing in detriment to the purchase of its product. It 
claimed that welded and seamless are comparable as far as quality is con- 
cerned; that seamless and welded pipe sell abroad at very comparable prices; 
and, since the two types of pipe are competitive, the effective rate of protection 
for Atlas is really only 5 p.c. under item 398. Page-Hersey also indicated that 
in some cases it was cheaper to purchase cold-drawn seamless tube in the 
United States and pay the 5 p.c. duty on it (item 398) than to buy the hot- 
finished tube and pay 224 p.c. (item 397(a)). 


The Canadian Diamond Drilling Association, in objecting to the proposals 
of the applicants, recommended that all pipes and tubes as used by the 
Canadian diamond-drilling industry be admitted under item 398 as it now 
stands. The Association represents contractors, mining companies, and individ- 
uals engaged in diamond core drilling in Canada. Members of the Association 
had, in the past, used tubing produced in Canada but with very unsatisfactory 
results, Canadian tubes being hard to machine and tolerances not maintained. 
It estimated that in excess of 1,000,000 feet had been imported in 1955. In 
addition to objecting to a change in rates, the Association recommended broaden- 
ing of the item to include welded pipe and pipe with processed ends, for 
diamond drilling. 


Strong objection to any increase was also registered by Boyles Bros. 
Drilling Co. Ltd. and Midwest Mining Supplies Limited. The former stated 
it is one of the largest manufacturers of diamond core drills and equipment 
in the world, with about 30 p.c. of its business in export markets. This company 
indicated that in a diamond drill hole of 1% inches in diameter, the dimensional 
tolerances of the various tubes fitting inside one another must be held to a 
close limit. Dimensional tolerances of Canadian and British tubular products 
were not suitable, it contended. Midwest Mining also claimed that the 
Canadian producer does not manufacture all of the sizes required, and recom- 
mended no change until such time as Canadian manufacturers are in a position 
to produce a product equal in every respect to that produced by United States 
manufacturers. Boyles Bros. went a step further and suggested a special tariff 
item with rates of Free, Free and 5 p.c. (i.e., reduction in the present M.F'.N. 
rate under item 398). 


Page-Hersey reviewed the past history of its sales for diamond-drilling 
purposes and indicated that it is now in a better position to supply the tubing 
required; it had acquired new equipment for correcting eccentricity. This 
company did not believe there is any necessity for a separate tariff item to deal 
with tubing for drilling purposes. 

The upward revision requested by the applicants was strongly opposed by 
Canadian Oil Company, Limited. The company asked that rates remain un- 
changed and that wording be broadened to include bevelled-end pipe (1.e., pipes 
with processed ends). Tube Investments Ltd., of the United Kingdom, stated 
that the suggested upward increase in rate would cut off United Kingdom exports 
and would tend to increase costs to Canadian users. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398a 


398a: Pipes and tubes of iron or steel, seamless, cold drawn, plain ends, polished, 
valued at not less than five cents per pound; steel tubes, welded or seam- 
less, more than 104 inches in diameter, with plain ends, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture or repair of rolls for paper-making 
machinery—(s.c. 5193) 


Free 15 p.c. 30 p.c. 


This tariff item was last revised in 1937 when rolls for paper-making 
machinery were included, and the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Production: See item 398. 


Imports: Imports, in dollars, in recent years have been as follows: 


Year $ 

OD aac in ob ORD ces SNS RE is a eee ee 111,963 
19526) Piles EOS. ORI OR ee a 45,521 
1953. 255 Ae EE OCR trot, De ee a ee eta 35,812 
1LOD4 ee Eee cra tencguy ie Sap Ua ate ete eben i et iy ee 44,151 
127515 enero CORMIER UN MACUL RAN TRL ER Ot ea 50,770 


In the first four years the United Kingdom accounted for about 75 p.c., the 
remainder coming from the United States; in 1955, the positions were reversed. 


Exports: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. rate bound at 15 p.c. (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 3 and 5. 


Page-Hersey requested that pipes classifiable under this item be subject to 
rates as under item 397(a). 


The John Inglis Co. Limited, in objecting to such increase in respect of 
tubes for use in the manufacture or repair of rolls for paper-making machinery, 
advocated a spread between raw materials and finished product along the lines 
of the argument which had been used by Page-Hersey in presenting its own 
case re skelp (i.e., raw materials should enter at a lower rate of duty than the 
finished product). If Inglis’ recommendations as to item 397(a) and (b) were 
accepted, the company said, it would take no objection to the cancellation of 
item 398a. Otherwise, the company urged that the second portion of item 398a 
be retained, adding that it would have no objection to the dimensional limitation 
being increased to 16 inches. 


Tube Investments of the United Kingdom indicated that the Page-Hersey 
request for upward revision would have the effect of reducing the B.P. margin, 
a matter of vital concern to the United Kingdom company. Seamless stainless 
tubing was not manufactured in any sizeable quantities in Canada and increased 
rates of duty would raise the price of an already costly commodity. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398b 


398b: Tubing of iron or steel, not joined, not more than 3 inch in diameter, 
with one end swaged, or swaged, split and spread, but not further manu- 
factured, when imported for use in the manufacture of fishing rods— 
(s.c. 5194) 


Free 4 p.c. 15 p.c. 
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This tariff item was created in its present wording in 1937 with rates 
identical with those currently in force. 


Production: Not available. 

Imports: Value of imports in 1953, $1,532; in 1954, $4,824; and in 1955, $817. 
Exports: Not available. 

Bound Rates; Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


No objections were made to the request by Page-Hersey that this tubing 
be made subject to rates under item 397(a). Trade under this item is negligible 
and no secondary manufacturer expressed interest in its continuance. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398c 


398c: Seamless steel tubing, valued at not less than five cents per pound, when 
imported by manufacturers of roller bearings for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such bearings in their own factories—(s.c. 5186) 


Free Free 50 -p.c, 


This tariff item was established by Order in Council in 1949, continued by 
a series of subsequent Orders, and written into the tariff in 1952. Wording and 
rate have remained unchanged. 


Production: See item 398. 


Imports: Dollar value in recent years has been as follows: 1955, $616,475; 
1954, $595,776; and 1953, $422,186. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duties: Various. 


Bound Rates: M.F.N. rate bound at Free to the United States (GATT—Tor- 
quay). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 6. 


Different recommendations were advanced by Page-Hersey, Atlas Steels 
and Standard Tube. Page-Hersey requested rates as under item 397(a), with 
deletion of the reference to value. Atlas Steels suggested that, if the item is 
retained, it should provide for higher rates on types made in Canada. Standard 
Tube stated that there were many problems in supplying a large range of sizes, 
some in very small quantities, and proposed that the item be divided into “made 
in Canada” and “not made in Canada” classifications, thus allowing the bearing 
manufacturers to buy foreign tubing without penalty when the type could not 
be produced in Canada. The company now had the equipment, it said, to 
perform the final operations in making the tubing (cold reduction). When 
pressed to specify the criteria to be used in administering an item such as it 
proposed, the company was unable to be specific. 


Strenuous objection to any change was offered by the bearing manufacturers. 
The Automotive Parts Manufacturers Association (representing Canadian SKF 
Company Limited, Fischer Bearings (Canada) Limited, McKinnon Industries 
Limited, and Timken Roller Bearing Company) recommended that there be no 
change in rate, but did suggest rewording to provide statutory coverage of the 
treatment the companies are enjoying in respect of tubing for ball bearings and 
to remove value demarcation. A total of 6,777 tons of tubing was imported by 
the users in 1955; in this, there were four different specifications of steel and 
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more than 200 different sizes. The Association said that had the 224 p.c. rate 
suggested by Page-Hersey been in effect in 1955, there would have been an 
additional cost of $606,297 to the users. Canadian SKF indicated that one-third 
of a bearing’s cost is represented by material (mostly tubing) and that a duty 
of 224 p.c. on tubing which must be imported would make the price of its 
finished product noncompetitive with imports. The rates on finished bearings 
range from Free to 174 p.c. SKF claimed that the required tubing is not 
available from any Canadian source; therefore item 398c should remain without 
modification as to rate. 

Standard 'Tube indicated that any failure on its part to provide the kind 
of steel required was the result of misunderstanding and that it was now 
equipped to make a satisfactory product. Page-Hersey stated that it had not 
attempted to book orders for this type of tubing and, therefore, said it preferred 
to leave the tariff item in abeyance until dimensional requirements and tolerances 
could be discussed with roller bearing manufacturers. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398d: PIPE FOR BUTT-WELDING FITTINGS 


398d: Pipe, of steel, seamless, not further manufactured than cut to length and 
formed or bent to shape, deburred or not; pipe caps, of steel, not further 
manufactured than formed or bent to shape, deburred or not; for use in 
the manufacture of butt-welding fittings—(s.c. 5197) 


Free 10 p.c. 30 p.c. 


This item was established by Order in Council in 1949 and has been con- 
tinued by a series of Orders the latest being P.C. 1956-7 of January 5, 1956. 
Production: See item 398. 


Imports: Import tonnage is not available. Value in 1953 was $422,186; in 1954, 
$594,776; in 1955, $616,475. 

Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: Various. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 7. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested that pipe in its natural state— 
as coming from a pipe mill—should not be included in this item but should be 
classified under item 397(a). Manufacturers of fittings did not appear to object 
to exclusion from this item of pipe in straight lengths, but stressed the desirability 
of an amended wording that would include bent pipe. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 398e: HOLLOWS 


398e: Hot rolled steel hollows for use in the manufacture of cold reduced seam- 
less steel tubes—(s.c. 5188) 


Free Free 30 p.c. 


This item was established by Order in Council in January 1955. 
Production: See item 398. 
Imports: Import totals are not separately available. 
Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duty: Ranges from 7/20 of a cent per pound to 7/8 of a cent per pound 
on smaller diameters; 114 p.c. on pipe n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


This temporary item was established for Standard Tube and T.I. Limited 
when that company was installing machines for the production of cold-reduced 
seamless steel tubing. The company now plans to develop Canadian sources 
for its raw materials and considers some protection would be in order for its 
Canadian suppliers; it suggested Free (M.F.N.) on materials not made, and, 
5 p.c. (M.F.N.) on materials made. 

Page-Hersey preferred deletion of the item, the applicable rates then being 
those of 397(a) (224 p.c. M.F.N.). This company stated it cannot make hollows 
competitively under free importation and the rate suggested by Standard Tube 
completely sets aside any possibility of Page-Hersey’s hot-rolled seamless mill 
being able to provide Standard Tube with hot-rolled seamless tubing (so-called 
hollows) for cold reducing to smaller sizes and thinner walls. It also pointed 
out that Standard Tube’s cold-reduced products compete with Page-Hersey 
cold-drawn products and that the rates suggested by Standard Tube would 
give that company a competitive advantage. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399: PRESSURE PIPE 


399: Pipes, tubes and flues, of wrought iron or steel, with plain, swelled or 
thickened ends, when imported for use exclusively in the manufacture 
or repair of pressure parts of boilers, pulp mill digesters and vessels for 
the refining of oil, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 
(s.c. 6183) 

Free Free Free 


This tariff item was created in its present wording and with identical rates 
in 1930. ! 


Production; Has been small in relation to total consumption. In 1953, Canadian 
production amounted to 580 tons; in 1954, 764 tons and in 1955, 1,850 tons. 


Imports: In 1953, imports totalled $3,088,667; in 1954, $2,678,800 and in 1955, 
$3,048,355. 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 7/20 of a cent per pound to 7/8 of a cent per pound on smaller 
diameters; 114 p.c. n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference; Recommended Item 4. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited stated that its seamless pipe mill was installed 
in 1932 but was not utilized to any appreciable extent until the war years, when 
it supplied the bulk of Canadian needs. Following the war, imported seamless 
pipe was again available at prices with which Page-Hersey could not compete. 
With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, however, the seamless mill once again 
was called upon for large scale production. This demand, however, has subsided 
and once again output is on a limited scale. Page-Hersey requested that a tariff 
increase be recommended, in order to permit it to maintain a reasonable level 
of operation in its seamless mill. It therefore requested that item 399 be deleted; 
or, alternatively, that it be retained with rates equivalent to those applying 
to item 397(a). Atlas Steels, Limited and Standard Tube and T.I. Limited 
supported this proposal. Standard Tube indicated that it was able to manu- 
facture boiler tubes in a range of sizes sufficient to take care of a large portion 
of Canadian requirements but because of the prevailing free entry it enjoyed 
only a very small part of the total Canadian business. 
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Canadian Oil Companies, Limited strongly opposed any change which would 
have the effect of increasing the duty on the products they imported under this 
tariff item and recommended continuing free entry and an extension of the item 
to cover alloy steel tubes. The Canadian Petroleum Association subscribed to 
the brief of Canadian Oil Companies, Limited but in addition asked that wording 
be revised to include tubes for the vessels used in the processing of natural gas. 
The British American Oil Company Limited, during 1955, imported steel pipes 
and tubes valued at $245,470.36, consisting entirely of seamless pipes and tubes 
not made in Canada and admissible free of duty under tariff item 399 or 848(1). 
These users asserted that the rates of duty proposed would not result in any 
advantage to Canadian producers of welded pipe; they therefore recommended 
continued free entry. A similar argument was advanced by Imperial Oil Limited 
with particular reference to duty-free entry for alloy steel pipe. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited quoted prices from a Toronto distributor, 
showing that the laid-down cost of welded tubes was lowest from the United 
Kingdom, followed in order by Canadian and United States material; on seam- 
less the pricing levels were, the United Kingdom lowest, then the United States 
and Canadian pipe. Since the company believed that the Canadian pipe and 
tube industry is entitled to a proper measure of tariff protection, it suggested 
rates of duty of 5, 10 and 20 p.c., which should provide adequate protection on 
the basis of the aforementioned price levels; while the B.P. rate would not fully 
cover the difference in laid-down cost, it had not always been tariff policy to 
provide full protection against imports from Commonwealth nations. In addi- 
tion, the company requested that the tariff item be reworded to exclude bent 
tubes since several of the Canadian boiler manufacturers have tube bending 
machines. As well, there should be deletion of “repair”, as boilers are repaired 
in the field and the competitive position is different from that in the production 
of new boilers. This company said that, if its proposals regarding 397(a) and 
(b), were accepted it would not object to the cancellation of 399. 


Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited of the United Kingdom indicated that the 
Canadian market is one of the company’s largest single export markets for 
boiler tubes, and it was opposed to any increase in rates of duty which would 
tend to limit its ability to participate in the Canadian market. The B.P. rate 
of 15 p.c. suggested by the applicants would be a severe handicap, and might 
be prohibitive. ‘Tube Investments also stressed the prohibitive nature of an 
increase in the B.P. rate from Free to 15 p.c. Some of the company’s products 
entering under this item were not produced in Canada in commercial quantities. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company of Pittsburgh suggested that separate 
treatment should be given to seamless tubes and welded tubes. Seamless carbon 
and seamless alloy grades cannot be economically produced in Canada, and by 
implication the company suggested that these could more easily be given 
preferential treatment if separated from welded tubes. Standard Tube countered 
with the statement that it could produce both welded and seamless tubes and 
could see no reason for differentiation between seamless and welded. Page- 
Hersey and Stewarts and Lloyds also stated that there was no reason for 
differentiation. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399a: PIPES FOR BEDS 


399a: Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, brass covered, not more than 
3 inches in diameter, and brass trimmings, not polished, lacquered or 
otherwise manufactured, when imported by manufacturers of iron or brass 
bedsteads for use exclusively in the manufacture of iron or brass bed- 
steads, in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 
—(s.c. 5184) 
Free Free Free 
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This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates in 1980. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Nil in recent years. 
Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 7/20 of a cent per pound to % of a cent per pound on products of 
smaller diameter; 114 p.c. n.s.p. 


Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


_ No objection was made by anyone to the request by Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited that this item be deleted. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399b: TUBING, COATED FOR FURTHER PROCESSING 


399b: Tubing, of wrought iron or steel, not more than one-half inch in diameter, 
in lengths not less than six feet, coated with metal, other than zinc, not 
polished, bent nor further manufactured, when imported by manufacturers 
to be further processed, in their own factories—(s.c. 5190) 


Free 75 p.c. 74 p.c. 
This item was established in its present wording and with identical rates, 
in 1930. 
Production: Nil. 


Imports: Small in relation to the overall trade in pipes and tubes. Value in 
recent years has been as follows: 


Year : $ 

Tl ae Ot Cees EE A tee NY eee ar. 173,209 
KO fp PhO AI TOMS ETC Sk Nae San rage Cet ee a a eg me 151,067 
TRRISTSy RS, aed Bae ai AS gt RO Ee a Re eater ee ee 247 288 


Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duties: 7/20 of a cent per pound to ~ of a cent per pound on smaller 
diameters; 114 p.c. n.s.p. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


No objection was made to the proposal by Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited that 
this item be deleted. No interest in the item was expressed by anyone. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 399c: PIPES OF PUDDLED IRON 

399c: Pipes and tubes, not exceeding two inches in diameter, made from puddled 

iron, when for use exclusively in recovering crude petroleum—(s.c. 5195) 

Free Free Free 
This item was created in its present wording with identical rates, in 1930. 

Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duties: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


No objection was offered to the request made by Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited for deletion. The item apparently is obsolete. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 400: FITTINGS 


400: Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, of every description, for iron or 
steel pipes and tubes; complete parts thereof—(s. c. 5192 and 5196) 
20 p.c. 275 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 224 p.c. 


This item was created in 1930, with a revision in 1936 to include the word 


“fittings” and the phrase ‘ ‘complete parts thereof”. Rates are the same except 
for the GATT reduction which became effective in January, 1948. 


Production: Canadian producers have supplied the greater part of Canadian 
consumption. Production has been as follows: 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOST. PoNeO Mata ah An Oa ee thal Tent eeetats a Be ee 51,450 
TO5D gee SAMIDE AEE aoa Cel ited aide vee aaa 40,970 
1953 ost Tes ae ae. a ee, ee ee 43,420 
1954.0, afer A Ried telco aD eet oe ieee ee 43,050 
L955 pine. 3 Do Rue, COON ae vie care ce mn amen 53,569 


Imports: Tonnage data are not available in respect of imports during recent 
years. Values have been as follows: 


Year $ 

T951) diz eoRyiiies Gaetan ee weenie met he 4,862,059 
19820. dun 2 ah OO lee AE mee ean 6,866,148 
LOSS: yoleced Ue, aecled A cul NE eS es oe 6,448,469 
TOBA E on ated Cane Ay fed ele et mel Ogi aa 5,917,650 
TODS Ae het ee PE 8 ee ran ae eee 6,482,187 


While imports are represented by sizable dollar values, it would appear that in 
terms of tonnage they would not represent more than 15 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. 

Exports: Exports have been negligible in relation to total Canadian production. 
The value of fittings exported in 1953 was $326,272; in 1954, $237,550; and in 
1955, $268,714. 

U.S.A. Duties: Cast iron fittings, 10 p.c.; malleable fittings for cast iron pipe, 
224 p.c.; other, 21 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound. at 20 p.c. (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
224 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 2 and 3. 

Canadian Coupling & Fittings, Limited, Ladish Co. of Canada Ltd., Page- 
Hersey Tubes, Limited, and Tube Turns of Canada Limited requested retention 
of the item as it now stands. Taylor Forge withdrew the representations it had 
made during the public hearings and subsequently ee a request that 
item 400 be rewritten as follows: 

(a) finished products, dutiable at 224 p.c. (B.P. and M.F.N.) 

(b) semi-finished products, within the range the company manufactures 

in Canada, dutiable at 224 p.c. (B.P. and M.F.N.) 
(c) semi-finished products, beyond the range the company manufactures 
in Canada, dutiable at 10 p.c. (B.P. and M.F.N.). 
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United Kingdom producers took exception to the reduction in the margin of 
British Preference. 


Objection to the proposals of the producers was advanced by the Canadian 
Petroleum Assocation which indicated that couplings and fittings should be 
included with their respective pipe items, as these represented something like 
5 p.c. of the total cost of oil-country pipe; in connection with ‘“down-hole” 
tubular products, price quotations always included the cost of the coupling. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410b 


410b: Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in washing or dry cleaning 
coal at coal mines or coke plants; machinery and apparatus for use ex- 
clusively in producing coke and gas; machinery and apparatus for use 
exclusively in the distillation or recovery of products from coal tar or gas; 
and complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include motive power, 
tanks for gas, nor pipes and valves 104 inches or less in dameter— 


Free 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930. The B.P. rate 
was reduced from 74 p.c. to Free in 1937. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
10 p.c. to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 8. 


Page-Hersey requested that this item be so reworded that pipe of a size 
made in Canada would automatically be excluded. 


Stelco, as a user of pipes in coal-cleaning operations etc., while not opposed 
to the suggestion, pointed out that Page-Hersey had argued there should be no 
more than a 5 p.c. duty on Page-Hersey’s raw materials (skelp and billets); the 
present rate under this tariff item is 10 p.c. on the materials used by Stelco. 


General objection was registered by the Canadian Petroleum Association, 
with comments as applicable under item 397. In recommending that the diameter 
remain at 104 inches, the Association did not agree to a “made in Canada” 
expression based on diameter. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410d 


410d: Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and complete parts thereof, for 
use exclusively in drilling for water, natural gas or oil, or in prospecting 
for minerals, not to include motive power; machinery and apparatus of 
a class or kind not made in Canada for maintenance and testing purposes 
in connection with gas or oil wells; well-packers and complete parts 
thereof, for oil or gas wells; seamless iron or steel tubing of a class or 
kind not made in Canada, for use in casing water, natural gas or oil 
wells— 

Free Free Free 
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Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); M.F.N. rate bound at 
Free to the United States (GATT—Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items 9 and 12. 


The parties presenting evidence at the public hearings were agreed that 
tariff item 848(1) had replaced 410d in so far as pipes, tubes and casing for use 
with oil and gas wells are concerned. In connection with such products used for 
water wells, Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited produces most of the sizes used and 
they are therefore not admissible under item 410d. As a consequence, it seemed 
generally agreed that item 410d is largely inoperative. The only specific objec- 
tion was that recorded by Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, which opposed any 
change that would increase the present rates of duty. The company claims to 
be a user of pipe that enters under this tariff item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410g 


410g: Articles for use exclusively in the metallurgy or smelting of iron, viz.: 
machinery and apparatus for sintering or nodulizing iron ore, concentrated 
or not, or flue dust; machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in the 
construction, equipment and repairs of blast furnaces for smelting iron 
ore, such machinery and apparatus to include hot blast stoves and burners, 
blast piping and valves connecting the blowing engines with the furnace, 
scale cars, charging and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace gas piping, 
cleaners and washers; and parts of all the foregoing, but not to include 
wrought iron pipe or valves 104 inches and under in diameter, nor struc- 
tural iron work. 


Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised as to wording in respect of wrought iron pipe in 


1930 at which time the range was extended from 8 inches to 104 inches. The 
rate has remained unchanged. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
US.A. Duty: Not available. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 10. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested rewording that would exclude, on 
a continuing basis, pipe of a diameter made in Canada. The Canadian Petroleum 
Association did not make any specific reference to this item but as part of its 
general contention regarding any tariff item where coverage was to be broadened 
indicated a doubt as to justification. As well, the Association questioned “made 
in Canada” based on diameter. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410p 


410p: Sundry articles of metal as follows, for use exclusively in metallurgical 
operations, namely: furnaces for the smelting of ores; converting apparatus 
for metallurgical processes in metals; apparatus for chemical conversion, 
extraction, reduction or recovery, n.o.p.; machinery for the extraction of 
precious metals by the chlorination or cyanide processes, not including 
pumps, vacuum pumps or compressors; blast furnace blowing engines for 
the production of pig iron; parts of the foregoing 


Free Free Free 


A ruling of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, indicates that rubber-lined steel pipe when fabricated to specification 
ready for installation in uranium processing plants and used exclusively for 
purposes of conveying leeching fluids in Ion Exchange Systems in connection 
with the recovery of uranium by the leeching process is entitled to entry under 
this tariff. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


The application of Dunlop Canada Limited for amendment of this item so 
as to exclude rubber-lined pipe for use in uranium processing plants was not 
opposed. There are at least five Canadian companies producing pipe for this 
purpose and the industry possesses sufficient manufacturing capacity and tech- 
nical ability to provide a comprehensive and efficient service. The exclusion of 
rubber-lined pipe from 410p would provide a measure of tariff protection. It 
will be noted, however, that the item makes no reference in terms of pipes or 
tubes and for that reason may not be within the Board’s terms of reference. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 410z 


410z: Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts thereof, for the recovery of 
solid or liquid particles from flue or other waste gases at metallurgical 
or industrial plants, not to include motive power, tanks for gas, nor pipes 
and valves 104 inches or less in diameter. 


Oo. D.e: 10 p.c. 124 p.c. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930. The B.P. was 
reduced from 74 p.c. to 5 p.c. in 1937. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Not available. 
Bound Rates; Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 11. 


Representations by Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited were for rewording of this 
item in such manner as automatically to exclude pipe of a diameter made in 
Canada. There were no specific objections other than the general opposition 
advanced by the Canadian Petroleum Association with regard to the extension 
of coverage and the use of “made in Canada” based on diameter. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 848 


848(1): All machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive 
power) and drilling mud, for use exclusively in exploratory or discovery 
work in connection with, and development, depletion and production 
of petroleum or natural gas wells; seamless, lapwelded and electric 
welded iron or steel casing, tubing and drill pipe for use in connection 
with natural gas or oil wells—(s.c. 5195) 


Free Free Free 


This item became effective in 1944. 


Production: It is not possible to ascertain statistics for total domestic production 
classifiable under this item. Figures are available, however, for casing, one of 
the most important products under this item. 


Casing—Canadian Production 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOO sss’ ot5uc yey oagiecirin, Basha ca cst dara aici nim Rn et oe LO3h 
LOS Lo eh ea ee aerate Re aah Ye AES CoG et 472 
195 2 eS eR ee 12,370 
1953 eres ce ee Ns 2 er 1,043 
LOB 4d x pee en argon eA eal aia eR cae sess 
LOB Di il i 3,08 ee Be Te aE i UN Sea ae 193 
1956 «(10 months \ivicus pas. Se eee aan AC a fae 10,148 


Imports: Exact figures for imports under item 848(1) are not available. The 
following in terms of value, are thought to be reasonably accurate: 


Year $ 
19500825. MONE | I ss Oke eas 6,761,909 
LOB LE Ea UA, SERRA ie UCTS OL ea sea Rea ein 13,817,249 
TOS D Wie MEN Hee etre te atc ek to baa his an tela Be 9134 4) of 13,050,636 
1953 2% vis). . Fae: ohne Gee ey ub) Beha Bee 16,689,450 
1954 taegans tan Aol. Oy SBR eet aaa pe 18,525,049 
LO55s tees 1 Re Te ORT yee naey, 19,863,704 


Year Tons of 2,000 Pounds 
LOGO. By Bes SE eG, ccna a 33,648 
LOE, oa reer tere De ee ee ote tte eee 70,323 
1952: cee fern gla aM Sell o NAUMe IO mea eueiie Ne aa 73212 
1958 ote Ne TN ae et teats Sear ea ee 95,617 
TOBA Ee ea re cata are ete ite uetiae ee ec eer era 98,583 
IW F545 Paine AREY UD uM i chil alae by dehy Won MES La ys! 91,833 
TO56T(8 months) eee ee ee rita cio ere ene 103 ,624 


It can be seen that imports greatly exceed domestic production. 
Exports: Nil. 

U.S.A. Duty: 74 p.c. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Items 12(1), (3). 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested rewording of item 848(1) to provide 
duty-free entry for only casing and tubing more than 16 inches in diameter or 
more than such other larger diameter as may be made in Canada in the future— 
casing and tubing of a diameter made in Canada would, therefore, be dutiable 
under the company’s proposals at 224 p.c. (M.F.N.). This company stated 
that it cannot meet import prices without tariff protection. Since its prices are 
higher, it can obtain orders only during periods of shortage. However, the 
company claimed that it could produce from 80,000 to 90,000 tons of seamless 
tubing or casing per annum if it had adequate protection. 

The Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd., building a plant at Sault Ste. Marie 
for completion by early 1957, also requested rewording of 848(1) to exclude 
items made in Canada. The company said it will be working primarily to serve 
the petroleum industry and by June of 1958 would have a full range of sizes, 
grades and weights in everything but drill pipe. Annual capacity would be 
225,000 tons of seamless hot-rolled pipe in the size range 44 inches to 103 inches, 
O.D. About 60 p.c. of initial production would probably be oil-well casing. 
The company preferred not to make precise recommendations regarding rates of 
duty since it had no Canadian production experience on which to base a recom- 
mendation. ) 

The Canadian Petroleum Association strenuously objected to the changes 
suggested by the applicant companies. Objections were entered also by The 
British American Oil Company Limited, Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, and 
Imperial Oil Limited. A survey of the Canadian Petroleum Association’s member- 
ship showed that drillers and producers preferred seamless oil-country tubular 
goods in almost every instance. Seamless tubing had been available from a 
Canadian source only up to 7 inches O.D. The proposals of the applicants 
would have the effect of putting the greater part of tubing imports under item 
397 (224 p.c., M.F.N.). If the increase suggested by the applicants were 
granted it would mean, the Association stated, an average increase in cost of 
$3,200 per well: in the Pembina field alone, some 4,000 to 5,000 wells were to 
be drilled and the rate increase would mean an additional cost of between 
$9,600,000 and $12,800,000. The Association said that increases in cost might 
retard the development of Canadian resources since other competitive sources 
of oil are available. Gas producers were not in a position to pass on increased 
costs to the consumer; firm prices had been set by contract with the pipeline 
companies and the producers would be forced to absorb any increase in cost. 
Also, lower profits might serve to curtail future investment. In rebuttal, Page- 
Hersey claimed that increased costs would be in capital costs, partially if not 
wholly recoverable through tax savings by higher depreciation write-offs. Page- 
Hersey claimed that at the present time Canada was the only one of fifty 
countries having oil reserves that did not levy a duty on oil-country tubular 
goods. The company also challenged the statement that Canadian mills could 
not meet demand for casing. Mannesmann Tube stressed increased availability 
when its plant comes into operation. 

Imperial Oil Limited while opposing in general terms increases in duties on 
oil-country goods, indicated that, if some duty were warranted, a more moderate 
rate (perhaps, 10 p.c. M.F.N.) should be adequate to protect such tubular goods 
as may be made in Canada. 

Two United Kingdom producers entered their objections to the proposals 
of the applicants. Stewarts and Lloyds stated that recent agreed (freight) 
charges negotiated by Page-Hersey on oil-well casing had had the effect of 
reducing the laid-down price of Page-Hersey’s casing by 95 cents per 100 pounds 
or $19.00 per ton. Such reduction had the same relative effect on United King- 
dom exports as the imposition of a 12 p.c. duty. 
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Considerable discussion developed in connection with the matter of inter- 
changeability. The Canadian Petroleum Association indicated that its members 
did not subscribe to the suggestion that welded and seamless tubing or casing 
are interchangeable. British American Oil stated that seamless casing and 
tubing was a necessity, to prevent collapse where high pressures were to be 
expected. This firm claimed that since welded pipe cannot be substituted for 
seamless, the application of a duty would not result in any advantage to Page- 
Hersey in the sizes over 7 inches in diameter. Imperial Oil also stressed that the 
two products were not in its opinion interchangeable. The Association further 
stated that the industry as a whole was unwilling to accept a product technically 
unsuitable for its needs when other products in the world markets more nearly 
met the requirements of the industry in a safe and economic manner and in 
keeping with provincial regulations (for example, welded tubing may not be 
used in deep wells in Alberta, by order of the provincial Conservation Board). 
The Association said it is resorted to only in relatively shallow wells and would 
constitute something like 10 to 15 p.c. of the total casing used. The Association’s 
comments were supported by the evidence of a technical witness. 


Further, the Canadian Petroleum Association indicated that it could not 
agree to a “made in Canada” distinction based solely on diameter. Grade, weight 
and quality were of extreme importance and it might very well be that while 
pipe of a diameter desired was made in Canada, the other specifications would 
not meet requirements. In this connection certain grades were available only 
from United States and United Kingdom sources, and producers of such specialty 
items provided supplies in fixed proportion to the quantities of volume pipe 
purchased by the customer. This evidence was confirmed by Stewarts and 
Lloyds of the United Kingdom. 


Couplings have been admissible under 848 even though not specified, and 
in the interests of clarification the Canadian Petroleum Association requested 
that suitable rewording be undertaken. This proposal was in opposition to the 
request of Canadian Coupling and Fittings, which stressed that it was equipped 
to manufacture all sizes of couplings for tubings and casings up to those for 
7-inch O.D. casing; thus far, it had had no incentive to undertake such produc- 
tion. It requested that the s1Zes at can produce be excluded from free entry 
under item 848. 


Imperial Oil Limited ae that the revision of 848 should be such as 
to leave no doubt concerning the continuation of duty-free status of drill pipe. 
Page-Hersey was in agreement. Mannesmann indicated that its company would 
be producing drill pipe sometime after 1958. 


848(2): Machinery and apparatus and parts thereof (including motive power) 
of a class or kind not made in Canada and drilling mud, for use in the 
exploration, discovery, development and operation of potash and rock 
salt mines or for use in the production of muriate of potash, or for use 
in the production of crushed and screened rock salt 


Free Free Free 


This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates, in 
1954. 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Item 12(2). 


No objection was offered to the request made by Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited that this item be deleted, or reworded so as to provide rates equal to 
those under 397(a). No interest in the item, in so far as concerns pipe and tubes, 
was manifested by anyone. 


848(3): Seamless, lapwelded and electric welded iron or steel casing, tubing and 
drill pipe, of a class or kind not made in Canada, for use in the explora- 
tion, discovery, development and operation of potash and rock salt 
mines or for use in the production of muriate of potash, or for use in 
the production of crushed and screened rock salt 


Free Free Free 


ee ae item was created in its present wording and with identical rates, in 
Production: Not available. 

Imports: Not available. 

Exports: Not available. 

U.S.A. Duty: Various. 

Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item 3. 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited requested rewording to exclude casing and 
tubing of a diameter made in Canada. There was no specific objection, although 
the Canadian Petroleum Association disagreed with ‘made in Canada” based on 
diameter only. Otherwise, no interest in the item was manifested by anyone. 


848(4): Materials for use in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in (1), 
(2) and (3) of this item 
Free Free Free 

This item was created in its present wording and with identical rates, in 
1954. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Various. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 
Cross-reference: Various. 

Page-Hersey’s recommendations with regard to 848(1), (2) and (3) would 
require no change in 848(4) since it would not apply to the company’s products. 


The Canadian Petroleum Association also suggested no change, since it would 
like 848(4) to continue should its 848(1) recommendation be accepted. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1017: LAPWELDED CASING 


1017: Lapwelded tubing of iron or steel, not less than four inches in diameter, 
threaded and coupled or not; iron or steel couplings therefor and complete 
parts of such couplings—When used in casing water, oil and natural gas 
wells, or for the transmission of natural gas under high pressure from gas 
mells.to DOMmts On Missributdion! s. tin ye - cers ban tieenns: Drawback of 50 p.c. 


This item was last revised in 1936. 
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No drawback has been paid under this item since 1953-54. Lapwelded 
casing is apparently of declining importance and of little or no interest to the 
petroleum industry. Page-Hersey recommended deletion and no strenuous 
objection was registered. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1018 and 1018a: LINE PIPE 


1018: Seamless iron or steel tubing over four inches in diameter; iron or steel 
couplings therefor and complete parts of such couplings—When used 
in the transmission of natural gas under high pressure from the gas wells 
to points of distribution .. Drawback of 50 p.c. 


This item was last revised in 1936. Drawback paid over the past five years 
has been as follows: 


Year $ 
t R159 Pi Air OR oh rena, AU IU AMEN SEN GRY Desa h als 2 37,610.96 
1952-53 a i eR ES eee > StL eee Ss EROSaILE 
1953-54) Pile Be eee bi ae ees ne omen 32,439.30 
1954-55 6 od elec RA iinet onnom nt gny er ied ee ee 47,802.92 
1955-56 wr. feckeneh tek. autem dee 37,804.11 


1018a: Electric-welded pipe of iron or steel, more than sixteen inches in 
diameter, iron or steel couplings therefor and complete parts of such 
couplings—When used in the transmission of natural gas under high 
pressure to points of distribution .......... Drawback of 50 p.c. 


With regard to both 1018 and 1018a, Page-Hersey suggested deletion or 
rewording so that drawback would apply only to pipe of a diameter larger 
than that made in Canada. Page-Hersey claimed that it needed the full pro- 
tection of the rates of duty named in its proposals for 397(a) and (b). The 
company could point to many instances where it had been impossible to compete 
with imports (under drawback) even though it sold its pipe at cost. 


The Canadian Petroleum Association stated that with Trans-Canada and 
Westcoast Transmission preparing to provide gas to many urban centres across 
Canada, there would be an increase in pipeline requirements. Believing Cana- 
dian mills would not be able to meet the demand, the Association recommended 
that the drawback features be retained and expanded to cover all line pipe. 
This latter recommendation brought an objection from Standard Tube and 
T.I. in the form of a statement supporting Page-Hersey’s brief. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited raised strong objection to Page-Hersey’s 


proposal, claiming that elimination of the drawback and the increase in rate 


(as proposed under 397(a) and (b), would amount to a 300 p.c. increase in the 
effective rates that now exist. (See tariff item 397(b) for argument.) In a 
counter-proposal, this company suggested (a) an increase in drawback to 
99 p.c., and (b) a modification of wording for the sake of clarity. 


South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd., favoured retention of the drawback 
items for reasons as advanced under 397(b). Stewarts and Lloyds also sup- 
ported retention of drawback items and indicated interest in seeing the amount 
of drawback increased. This company had certain customers in Canada who 
preferred seamless pipe for the transmission of gas, and since they could not 
buy Canadian-made seamless pipe in all sizes up to 16 inches, they would be 
importing at a higher cost should the Page-Hersey proposals be accepted. 
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EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1028: STEEL BILLETS 


1028: Steel billets—When used in the manufacture of the seamless pipes, tubes 
and flues enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410(d) ...... Drawback of 
99 p.c. 


This Drawback item has been unamended in wording and rate since 1930. 
Because of the fact that boiler tubes, etc. were duty-free under tariff item 399, 
and (certain) seamless casing and tubing (oil-country goods) were duty-free 
under tariff item 410d, Drawback Item 1028 was created to provide entry 
duty-free of billets to be used in the manufacture in Canada of such boiler 
tubes, pressure tubes, casing, etc. Although in most of the intervening 25 years, 
the item has been little used (with drawback running as low as a few hundred 
dollars), advantage was taken of it in the year preceding the opening of World 
War II, to the extent of about twenty-six thousand dollars. The average 
drawback paid over a long period might be in the neighborhood of $6,000-$8,000. 


At the public hearings it was contended by at least one manufacturer 
(Page-Hersey) that, if unsuccessful in securing the imposition of duties on the 
tubes and casing above referred to, he should still have access to the provisions 
of this drawback. 
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APPENDICES 
TO THE 
REPORT OF THE TARIFF BOARD 
ON 


REFERENCE No. 119 


APPENDIX A 


List of Tariff Items Relating to Pipes and Tubes of Iron or Steel 
Reference No. 119 
Following are the tariff items, as at present in the Customs Tariff, which 


have been the subject of representations before the Board in connection with 
the above-named Reference: 


Rates of Duty 
Item Wording Bake M.F.N. Gen. 


355b—Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than 
thirty per cent by weight of nickel and twelve per 
cent by weight of chromium, for use in Canadian 


IDABEL ACOULES ee et ee te on ee ba ee Free Free 20 p.c. 
396 —Pipe, cast, of iron or steel, valued at not more than 

five scents pet POUL tA e,.0.05 Mets eerie. cet: per ton $5.00 $12.00 $14.00 
396a-—Pipe, cast, of Iron Or. steel, N. Oss iosastrats. seccdste rede deopecs-snowears Free % D.C: [0 pc: 
397 —Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, plain or 

coated :— 


(a) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed 
ends, not more than 10% inches in diameter, 


(b) Welded or seamless, with plain or processed 
ends, more than 104 inches in diameter, 


Cece ere enero neers eee ener sees reer tensa eee e ese see esseeessesressertseee 


n.O. 
(c) Not joined, with plain ends, not more than 


BUUMCNES IMICISAIMNECER STi OW sivesca stoonde ste sdoee ons oat Dep: 1OwD.e: L5ep.c: 
CP INCRE CRs Son te NRE A. oat MOPS) ee SAN en Re NS 12 0.C. ei aPC OU. Dic: 
6 EAE ERO aE eee a nr ee Bal RNTY Tenn ieeay ake eae 15 pic 


398 —Pipes and tubes, of steel, seamless, cold drawn, plain 
ends, valued at not less than five cents per pound, 
TUES Pdi yan yaks esas ionic RE ae aemiane aa Be. Free b_p.c: oO pe: 


398a—Pipes and tubes of iron or steel, seamless, cold drawn, 
plain ends, polished, valued at not less than five 
cents per pound; steel tubes, welded or seamless, 
more than 104 inches in diameter, with plain ends, 
when imported for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture or repair of rolls for paper-making machinery Free LSap-c; 30 p.c. 


398b—Tubing of iron or steel, not joined, not more than 5/16 
inch in diameter, with one end swaged, or swaged, 
split and spread, but not further manufactured, 
when imported for use in the manufacture of fishing 
TOC GAG I hs ees sie eae ea Coote. UR tube te Free iaypiCaw LOD p.c. 


398c—Seamless steel tubing, valued at not less than five cents 

per pound, when imported by manufacturers of 

roller bearings for use exclusively in the manufacture 

of such bearings in their own factories....................0006. Free Free 30 p.c. 
398d—Pipe, of steel, seamless, not further manufactured than 

cut to length and formed or bent to shape, deburred 

or not; pipe caps, of steel, not further manufactured 

than formed or bent to shape, deburred or not; for 


use in the manufacture of butt-welding fittings............ Free 10 p.c. 35 p.c. 
398e—Hot rolled steel hollows for use in the manufacture of 
cold reduced seamless steel tubes..................cccceceeeeeees Free Free 30 p.c: 


399 —Pipes, tubes and flues, of wrought iron or steel, with 
plain, swelled or thickened ends, when imported for 
use exclusively in the manufacture or repair of 
pressure parts of boilers, pulp mill digesters and 
vessels for the refining of oil, under regulations 
Preseciped DY tUGeMINIStED, ici wnoitdcansuneaccusamiels Free Free Free 


Item Wording 


399a—Pipes and tubes, of wrought iron or steel, brass 
covered, not more than 3 inches in diameter, and 
brass trimmings, not polished, lacquered or other- 
wise manufactured, when imported by manufac- 
turers of iron or brass bedsteads for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of iron or brass bedsteads, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed 
By, POEM IN ISGer ie sct acts cannieaesughesceaetea inane oer nee 


399b—Tubing, of wrought iron or steel, not more than one- 
half inch in diameter, in lengths not less than six 
feet, coated with metal, other than zinc, not 
polished, bent nor further manufactured, when 
imported by manufacturers to be further processed, 
in their own factories)... 28 eee ee ee 


399c—Pipes and tubes, not exceeding two inches in diameter, 
made from puddled iron, when for use exclusively in 
recovering crude petroleum.........0)....0....i.) da 


400 —Fittings and couplings of iron or steel, of every de- 
scription, for iron or steel pipes and tubes; complete 

Parts Thereol ici dicoetecsd cece aoe geen oN RAE cal 

CAE 2 asa. unesite ssi tiieskis tot any otic otice Baus Min ee eee 


410b—Machinery and apparatus for use exclusively in 
washing or dry cleaning coal at coal mines or coke 
plants; machinery and apparatus for use exclu- 
sively in producing coke and gas; machinery and 
apparatus for use exclusively in the distillation or 
recovery of products from coal tar or gas; and 
complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include 
motive power, tanks for gas, nor pipes and valves 
103 inches or less in diameteric.h).)cichbandehe 


410d—Well-drilling machinery and apparatus, and complete 
parts thereof, for use exclusively in drilling for 
water, natural gas or oil, or in prospecting for 
minerals, not to include motive power; machinery 
and apparatus of a class or kind not made in Canada 
for maintenance and testing purposes in connection 
with gas or oil wells; well-packers and complete parts 
thereof, for oil or gas wells; seamless iron or steel 
tubing of a class or kind not made in Canada, for use 
in casing water, natural gas or oil wells..................00.4. 


410g—Articles for use exclusively in the metallurgy or 
smelting of iron, viz.: machinery and apparatus for 
sintering or nodulizing iron ore, concentrated or not, 
or flue dust; machinery and apparatus for use 
exclusively in the construction, equipment and 
repairs of blast furnaces for smelting iron ore, such 
machinery and apparatus to include hot blast stoves 
and burners, blast piping and valves connecting 
the blowing engines with the furnace, scale cars, 
charging and hoisting apparatus, blast furnace gas 
piping, cleaners and washers; and parts of all the 
foregoing, but not to include wrought iron pipe or 
valves 104 inches and under in diameter, nor 
SEYUCUUINS | IPON WOT aah ee ee ree ee ee eee ee 


410p—Sundry articles of metal as follows, for use exclusively 
in metallurgical operations, namely: furnaces for the 
smelting of ores; converting apparatus for metal- 
lurgical processes in metals; apparatus for chemical 
conversion, extraction, reduction or recovery, 
n.o.p.; machinery for the extraction of precious 
metals by the chlorination or cyanide processes, not 
including pumps, vacuum pumps or compressors; 
blast furnace blowing engines for the production of 
pig iron; parts of the foregoing. ..........0....0.csecee veces 
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Free 


Free 


Free 


20 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Rates of Duty 
M.F.N. 


Free 


LOp-c. 


Free 


oe pc. 


Free 


Gen. 


Free 


THD: 


Free 


30 p.c. 


124 p.c. 


Free 


DOC 


Free 


Item 


Wording 


410z—Machinery and apparatus, n.o.p., and parts thereof, for 


the recovery of solid or liquid particles from flue or 
other waste gases at metallurgical or industrial 
plants, not to include motive power, tanks for gas, 
nor pipes and valves 103 inches or less in diameter...... 


848 —(1) All machinery and apparatus and parts thereof 


(2) Machinery 


(including motive power) and drilling mud, for use 
exclusively in exploratory or discovery work in 
connection with, and development, depletion and 
production of petroleum or natural gas wells; 
seamless, lapwelded and electric welded iron or 
steel casing, tubing and drill pipe for use in connec- 
Aon withimaviral Pas oF: 01) Wells. eecieedeesee: 


and apparatus and _ parts 
(including motive power) of a class or kind not 
made in Canada and drilling mud, for use in the 
exploration, discovery, development and operation 
of potash and rock salt mines or for use in the 
production of muriate of potash, or for use in the 
production of crushed and screened rock salt.............. 


(3) Seamless, lapwelded and electric welded iron or 


steel casing, tubing and drill pipe, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada, for use in the exploration, 
discovery, development and operation of potash 
and rock salt mines or for use in the production of 
muriate of potash, or for use in the production of 
crushed and screened rock salt...............0c0ccccccscseeeseees 


(4) Materials for use in the manufacture of the goods 


enumerated in (1), (2) and (8) of this item.................... 


Rates of Duty 


td es M.F.N. 
5 p.c 10 p.c. 
Free Free 
thereof 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free Free 


1017 —Lapwelded tubing of iron or steel, 
not less than four inches in 
diameter, threaded and coupled 
or not; iron or steel couplings 
therefor and complete parts of 
such couplings. 


1018 —Seamless iron or steel tubing over 
four inches in diameter; iron or 
steel couplings therefor and 
complete parts of such coup- 
lings. 


1018a—Electric-welded pipe of iron or 
steel, more than sixteen inches 
in diameter, iron or steel coup- 
lings therefor and complete 
parts of such couplings. 


Se LOGI ULE T Ss... aa eiuiccsrcsrecsons0e eta canosterne 


When used in casing water, oil and 
natural gas wells, or for the trans- 
mission of natural gas under high 
pressure from gas wells to points 
CL CISEMOUT ION ete oe cae ee eae 


When used in the transmission of 
natural gas under high pressure 
from the gas wells to points of 
CIstMiDUtiONs. «chon Srakenoieomner 


When used in the transmission of 
natural gas under high pressure to 
pomts of CistriOUONs 2) ccruigeccci.s 


When used in the manufacture of the 
seamless pipes, tubes and _ flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 
410d: no drawback shall be paid 
under this item when the pipes, 
tubes and flues enumerated in 
Tariff items 399 and 410d are 
dutiable under the General Tariff 
of Schedule A to this Act.............00... 
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Gen. 


12%. p.c. 


Free 


Free 


Tree 


Free 


Drawback 
of Duty 


50 p.c. 


50 p.c. 


50 p.c. 


99 p.c. 


APPENDIX B 


NOMINAL ROLL OF PARTICIPANTS IN PUBLIC SITTINGS 


Acton; Corporation. ofi the: Town: ofs:..scmkentcrin ae ee Ae ee Acton, Ont. 

Algoma, Steel ‘Corporation, Limited ier seem e eee eee Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Allied [rontoundeérs oimited ta. ..cem en eee eaten seen eee ee ee London, England 
Anthes-Imperial Company Lamited, UNG. toca one ences St. Catharines, Ont. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd............000.0... Guelph, Ont. 

Atlas. Steeler imited ine is nesccesctinweRoncneceeR erence ste ete emeere Cees es ae eee Welland, Ont. 

Boltony JGhno H.R OR i ee ree. Coe Toronto, Ont. 

Boyles Bros: Drilling’ Company LidiWies... cance ets eee eee Vancouver, B.C. 
British American Oil Company Limited, The...............0.0.....ccceseeeeeeees Toronto, Ont. 

Byers, cA. Mz s@om pany se nen celine eyecare 43:2. costa Eta ee cea Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canada ‘Irons Moundries? Mimited |. x5. ccccac arena eee ee Montreal, Que. 
GanadiantCoupling «we F ittings wisim ited... tae acter te eek ogee eae. Simcoe, Ont. 
Canadian Diamond Drilling Association. ail..us....0mcrer. detec tee Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Institute of Plumbing and Heating...........000....cccccceeeeeenees Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Our companies, Limited 6.7 eccrine a ahsie. sane on ae ree Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian BetrolenmirA ssocia tion.........c:..905< ean cesar eeee e Calgary, Alta. 
Canddismn Ir aC omipany. Lari ted 42. s dae ee ee Scarborough, Ont. 
Canadian. Wester Pipe Mallsstdig opie. ics cue nets tere fame ee Port Moody, B.C. 
Chemical Resistant Services Company: :.ccisjlicctsccudets.csie-sdfat eosin eden veatolate Toronto, Ont. 

Clay Cross .(iron.& Foundries) Ltd sen oth..t0.. tee eee ee ee Near Chesterfield, England 
Crane Limited es tai... %te.odehh AARP ee Ee ee a ce Montreal, Que. 
Dominion? Natural, Gas ‘Company} Mhimiteds i... ee ae eden tas Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dunlop -Canzdartimiteds o).cec ute emt, aie eee meee rere, oto tore Toronto, Ont. 

Fischer Bearings. (Canada, elite sis ccc siesccencrcncs ante ee ee eee ee Toronto, Ont. 

Ford: MotomC@ompany of Canada, lainiited, soicnccnaiemueseetat arson Toronto, Ont. 

Inglis; John yCo.lbimited: ix. esd ee ae ene Ottawa, Ont. 
Tmperial Oileisimited 2.800. 508, Oh. a ee ee Toronto, Ont. 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, The...................... Toronto, Ont. 
Interprowincial Pine Line. Compan Vee. aituncaan decease ene eee Toronto, Ont. 
Interprovincial Utilities Limited.........0......... sean At dil Gai enmaibatelerts peared. J Ottawa, Ont. 

Ladish Cotof@anadaiitd ea Ae ae ee ee er a ee ee Brantford, Ont. 
Lakeland Navara Gaon mice meee eer een cette aero, ae nee Toronto, Ont. 
LLoneueal 2 Ci On tein ccna ata seme Se ier en Ee. ee Ga ie eh ae ee Longueuil, Que. 
Mannésmanys bbe Company. lit ee acs ee ake eee eee ene Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
MeKinnongindustriesdsimi fed sc cg 9 cee ater es ee St. Catharines, Ont. 
Midwest MiningsSuppliestiimited!s «348 coe ee ee eee Winnipeg, Man. 
Oakton Productethimiteds 7,09. ck eat eee hit ae Scarborough, Ont. 
Page-tlersey Vubes* Dimited 2. eee te ey ei ae ee ee ee Toronto, Ont. 

Public Utilities} Commiussionso! Galt 225) ea eee, terete. Galt, Ont. 

Public Utiitiest Comimisei oni: stare tee ee tee ne ee ete cree Woodstock, Ont. 
Stanton:lronworks Company limited; Lhewg......2 0 eee reece Near Nottingham, England 
standard Tube'and 1.1. Linvited sa. 7..ses-sascteg thee ee ee Woodstock, Ont. 
Staveley Iron & Chemical Company Limited, The..........0.0000000000. Near Chesterfield, England 
Steel Company icf Cansday Limited) Thess... cicwanapeoneniecesyedennse Hamilton, Ont. 
Stewarte"and!Liovyds.ot Canada Limited yu 10, wawe ee mete cae Toronto, Ont. 

South Durham Steeles von ko." Lida genie es nae eae Middlesbrough, England 
Taylor Forge (Pipe: Worksiol Canad aya litGiesy...t.5...tecegeustactssceasteaece Hamilton, Ont. 
‘Timken Rollers Bearing*GCompany.. erate conn ose eee sha St. Thomas, Ont. 
‘Trans-Canada. Pipe tunes Limited <0. scemeas. pitches. Sereeenieeen scscacaces Calgary, Alta. 

Tube InvestiientssLiniitodt ss: rae mieree eS tri, ek, Birmingham, England 
Tubedlurms of Canada .bimiited a5. te serene eter cre st, cco cet Chatham, Ont. 
Warden, Kang imited i 26s ete Fae ale ok ee Montreal, Que. 


APPENDIX C 


STATISTICS OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND PRODUCTION 
OF 
PIPES AND TUBES OF IRON OR STEEL 


The following import statistics are compiled on two bases: 


(a) Dominion Bureau of Statistics import classifications, as shown in Trade 
of Canada: Imports. These are related to tariff items dealing with pipes 
and tubes, although they do not coincide exactly in many instances; with 
two exceptions, values only are available. 


(b) the American Iron and Steel Institute’s (AISI) definitions as applied by 
the D.B.S., and published in The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 


Canadian production data corresponding to tariff items 397(a), (b), (c), 
398, 399, and 848 are from Part II of Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited’s brief on 
Reference 119. In a number of instances the figures for production do not 
correspond precisely with the tariff classifications. It is felt, however, that they 
do give a useful indication of production of the products described in the various 
tariff items. 


Canadian production data for tariff items 396, 396a and 400 are from 
two D.B:S. publications: The Iron Castings Industry (annual) and December 
(monthly) issues of Iron Castings and Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings. 


Export data are from D.B.S., Trade of Canada: Exports. 


For 1955, duty free imports under dutiable tariff items are not extracted. 
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APPENDIX D 


FREIGHT RATES 


The rates used in this appendix are those in force on September 1, 1956. 
Possibly the only exceptions are the agreed charges for ‘“oil-country goods” 
from Port Moody, B.C., which are operative from December 27, 1956. 


While these rates include the interim rail freight increase of 7 per cent, 
effective July 3, 1956, they do not include the 4 per cent general interim increase 
authorized in December. 


The rates cover all forms of transportation which are factors in the 
movement of pipes or tubes. The symbol following each rate in the tables 
indicates the particular form of transport involved as follows: 


1 Carload, rail 

Less than carload, rail 
Truckload 

Boat 

Boat and rail 

Pool ear, rail 

7 Less than truckload 
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APPENDIX E 


The following ws the text of a letter received from The Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board, Province of Alberta: 


December 21, 1956. 


Re: Pipes & Tubes 
Your Reference No. 119 


Relative to your letter of November 12th regarding restrictions placed by this Board 
upon the use of electric welded casing in Alberta, the factors influencing the Board’s policy 
have been reviewed in the light of experience in the Province during the last year or so 
and experience of the industry in the United States. 


There is a decided preference in industry for seamless pipe for well casing and I think 
this stems from the poor quality of welded pipe supplied in the post-war years. Originally 
the Board only permitted its use in shallow wells but as the quality improved, has approved 
its use in deeper wells. The Board now feels that it is not justified in restricting the use 
of all makes of welded pipe. 


The Board has received reliable evidence as to the satisfactory performance of electric 
welded casing produced by the A. O. Smith Corporation of Milwaukee and as a result will 
approve its use in casing strings in accordance with the recommended practices of the 
manufacturer. Although the A. O. Smith Corporation has not applied to the American 
Petroleum Institute for grading of its products, the Board has been informed that this com- 
pany’s casing has been extensively used under severe conditions of depth, pressure and 
corrosion in various United States oil and gas fields. I might say, however, that the 
A. O. Smith Corporation claims that its process and facilities for manufacturing electric 
welded casing are absolutely unique. 


The Board has decided to adopt the standards and specifications of the American 
Petroleum Institute as set forth in its publications STD-5A and 5C2 which provide for the 
use of welded casing under moderate conditions. It will also approve the use of casing 
where there is good evidence that it is equivalent to A.P.I. grades but it reserves the right 
to refuse to approve any make whether welded or seamless where experience dictates that 
the product is unsatisfactory. 


While the Board is prepared to accept the A.P.I. rating for all makes of welded casing 
including those manufactured in Canada, it also considers the experience and judgment of 
members of the oil and gas industry to be extremely important in the choice of casing to be 
used under the various conditions to be found in Alberta. For this reason the Board urges 
that no action should be taken which would induce operators to use welded casing in place 
of seamless due to economic considerations. The Board makes this request recognizing the 
danger to human life and property that may result from failures in casing used in the 
completion of oil or gas wells. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) I. N. McKINNON, 
Chatrman 
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